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NE OF THE PRETTIEST SIGHTS IN LONDON, 
THE RESTAURANT 


“FRASCATI.” 


MMER AND WINTER GARDEN, 
32, OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘shops and Steaks from the Grill in the New and 
Magnificent Grill Room. 


| 








TABLE D’HOTE LUNCHEON FROM 12 TILL 8, 2/6. S 
Table d’Hote Dinner from 6 till 9, 5/- 
Music by Tinney’s Salon Orchestra from 6 till 11. 


—. 
~~ 








GPAND FRENCH AND ENGLISH BILLIARD TABLES. W 
Suppers after Theatres, 

OPEN EVERY SUNDAY AT SIX. Specially adapted to the Profession. The ' 

TYPEWRITERS oe 

BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND LENT ON HIRE. A 


REMINGTONS, CALIGRAPHS, BAR-LOCKS, YOSTS, FITCH, HAMMONDS. 
Terms: Cash or Easy Terms. 


USE OF MACHINE TAUGHT FREE OF CHARGE TO HIRERS OR PURCHASERS. 
Machines Cleaned or Repaired. Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines. 
Documents Copied in Best Style at Lowest Rates, 


N. TAYLOR, MANAGER, 
" NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


I a a lake anand Mr. HENRY IRVING 
EVERY EVENING, Mr. OSCAR BARRETT’S PANTOMIME, 
*“ CINDERELLA.” 


In Aprit, 1894, 


‘*FAUST.” 


MEPHISTOPHELES .............00.2--seeeee0e-ee MR. HENRY IRVING. 
MARGUERITE Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


SAVOY THEATRE 


Soe ProprieToR AND MANAGER R. D’?OYLY CARTE. 


AN ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, ENTITLED 


“UTOPIA, LIMITED.” 
Words by W. S. GILBERT. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 


The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity, and. is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘ Sprinklers.” 


No Fees of any kind. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND. 
A. & 8. GATTI SoLe Proprietors AND ieiaieid 
EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 
“A WOMAN’S REVENGE,” 
A New Drama of Real Life, 


Br HENRY PETTITT. 
Doors open at 7.30. Box Office open daily, 10 to 6. 
G. M. POLINI, Business MANAGER AND TREASURER. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Sore Propriztror Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON. 
THE SAFEST THEATRE IN THE KINGDOM. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


a lees enaensucany Mr. H. T. BRICKWELL. 


Telephone 2,702. 
a2 
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NE OF THE PRETTIEST SIGHTS IN LONDON, 
THE RESTAURANT 


“FRASCATI.” 


MMER AND WINTER GARDEN, 
32, OXFORD STREET, W. 


‘shops and Steaks from the Grill in the New and 
Magnificent Grill Room. 








TABLE D’HOTE LUNCHEON FROM 12 TILL 8, 2/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner from 6 till 9, 5/- 
Music by Tinney’s Salon Orchestra from 6 till 11. 





GPAND FRENCH AND ENGLISH BILLIARD TABLES. 
Suppers after Theatres, 
OPEN EVERY SUNDAY AT SIX. Specially adapted to the Profession, 


TYPEWRITERS 
BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND LENT ON HIRE. 
REMINGTONS, CALIGRAPHS, BAR-LOCKS, YOSTS, FITCH, HAMMONDS. 


Terms: Cash or Easy Terms. 





USE OF MACHINE TAUGHT FREE OF CHARGE TO HIRERS OR PURCHASERS. 
a 


Machines Cleaned or Repaired. Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines. 
Documents Copied in Best _ Style at Lowest Rates, P 


N. TAYLOR, MANAGER, 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


RN ID i iin ccnsnnadltasaccdneassatabaiiacciindstecersine Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
EVERY EVENING, Mr. OSCAR BARRETT’S PANTOMIME, 
ee CINDERELLA.” 


In Aprit, 1894, 


‘*FAUST.” 


MEPHISTOPHELES Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
MARGUERITE.. = ..Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


SAVOY. “THEATRE. 


Sote Proprietor AND MANAGER R. D’OYLY CARTE. 


AN ORIGINAL COMIC OPERA, ENTITLED 


“UTOPIA, LIMITED.” 
Words by W. 8S. GILBERT. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 





The Theatre is lighted entirely by Electricity, and is protected against fire by a thorough 
system of ‘“ Sprinklers.” 


No Fees of any kind. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


STRAND. 
A. & 8. GATTI SoLe PrRoprieTors AND hissed 


EVERY EVENING, ar 8, 


SA WOMAN’S REVENGE,” 
A New Drama of Real Life, 
Br HEBWBY PETTITT. 
Doors open at 7.30. Box Office open daily, 10 to 6. 
G. M. POLINI, Busivess MANAGER AND TREASURER. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Sotz Proprizror Mr. EDWARD TERRY. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND IRON. 
THE SAFEST THEATRE IN THE KINGDOM. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


Business Manacer Mr, H. T. BRICKWELL, 


Telephone 2,702. 
a2 
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~GAIETY THEATRE. | 


LESSEE AND MANAGER........0c0ccesseesseees Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES, 
Every Evening, at 8 (Doors Open at 7.40), 


j 
} 
' 
; 
' 
’ 


An Envirety New Burvesgve, wy III. Acts, entitled — 


| “DON JUAN,” 
in which 
Miss MILLIE HYLTON and Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS 
will appear, 
: With full Gaiety Company, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
{ : AcrinG MANAGER... ........... dchistinaaaihe ata ail E. MARSHALL. 
| ' 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE, 


COVENTRY STREET, W. 
MR. GEORGE EDWARDES’ COMPANY, 











Entirely New and Original Musical Comedy, entitled 
“A GAIETY GIRL.” 
Words by Owen Hall, Lyrics by Harry Greenbank, Music by Sidney Jones. 


iL EVERY EVENING at 830. MATINEES SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
; MOST POWERFUL CAST IN LONDON. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


UNVER THE MANAGEMENT OF SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


es nn 





EVERY EVENING AT 7.30, 
*s*A LIFE OF PLEASURE,” 


The Greatest success Drury Lane has ever known. 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY AT 130. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 


Sore Proprietors AND MANAGERS ............... Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON. 
Srace anp GENERAL MANAGER.................0005 Mr. J. M. EAST. 
A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, 
- OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
ai WITH THEIR NOW CELEBRATED STOCK COMPANY. 








a CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1893-4, 
| JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
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GRAND THEATRE, 

ISLINGTON, N. 

PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ...... acpebaawll Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 

Jomnt LESSEE AND MANAGER............... Mr. H. A. FREEMAN, 
TevepHone No. 7571. 

Press and Public unanimously pronounce this Up-to-Date Theatre to 
be one of the most handsome and Complete in London. Built entirely of 
Concrete and Iron, and lighted by Electricity. Seating Accommodation for 
3,000 persons. 

Open all the year round with the best West End Companies and 
productions. 
Mr. Charles Wilmot’s Eleventh Pantomime at this Theatre, 

“TACK AND THE BEANSTALE,.” 

Wrirren sy GEOFFREY THORN. 


Principal characters by Mr. Harry Randall, G. Minshull, Arthur Rigby, Fred Lay, Clyto, 
The Brothers Darnley, The Monetas, Charles Harding, Picton Roxborough, J. M. Jones, The 
Amonda Troupe, C. Coyle, 8. Raymond, &c.; Sisters Preston, Louie Wilmot, Signorina Del 
Santo, Sisters Caselli, Dolly Kirsk, Violet Tyrell, E. Maynard, Clara Ford, &c. 


Prices.—Private Boxes, £1. ls. and £2. 2s.; Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 3s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit Stalls, ls. 6d.; Pit and Amphitheatre, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
Doors open at 7. Performance begins 7.30. No fees. 


MORTON’S THEATRE, 


GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. Telephone No. 8,074. 





MODEL HOUSE. UNIQUE MANAGEMENT. NO BARS. 


Sore Owner AND a MORTON, 


OPEN RIGHT THROUGH THE YEAR. 


Change of Company and Piece every week. ‘ The cream of the Touring 
Combinations visit Greenwich, and never do bad business—hence the rush 
for dates. 

W. MORTON is also Lessee of the New Cross Public Hall and Skating 
Rink; Agent for letting the Grand Theatre Hall, Bromley, Kent ; Agent for 
the owners of the Avenue Theatre, London, and Prince of Wales, Southampton. 
Theatrical property in town or country let, sold, or managed, on definite terms. 


"UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE.” 
A MODERN DRAMA OF THRILLING INTEREST. 
W. Morton has bought the Great Britain theatre rights of Mr. F. A. 
Scudamore’s latest and greatest success, and is touring it with unqualified 


success. The whole of the scenery and properties are carried, as well as Two 
Educated Bears. 
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BRITANNIA (crear) THEATRE, 


HOXTON. 
SoLE PROPRIETRESS ..................e00+0- Mrs. SARA LANE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Tragedy, Drama, Farce, Comedy, and Pantomime. 
The best of West-End Dramas! Produced with West-End completeness! ! 
at East-End Prices!!! 
A carefully selected and efficient Company retained throughout the Dramatic 
Season. 
Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE. 


CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS ......... W. BAILEY anp A. E. OLIVER. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

Drama, Farce, 


Comepy, Burtesque, and 
VARIPFTY. 


AN ELECTRIC PROGRAMME 
At Popular Prices. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 


ERED: a cosstisniseiericavtssinees Mr. ALBERT FREDERICKS. 





A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE EAST. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
WITH THE BEST OF TRAVELLING COMPANIES. 


Prices—6d. to £1. 1s. 


PANTOMIME 1893-4: 
“ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


ia a Mr. W. H. FREDERICKS, 


To whom address all communications. 
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PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, LONDON, E. 
TAMMIE «ca vctcrnesvescsassocscsnsssssonsesces Mr. MORRIS ABRAHAMS. 
Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, with Popular Dramas by the most 
celebrated Authors, and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic Companies in London. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s, Isaac Conen, Stage Manager. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 


LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to and under the Management of 
Mr. ALFRED GERMAN REED and Mr. CORNEY GRAIN. 


MR. anp MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Morning Performances, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Three. Evening Performances, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight. 
Admission, 1s., 2s.; Stalls, 3s, and 5s.; Boxes, £1. lls. 6d. 
St. George’s Hall can be hired for Amateur Performances, Concerts, Readings, Xc. 
The vacant dates are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, and Monday, Wednesday. 
and Friday Afternoons. 
For terms and all particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. Rexp, Seeretary. 














ROYAL AGRICULTURAL _ HALL, LONDON. 


MOHAWK MIN NSTRELS. 





MOHAWK PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK WILLIAM. FRANCIS MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK HARRY HUNTER. MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK SWEMTT Rina? TA MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK ee MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK Successful than Ever. MINSTRELS. 


ALIAS, 
COSTUMIERS, 


LONDON AND PARIS, 
36, SOHO SQUARE, W.C. 





FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
The ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, 
TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 
| Patrons : 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 


Presidat: URW. THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA, DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Principal: A, ©, MACKENZIE, Mus.D., St. And. et Cantab., R.A.M. 


PTPVIE ROYAL ACADEMY affords to Students an opportunity of receiving a thorough training 
in all branches of Music, under the most able and distioguished professors. 

The academic year consists of thirty-six weeks, divided into three Terms :—In 1893-94 the 
Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, September 28, and closes on Wednesday, December 20, 
1893; the Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 11, and closes on Wednesday, May 2, 
1894, with an adjournment from March 22 to April 18 for the Easter holidays: and the Mid- 
summer Term commences on Thursday, May 3, and closes on Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 

Students are admitted at the commencement of each Term and Half-Term. 

The Fee for the Entrance Examination is One Guinea, payable in advance. Successful 
Candidates pay as an Entrance Fee a further sum of Four Guineas. The Fee for the entire 
course of Study is Eleven Guineas per Term. The Course of Instraction includes Two Weekly 
Lessons in a Principal Study; one in a Second Study, when deemed desirable by the Principal ; 
one in Elements of Music, Harmony and Counterpoint, and Composition; one in Elocution, for 
Singers; and the advantages of the Sight-Singing Class, the Violin Quartet and Accompaniment 
Classes, and the Orchestral and Choral Practices. An Operatic Class, for the study of the 
lyrical drama, is open to composers, singers, and accompanists. Students already accepted in 


seen ecitipe 


ed 


; the Academy are admitted on payment of an additional fee of 14 Guineas per Term. Students 
: who discontinue their General Studies may remain in this Class on payment of a fee of Three 
Guineas per Term. Classes for the Siuiy of Modern Languages, Deportment, Dancing, and 


Stage Dancing are alo open to Students on payment of a small additional fee. 

There are a large number of Scholarships and Prizes in connection with the Academy which 
are competed for periodically Ly Students and others. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by the 
; Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names of 
: the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
; quitting the Institution may be elected, by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
. Musie, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the initials R.A.M. 
: 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, 

An Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers or Performers, 
and Teachers, is held annually in London in December-January. Successful Candidates are 
created Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, with the exclusive right to append to their 
names the initials L.R.A.M., and receive diplomas to the effect that they are judged to be fully 
qualified for the branches of the musical profession in which respectively they have been examined, 

Numerous Concerts and Lectures are given, at which Annual Subscribers to the Institution 
have the right of being present, and of introducing friends, in proportion to the amount of 
their subscriptions, 

For entry forms and further particulars, apply to 

F, W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


The Guildhall School of Music, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 


VICTORIA HMBANKMENT, E.C. 


Principal Sir JOSEPH BARNBY. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent, 
Mr. CHARLES P. SMITH. Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


TXHE Guildhall School of Music was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 
September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 


Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Guitar, Flute, Oboe, 
Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn, Trumpet, Trombone, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Composition, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Chamber Music, 
Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Gesture Class, Choral Class, and Elocution. 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m, till 8.30 p.m. 
The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows :—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11 o'clock. 


THE GUILDHALL CHOIR 
Meets on Thursdays at 7 o'clock. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets and Quintets, Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &c. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 
Mondays at 6—Saturdays at 3 o'clock, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Tuke place weekly (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the City of London 
Sehool, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the School. 


RECITALS AND LECTURES 


Are given Fortnightly by the Professors of the School. 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to the Secretary. 


By Orper or tHe Commirrer. 
CHARLES P. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE LONDON. 


For Musical Education and Examination. 


Instituted 1&72. 
Presipent—Sin RICHARD E, WEBSTER, Q.C., LL.D., M.P. 


Warpen—Prorrsson E. HW. TURPIN, Mus.D. 7 
i DirecToR OF Stupres—PRoresson BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
} Direcrorn OF EXAMINATIONS—Provessorn JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of musical training or for a single 
i study. The following is a list of the subjects taught, with names of Professors :— 


Violin. —J. T. Canropus, L. Szczeranowsk1, HENRY 


Prof. GonpoN SAUNDERS, Mus.D, G, W. Preance, 
Mus.D., Prof. JAMes HiGos, Mus.B., Frepenics 
Conper, JaAwEs Turpin, Mus.B 

Rudimentary Class. —C. W. Prance, Mus.D. 

Forms and Orchestration. Prof. E. H. Tver, 

us.D. 

Musical Acousties. —A. H. Wacken, B.A., Mus.D. 

Pianoforte. Prof. Buapauny TurNen, Mus.B., F. G. 
Coe, L.Mus., G. E. Bampripe k, L.T.C.L., Fuepenick 
Conder, R. FPF. Tytern, L.T.C.L., BR. W. Lewts, J. 
Warriner, Mus.D., Prof. J. Gorpon SAUNDERS, 
Mus.D., Henny R. Brrp, CHARLES EoWAKDS 

Easombie Plancferte Class.—Prof. Brapeuny 
Turner, Mus B, 

Organ.—F. G. M. Ocrnovrne, Prof. E. H. Tunmy, 







| Harmony and Counterpoint and Composition. 
j 
| 





























































Mus.D., W. Cresen, Mus.D, 

Figured Bass Playing, Transposition, etc. — 
Prof. K. H. Turpin, Mus.D, 

Solo Singing. —A. Viserri, WALLACE WELLS, Frank 
SwinvorD, J. T, HurcHinson, R. B. Appisonx, ©, FE. 
TINNEY. 























Mus.D,, Prof. James Hiaes, Mus.b., C. W. Pearce, 


Ginsox, BeRnnuarp M, Canropus, 
Viola. —L. SzczeraNnowskL. 
Violoncello. —K. Woo.nouse. 
Double Bass, —Joun RKeYNOLDs. 
Flute. —-Joun Rapcurr, W. L, Barrerr. 
Oboe. —W. M. Matscu. 
Clarinet. — lH. Lazarus, Groner A. CLINTON. 
Harp. — Eaxesr R. Lock woop. 
Horn. —T. FE. Mann. 
Orchsetral Class, — Freperick CorDER. 
Operatic Class, —-Vacant. 
Choral Class.— 
Musical History. —Prof. E. H. Turrin, Mus.D. 
Sight-Singing. —W. G. W. Goopworrn, L.Mus. 
Physiology of Vocal Organs and of the Ear 
( Lectures).—O. BE. AKMAND SEMPLE, M.B., M.R.C.P. 
Voice Production Class,—A. Viserrti. 
Elocution, —Joun L. Cui, 
French, —A. Pinsonnat. 
Italian. —L. Kicct. 
German. —T. Marrnay. 









Matriculation Subjects.—Rev. W. A. Haves, M.A, 
The Compounding Fee for Three Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) is Five Guineas. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are Three Terms in the Year. 

oth Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to age, There are evening as well as 
Day Classes, and Harmony and Counterpoint are also taught by Correspondence. 

Prospectus, Regulations, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. By Order of the Academical Board, 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 







NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
624, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 
Patrons—Sir Augustus Harris, H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Charies Wyndham, Esq., 
T. Thorne, Esq., Wilson Barrett, Esq., E, 8, Willard, Esq, Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &c. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nevittr. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Gesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Mr. rep Gartsipr. 


MES. JOHN BILLINGTON, 


OF THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LYCEUM, 
AND ADELPHI, 
Prepares Ladies and Gentlemen for the Stage, Elocution, and Recitations. 
Address—34, Burcutey Roav, N.W. 























Vi ISS AMY SEDGWICK’S 
DRAMATIC RECITALS, 
As given by special command before Her Majesty the Queen. 
Address—Hill View, Hayward'’s Heath, Sussex. 
N.B.—Miss Amy Sedgwick receives a few pupils for Elocution and Drawing-room Recitations, &¢. 





$) 
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| EGYPTIAN HALL, 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 
TeGONSO OE BGRARS! 000000000000 .2ccccsveccesessocceeccesseses Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE. 


TWENTY-SECOND CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 
Performances TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8. 

The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 

of the World. 





ORIGINAL 
MAGICAL SKETCHES, 
| INTRODUCING 
ASTOUNDING ILLUSIONS 
AND SO-CALLED 
SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS, 
An Ingenious interweaving of 


Refined fun and Profound Mystery, 


Inimitable, consequently Unique. 
ee 


Fauteuils, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Balcony, 1s. Children half-price. 
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s & & 0 xs F O BRB DB, | 
OXFORD STREET, W. 








OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 8. 4 . 
SATURDAY MATINEES AT 3. i 
ALWAYS A MARVELLOUS PROGRAMME. \ ‘ 
~ Prices from 1s. 
Box Office open 11 till 5. : 
NR a ican wusuMn. C. R, BRIGHTEN, | 
ROYAL TROCADERBRO, 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 

PROPRIETORS ............ Messrs, HUGH J. DIDCOTT anp ALBERT CHEVALIER. i 
Under the Management of Mr. Hucu J. Divcorrt. 

ALWAYS tur BEST SELECTED anp wosr ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME 1x LONDON, 


Open Every Evenine at 7.80; Commence at 8, 

SOCIETY MATINEES EVERY SATURDAY. Open 2.30; Commence 3. 
Carriages may be ordered at 5.30. ] 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS AND COMFORTABLE SALOONS AND LOUNGES IN t 


THE METROPOLIS. 
Prices from 1s. to Three Guineas. 
Telephone No. 35,014. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN FROM 11 a.m. 


7 as sitive @& &, 


STRAND. 








OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. 
SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL THEATRE OF VARIETIES IN LONDON, 








Admission from ls. to £3. 3s. 
MANAGER............. sescseceesss.e- MR. VERNON DOWSETT. 


THE LONDON PAVILION, 
PICCADILLY. 

OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

ALWAYS THE GRANDEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON, 

Oren at 7.30. 


ADMISSION:— 
Hall, ls.; Promenade, ls. 6d.; Stalls and Grand Lounge, 3s.; Orchestra 
Stalls and Reserved Seats, 5s.; Boxes, £1. ls. to £3. 3s. 


NN Se cs bbeddckeceae Mr. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 
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PALAC E, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


THE HANDSOMEST MUSIC HALL IN EUROPE. 
| OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30 WITH THE MOST VARIED COMPANY, 


, SS 


For Futt Parricutars sE—E Dairy ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Prices—Private Boxes, £1. Is., £2. 2s. and £2. 12s. 6d.; Orchestra 
hs Stalls, 6s.; Royal Circle, 4s.; First Circle, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 
: Telephone No. 35,046. Box Office open from 11] till 5. 

: MANAGER.....................Mr. CHARLES MORTON. 





EDGWARE ROAD. 
OR os ctcidsaccaitansions . Mr. HENRI GROS. 

Situated in the most fashionable part of the West-end of London. 

A SPLENDID AND POPULAR PLACE OF AMUSEMENT. 
Nightly crowded with highly distingué audiences. 
THE ENTERTAINMENTS 

Are of the most Varied and Refined Character, and comprise all the most Renowned Artistes 
and Performers of the day. At the Merropotiran are Nightly represented 

SPECTACULAR, MUSICAL, AND BURLESQUE SKETCHES, 
Placed on the Stage in the most Complete Manner, Embellished with Elegant Costumes and 
the Best and most Novel Scenic Effects. 

This Famous Establishment has just been New Carpeted and Re-seated. 
ADMISSION—From SIXPENCE to ONE GUINEA. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 





Manager ......... Mr. Henri Crark. 
MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
/ MOGUL, DRURY LANE. 
DORN Ai DEAT oid isk cincesvnecoscdeccvsevecngeeces Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 


Enlarged and Reconstructed. 
Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably Seated. 
Lightning Programme. Monster Variety Entertainment. 


FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 
Open 6.30; commence at 7. 
DRGRITTAIT wesc cccesedsccsnoncnssonsscscsvnctbnoesousensvesesenssnsenteeoicoses Mr. R. LINCOLN. 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 
HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
PROPRIBTOR. 00000 cccccconccescvcosescsccccccesees Mr. W. A. SHAW, 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALL IN LONDON, 
ALWAYS A REFINED COMPANY. 
THE BEST TALENT ENGAGED. 
PROGRAMME WELL VARIED. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 


ese cessccesorscases Sesesounese Mr. ALF. ROBERTS. 












































SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality 





\ | THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 
i CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIES, O 
| WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
/ | RN CEP IIIIN .... ccdctscedonshedusasennsoneusbevi Mr, G. ADNEY PAYNE. ; ant 
} THE MOST POPULAR PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. fi , inthe. 
| | Tue Hansomest Buitpixe i Evrors. has nov 
. i comple 
TEN NEW COMFORTABLE PRIVATE BOXES. Propri: 
7 say n rl R , 
111} OPEN EVERY EVENING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, + weed 
. WITH THE in whic 
| GREATEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
I Colonial, Continental, Provincial, and London Stars appear in quick succession. 
SELECTED BAND OF THIRTY PERFORMERS. 
it Tur Stupinc Roor (The Novelty of London) is open when necessary. 
Sarety or THE Canrersury Turatre.—There are eight places of exit from the Theatre ; 

all the doors are double and made to swing both ways, or outwards only. The staircases are all 

of stone. A complete system of hydrants and service of fire hose is fitted to all parts of the 

house, and, io addition to the large staff of servants, an experienced fireman is in constant 
attendance during the Performances. No panic could possibly cause injury to visitors, let alone . 
. : This e 
a Joss of life. | 
The Box Office at the Canterbury is open daily from 11 to 6 o'clock. Seats may be secured 

by Letter, Telegram, or Personal Application, and at all the Libraries, or by Telephone, 4726. 
} No fees for Booking. 
_ 


Telegraphic Address—* Terpsichore, London.” 





PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, QU 
MILE END ROAD, E. 


te 


GENERA 
THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE. Openev 
; Th 
/ IN cicercsvecisveesncse THE CANTERBURY AND PARAGON, Limited, oumeh 
4 PRODAGIIE TERRGTOR cscccecscscosncrcvccesscacoonessissosvescs Mr. G, ADNEY PAYNE. added, \ 
5 handsor 
OPEN EVERY EVENING an 
: WITH 
ft MONSTRE VARIETY COMPANY. 
i ; ee 
| 1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at 1s. 
a 
4 The Theatre, Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during the winter months by 
} : | Improved Patent Stoves and Hot Pipes, rendering this Palace of Amusement the Most } 
ian Comfortable and Attractive Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. E 
} | ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 
* Box Office open from 10 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal HAVI) 


Application, or by Telephone, 4470. No fees for Booking. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 
Pe  vaniccicinntttnesessevagnvonsan Mr. WILL LENNON. 
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ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL, 
126, VICTORIA STREET ( facing Victoria Station). 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ........0sscccscccesssersceceseccese Mr. R. WAKE, 

Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Entertainment in London. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success. The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. There is a large and handsome Grill Room, open from 12 a.m. to 12 P.M. ; Billiard 
Room, with two tables by Burroughs and Watts; large Public Bars on the ground floor ; and 
the continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 
in which it is held. "Open at 7.30 p.w.; commence at 8 P.M. 


POPULAR PRICES. 
Anennpents TEAAGN «ces vesssicciunnsnenss GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


T HE ROYAL, 
BEIGE HoOoOLsSorRNn. 
IE: cinitininlenisicunvebinigtaiag Messrs. ELLIS and BRILL. 
PI a iicticsckennanien i cnsiiiialiiaasabaaaea Me. ARTHUR SWANBOROUGH. 


This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 


Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s, 


QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 


HIGH STREET, POPLAR. (Close to Railway, "Bus, and Tram Routes.) 
PROPRIETORS ......... THE PALACE OF VARIETIES CO. Ld. 
Generat Manager, MICHAEL ABRAHAMS, Mawnacerand Director, JAMES CHAPPELL. 
The “ Premier Palace of Entertainment.”—Public Opinion. 
Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in London and Constant Change of Programme. 
The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, de- 
corated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the !argest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 
The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 
PRICES FROM SIXPENCE TO ONE GUINEA. 
Doors open at 7.30 ; commence at 8 o'clock. 
Acting Manager AnD Secretary, F. R. YKULETT. 


COLLINS’S, 
ISLINGTON GREEN, N. 











IG WR TRO cctitnsnninacaxsaenexcnstesusnne Mr. HERBERT SPRAKE, 


ONE OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE HALLS IN LONDON, 
HAVING A SLIDING ROOF AND EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. 


THE BEST AND HIGHEST CLASS TALENT! 


Prices from 6d. to £1. 1s. Open at 7.80; Saturdays, 7.15. 


Telephone, No. 7,658. Telegraphic Address, ‘Sprake, London.” 
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NEW ROYAL FORESTERS’ PALACE OF 
VARIETIES, 


CAMBRIDGE ROAD, MILE END, E. 
Proprietor, Mr. Wittiam Lussy. Manager, Mr. Witton Frienp. 
The New Hall, capable of holding 3,000 persons, is luxuriously seated and 
magnificently decorated, with every modern improvement for the comfort of the 
visitors. 


Licen 


Always a first-class Company, with frequent changes. 
Prices or Apmission—Gallery, 37.; Stalls or Baleony, 6d.; Orchestra 
Stalls, ls.; Reserved Seats, 1s. 6d.; Box Seats, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, £1. 1s. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7. 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE HALL OF VARIETIES, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Proprietor 
THE ABOVE POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
HANDSOMEST HALL IN ENGLAND, 

And furnishes its Patrons with the best Entertainment All the Year Round. 
Reconstructed and Redecorated. New Stone Staircases and Exits. Elaborate New Scenery 
and Stage Arrangements. 

SUPPORTED BY A GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 

Prices of Admission from 6d. to 10s. 6d. Side door to avoid the crowd open 7.15, 3d. extra. 


Doors open at 7.30, Overture, 7.40. 
IN II a ciel Mr. E. V. PAGE. 


BUEGLI GC a’S 
NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 


The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o'clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
prices, viz., 3d., dd., 7d., and 1s. A Full Band of willing performers, under the leadership of 
Mr, Tom Wirson. Practical Stage Manager kept onthe premises. A full staff of Chuckers. 
Assistant Manager, Mr. Aurrerp Mapvocx. And yours truly, as above. 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 
PROPRIETOR...... CHARLES RELF. CHAIRMAN...... WALTER LEAVER. 


The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 
Electricity. Open everv Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change of Company 
every Week. Trains, Buses and Trams to the doors, 


WASHINGTON MUSIC HALL 
YORK ROAD, BATTERSEA. E 
Three minutes’ walk from Battersea and five from Clapham Junction Railway Stations. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, G, W. MOORE. M. H. Business Manager, THEO. GORDON. 
Alway~ Solid Attractions ! Total Change every week ! 
Balcony, 6d. Area and Promenade, 9d. Stalls, 1s. Orchestra Stalls, 1s.6d. Half-price after 9.45. 
Extra Artistes on Saturdays. Doors open at 6.45. 
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VARIETY THEATRE. 


PITFIELD STREET, HOXTON. 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. GUS. LEACH, Actual and Responsible Manager 
36, Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 
Proprietors and Lessees .....0 e.sees00.000ee GUS, LEACH & JAMES KIRK, 


A BRILLIANT PROGRAMME, 


consisting of 


ORIGINAL DRAMAS, 
AND THE VERY BEST LEADING VARIETY ARTISTES. 


Two Perfurmances nightly, 6.30 and 9 o’clock. 
POPULAR PRICES. 








Registered Telegraphic Address, “DIDCOTT, LONDON.” Telephone No. 3,905. 
Registered Cable Address, “ DIDCOTT, NEW YORK.” 


Messrs. HUGH J. DIDCOTT & CO., 
The Eminent Dramatic and Musical Agents. 


THE BEACON OF ALL ENGLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL MANAGERS. 
5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES. 
Mr. Didcott ma y be consulted from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 
or by special appointment. 








RICHARD WARNER & CO., 


Directors of Bnfernational eafrical and usical enc 
f gn YORK ROAD, ae Late, ae Agency, 
Mavrice pg Frece (late Theatre Royal, Liverpool, &c.), Manager. J. Somers, Secretary. 
In conjunction with every principal Agent on the Continent. 
Headquarters for all the principal American Managers. 
Telegraphic Address—* Popular, London.” Telephune, 4,522. 





STOLL’S AGENCY, 
THE EMPIRES, CARDIFF, NEWPORT, and SWANSEA, and the PANOPTICON, CARDIFF, 


STOLL’S AGENCY. Caterers for Fétes, Galas, Winter Gardens, Aquaria, 
STOLL’S AGENCY. Concert Ha'ls, Theatres, Circuses, 
STOLL 8 AGENCY. Sees all Artistes submitted. 


Address—OSW ALD STOLL, THE EMPIRE, CARDIFF. 





JI. L. KENNEDY & OCO., 
140, STEELHOUSE LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARMOUR, SWORDS, AND JEWELLERY 


Used in all the modern grand productions both at home and abroad. 
Testimonials from upwards of fifty Managers.. 


Established nearly 100 years. 
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WILLSONS’ 
DAY BILLS 


At our usual low rates. 


STREAMERS 


The Largest Assortment in the 
United Kingdom. 


PICTORIALS 


(Lithographic and Letterpress). Suitable for Circuses, Dioramas, Panto- 
mimes, and Minstrels. Send for Catalogue. 


MAMMOTH POSTERS 


To any size. Also Single Sheet Posters, 80 by 60 in., equal to $-sheet 
Double Crown. 
CIRCULARS, HANDBILLS, THROWAWAYS, &c. 





Wo roquire no exaggerated advertisements. Thanks to our numerous 
customers for their kind recommendations. 


‘Wo aro still adding Machinery to keop pace with our increasing trade. 
WILLSONS’, NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


THE PARTINGTON 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY, 


Victoria Embankment (Next Temple Station), London, W.C., 
and Pimlico, S.W. 


WALTHAMSTOW — 51, St. Mary’s Road; 
PARIS—30, Boulevard des Italiens ; 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 
and have the best organised system of Advertising. 
NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS. 
London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A. 


Sole Agents for L. C. & D. R., Metropolitan, District, Inner Circle, 
Maidstone and Ashford, Greenwich, and Brighton and Dyke Railways, and 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 


Electrical Signs and Automatic Advertiser. 
Sole Agents for spaces within Crystal Palace. 
Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to Customers. 
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FANCY DRESS BALLS. 
wy. CLA RHS oO a 


Court Costumier and Perruquier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 
















WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS, 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
CHARADES, &c., attended in Town or Country on Moderate 
Terms. Competent Men sent with every Requisite, 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &c., for FANCY DRESS 
BALLS, of the Best Quality and Workmanship. Professional 
Terms. Sale or Hire. 

CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER. the Queen of 
Powders. Unrivalled for the Complexion. 
or by post, ls. 8d. 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FATRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISIMAS COs- 
TUME, WIG, ard BEARD on Hire for Christmas Parties. 
Sale or Hire. Estimates given. 










Toilet 
ls. 6d. per box; 














45 & 44, WELLINGTON sT., Mrs. Langtr as Cleo atra 
STRAND, LONDON. Geaeeaenriate ia 


THE LONDON CONJURING TRICK WORKS. 


EsTaBLisHep 1818. 


FRANK HIAM, 


INVENTOR, DESIGNER, AND MANUFACTURER or’ 
MAGICAL APPARATUS AND CONJURING TRICKS. 
PANTOMIME AND BALLET TRICKS. 

Also TRICKS for BURLESQUES, EXTRAVAGANZAS, and SKETCHES. 
Wholesale and Retail. Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, Fivepence. 
Testimonials from the Magical and Dramatic Profession. 
Works: 15, Nile Street, City Road, London, N. 
CONJURING ENTERTAINMENTS PROVIDED. 


WHITE’S PERFECT FITTING TIGHTS. 


Any Colour. 




















All Hand-made from Best Quality of Yarns, 
Cotton, 5s. and 6s, per pair; 
WORSTED (very best quality), 6. 6d 
Fine Cashmere, 7s. 6d., Stout Cashmere, 8s.; Best Spun Silk, Cotton above Gusset, 9s. 6d. ; 
Best Spun Silk throughout, 12s. 6d.; Pure Silk throughout, 28s, 













Postar Orpers AND MEASURES TO 


WHITE, 68, LONG ROW, NOTTINGHAM. 


WRITE FOR LIST. 
a2 
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. " 7 7) i. x CI 
WP DLLE. BEATRICE’S COMPANY, 
Under the Management of 
MR. FRANK HARVEY. 
Twenty fourth Year of Tour. 
REPERTOIRE. 
SINS OF THE NIGHT. JUDGE NOT, 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. THE WORLD AGAINST HER, 
A RING OF IRON, THE WAGES OF SIN. 
THE WORKMAN. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, A DAUGHTER OF THE POOR, 
THE MOTHER. THE WIFE'S VICTORY. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. BUILT ON SAND. 
FROU-FROU. A MAD MARRIAGE. 
LIFE AND DEATH. FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 


HH A. SCUDAMORE’S TOUR. 
= AUTUMN, ’94. 
WITH AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 
SENSATIONAL DRAMA 
OF THE PRESENT DAY, ENTITLED 
“ELDORADO.” 
POWERFUL CAS’. 
GORGEOUS SCENERY. 


For Vacant Dates address Mr. Scupamore, Inglewood, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


JOHN HENRY COOK EH’S 
ROYAL CIRCUSES. 


EDINBURGH. (To let from the end of February.) 
ABERDEEN, 
GREENOCK, 
(To let from the end of February.) LEITH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


\ | RR. BRBROBERT ARTA U HR, 
LESSEE ann MANAGER, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRES, ABERDEEN ann DUNDEE, 
AND 
THEATRE ROYAL, WOLVERHAMPT 5, 


Mr. OSMOND TEARLE. 
The Adelphi tour of “THE TRUMPET CALL.” 


Miss CONSTANCE BELLAMY. 
Touring under the management of Mr. ROBERT ARTHUR. 
Address all communications to Dundee, 
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R. D’ OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANIES 
B, C, D, & E. 
PERFORMING 
‘| UTOPIA, LIMITED. IOLANTHE. THE MIKADO 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. THE GONDOLIERS. 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. PATIENCE. HADDON HALL. VICAR OF BRAY. 





lita YEAR OF TOURS. 
Apprrss— 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON. 


ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA re 


LIMITED. 





LOLOLOLLOLOPPLEPPLPI YIP 


GEORGE NICHOLSON, Ese. soe ace yen .» Chairman, 


aed 
Ee 


Proressor J. F. BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. - | 

GEORGE FREEMANTLE, ise , Directors 
WILHELM GANZ, Ese i 

HENRY BRUCE, Ese. 7. 

T. H. FRIEND, Ese. son f emaaing Divect 


, GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 
ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT . 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Sole Manager “on en o ..» Mr. T. H. Frienp, 








ROYAL COURT THEATRE AND OPERA HOUSE, 


LIVERPOOL. ~ | 
Responsible Manager... i .» Mr. Henry Bruce. 


oo 
ee 


One of the most elegant and perfectly appointed Theatres in England. 


9 UNEQUALLED FOR ITS ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES. . 
NO DEBENTURE OR SEASON TICKET-HOLDERS, a 
Registered Address—“ Court, steannell 


Registered OMices of THE ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, Limited : 
B. 16, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


Secretary... .. HE. CHAS. HOILE. 


Telegraphic Address :—* Napvesupa, Lonvon.” 
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FRED FREDERICK’S BURLESQUE TOUR. 
“THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA,” 
By CHARLES STIRLING PARKER. 


Now in Fourth Year of Tour. 
Booked and re-booked at all Ai provincial theatres, also at three London theatres. 


Miss KATIE FREDERICK as “Tue Rose.” The “ Riarro” Troupe of Lady Dancers. ° 


Printing by Allen & Son, Stafford & Co., Nassau Co., Montague Chatterton and Art 
Designing Co.; also American. 


All communications, Theatre Royal, Stratford, London. 


HAROLD B. NELSON’S 
COMPANIES. 





Tours, 1894-95. 


Address— 
HAROLD B. NELSON, 


Lake House Park, Wanstead, Essex. 


BUSINESS MANAGER .. ....c.cccccc.cecccceeces H. ADATR NELSON. 
ey PITT HARDAORE, 
a 


LESSEE, COMEDY THEATRE, MANCHESTER; 





CO-LESSEE, THEATRE ROYAL, OLDHAM 
(with Linpo Courtenay) ; 


PROPRIETOR, PRINCE’S THEATRE, BLACKBURN, 
and THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN. 


TOURS FOR 1894. 

“EAST LYNNE,” 
“SHAUGHRAUN,” 
“ROBERT EMMET,” 
“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN.” 






All Communications to Comedy Theatre, Manchester. 
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THE 
RENAD BROTHERS 
si - (CHARLES and FREDERIC), 
) In their inimitable Spectacle, entitled— 
. “THE SWISS EXPRESS.” 


Acknowledged throughout Great Britain and the Continent to be the most 
successfal adaptation of ‘LE VOYAGE EN SUISSE” ever seen. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE THE ERA WEEKLY, 





ON TOUR 
As “ Lady Macbeth,” “ Portia,” “ Juliet,” 
“ Pauline,” “ Camille,” 
“‘ Desdemona,” and “Mary Queen of Scots.” 
Address: Care of sole Agent, GILBERT TATE. 


| 
| 
MRS. WALTER BENTLEY | 





FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 23 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 
PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 


INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS . 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Public wo be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


: 
J 
SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, ! 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintaining the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 

Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 

Address all ccmmunications as to route, &c., to 
SAM HAGUE, 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
St. James's Hall, Liverpool. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 
THE ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS. 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK—“* ORIGINAL.” 


PRODUCED THEIR GRAND PANTOMIME, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 
At the THEATRE ROYAL, LEEDS, on DECEMBER 23, 1898. 


OVER 100 ARTISTS ENGAGED. 
STARTLING NOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES. 
MAGNIFICENT DRESSES AND SCENERY. 


The whole Produced under the Personal Direction of 


Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD. 


EASTER 1894.—The Evergreen “FRIVOLITY,” Up-to-Date, will again go on 
the road. Eleventh Year of Tour, and has been Playing to Bigger Business 
than ever. 


“ Frivolity!” “ Frivolity !” 
THEIR OWN CREATION. 
NO VACANT DATES. 


CAUTION. 

All the ‘*Business,” Mechanical and other Tricks in 
**Frivolity ” are copyright and protected. Legal proceed ngs 
will be taken against any person infringing same. 

MORRIS & RICKARDS, 
Solicitors, 
1 Mitre Court, Temple. 


Proprietor, Mr. JOHN LEOPOLD, 
538, Caledonian Road, N. 
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entitled **LOCOMOTION,” 


1794, the Old Clown; 1894, the Clown, 


OSCAR BARRETT S Pantomime, * CINDE 
HARLEQUINADE, 
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In Opening and Novel 


CHARLES LAURI’S ORIGINAL 
“VOYAGE EN SUISSE.” 
New Version by J. W. MABSON. 
Third Year—Tour of the above Play commencing 30th April, 1894, re-visiting all the Principal Theatres. 
All Communications re Tour to be addressed, 


MAURICH HEBERT, Lyrctum THEatTRE, LOnNDon. 
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MLTS5 SARAH THORNE 


continues to receive Pupils for Dramatic tuition and Stage practice. 
Miss Tuorne will resume her Elocution Classes (Shakespeare) in London on 


January 16th. The Dramatic Season at the Theatre Royal, Margate, will 
commence on Easter Monday. 





“Miss Tuorye’s elocution is pure and cultivated.”—Renfrewshire Gazette. 
“ Her style is classic and simple.”—Dublin Irish Times, 
“ An admirable instructress."—Epwarp Terry. 

Mr. Antaur Cecit writes to Miss Tuorwe :— 


“T believe you can afford yo.ng people the best if not the only cLance they can have in these 


days of gaining a practical knowiedge of the technicalities of their profession in all its branches 
within a few months,” 


* Miss Tuorne is doing in an unpretentious way to atone, by private tuition and practice, 
for the absence of a schol of acting. Saturday night's representation of ‘A Midsummer 


Night's Dream,’ by pupils of Miss Tuornx, proves how much individual effort can do to 
compensate fur nativual shoricoming.”— The Globe. 


The Baroness Buapert-Cuovtts writes :— 


“Both Mr. Burdett-Coutts and myself, as also the friends who accompanied us, derived 
great pleasure trom the representation” (“ Hamlet”). 


“Perhaps you will permit me to say how much I think the public owes to you in promoting 


the wterests of young artistes and in preserving the best traditions of the English stage, by 
muintainiog such a theatre as you conduct here” (Margate). 


Address—59, EDITH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 


VWLiIss OCISSIE CRANFORD, 
LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


aE CHEVALIER SCOVEL, 


the American Tenor. 


ADDRESS— 
VILLA LA TERRAZZA, VIALE MACCHIAVELLI, FLORENCE. 


HEN &Y xm. Beta coe 
Returns to England after lengthened Tour in Australia 
with his smartly-written Monologue Sketch, 
“TT HE GAMBLER.” 


Provincial Tour begins Easter, 1894. 
Address—2 CRAVEN TERRACK, LANUASTER GATE, W. 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted January 22, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron —HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustees—HENRY IRVING, Esq., ALFRED de ROTHSCHILD, Esq., and J. L. TOOLE, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer and Director—THOMAS SWINBOURNE, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 59 Strand. 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT ANNUITIES TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, PROMPTERS, ACTING MANAGERS 
STAGE MANAGERS, TREASURERS, AND SCENIC ARTISTS. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FUND. 


That any Member of this Association, who shall have regularly contributed to its Funds for 
the term of seven years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming incapacitated by accident, or 
infirmity, from exercising his or her professional duties, be entitled to receive such Annuity for 
life as the annual available income of the Funds of the Association shall from year to year 
wfford. At present the Annuitantsare in the receipt of £27. 10s. (Class A), £55 (Class B), 
und £82. 10s. (Class C), but these amounts to be increased as the Funds will admit. 


The Honorary Medical Officers have generously conceded to Members the 
privilege of consulting them gratuitously in cases of illness. 


If any Member shall die at any period after the commencement of his or her Membership, the 
sum of Ten Pounds shall be allowed to be paid out of the Funds of the Association for funeral 


expenses. 


SCALE OF QUARTERLY PAYMENTS. 


| | | | 
Age next Age next 
Birthday | Ciass A. | Ciass B. | Crass C, Birthday Ciass A. | CLAss B, 
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The payments of Female Members cease when they have completed their Fifty-fifth year. 
All communications to be addressed to the 


Secretary, CHARLES J. DAVIES, 
The Fund Office, Catherine Chambers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
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M RB. wiLFo RD SELWYN. 
PRINCIPAL HEAVIES. 


Address—AS PER 
WEEKLY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DANCING. 


MADAME KATTI LANNER, 
DIRECTRESS. 


73, TOTTENAAM COURT ROAD, W. 
* Fan without vulgarity.” 


MR. CHARLES BIGNELL, 


COMEDIAN AND VOCALIST. 
ROYAL till Easter. 
TROCADERO till Easter. 
PALACE, CAMBRIDGE, to follow. 
METROPOLITAN, SOUTH LONDON, to follow. 
STAR, Dublin, EASTER. 
GRAND TOUR TO FOLLOW. 
Aut Biz must pe pone tarovcn H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 


ML &- WA LTEHKER STANTON, 
GIANT ROOSTER, 
PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE, BIRMINGHAM. 
Sole Inventor, Maker, Patentee, and Performer of Improved Devices in 
Mechanical Birds. 
No. or British Parent, 19,024. 


sm. @&. Bm. WVOODABOUBH, 
THE FAMOUS IMPERSONATOR OF MEN AND MANNERS. 

Author and Composer of the most successful Songs of the day, published by Francis Day & 
Hunter, Howard & Co., Sheard & Co., M»ccatto & Co., &c. 

OUR BEATIE, the Vocal Phenomenon of the 19th Century; absolutely without an equal 
in the World. OUR BEATIE, 11 years old Jan. 25th, 1894; the Anatomical Puzzle. OUK 
BEATIE holds two and three dates at ali the Leading Halls. 

Address— J. H. WOODHOUSE, Song Book Villa, Leeds; or back page of “ Tus Era” weekly. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! BOOTS! 
GEORG E MULLIS SS. 
THEATRICAL, BURLESQUE, axp COMIC OPERA 
BooT AND SHOE MAKER. 

All kinds of Sabots kept in Stock. 

292, STRAND, W.C. (Side Door). 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 


Miss JHNN Y ae Ts Bits 


RESTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
THE GUEST OF LUSCOMBE SEARELLE, Ese. 


Sore Agents, H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 


METSSs VESTA - 2 bse ey 
THE LONDON IDOL. 
The leading artiste on the Variety Stage.—Vide Press. 

Curistmas, 1893-94—* Dick Whittington,” Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sprinc—Short American Season at Pastor’s Theatre, New York. 
Summer—London Season. | Avtumn—Provincial Tour. 

Curistmas, 1894-95—Principal, Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham. 
Fully Booked for next Three Years. 
Sore Business Manacer, London and Provinces, WALTER DE FRECE. 


VMER.-- Ae mS eC SE 


COMEDIAN AND VOCALIST, 


After most successful seasons in Theatres in London and Provinces with his great Drama 
‘BALLYVOGAN,” and his Farcicar, Musica Comedy, “OUR PARTY,” and in VarRtrty 
Theatres with his COMICAL MUSICAL TRIOS and SKETCHES, is now on a FORTY 
WEEKS’ TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA with his Farcical Comedy, 
“OUR PARTY,” and an English Comedy Company, including Miss Annie Kiyc-Lioyp and 
Mr. Harrt Krxo-Lroyp, Address—Care of “Tae Era” Office. 


“’E DUNNO WHERE ’E ARE.” 


MR. GUS. ELEN, 
THE FAMOUS COCKNEY AND COSTER COMEDIAN, 
Christmas and New Year's arrangements as follows:— 
EMPIRE. 
SOUTH LONDON. (No Vacancirs, 1894.) 


§S (Cross). 
(No Vacancizs, 1894.) TROCADERO. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 
Sole and exclusive Agents: Messrs. H. J. DIDCOTT & CO. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


SOUTH AFRICA. . 


To Companies and Managers contemplating 
to visit South Africa. 





A. BONAMICI, 
Theatrical Impresario (established in a Africa in 1879), SOLE LESSEE 
of the 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, CAPE TOWN; 


THE GLOBE THEATRE ) JOHANNESBURG, 
AND - SOUTH AFRICAN 
FILLIS AMPHITHEATRE | REPUBLIC: 


AND Co-PROPRIETOR OF THE 
LYRIC OPERA COMPANY, on Tour, 


Is open to undertake Operatic, Dramatic, and Burlesque 
Companies’ Tours in SOUTH AFRICA 


ON FIXED OR SHARING TERMS. 


AIDED PASSAGES GRANTED. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
Agents in all Principal Towns of South Africa. 


Head Office: JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


Post Office Bow, 1,107. Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bonamici, Johannesburg.” 


COMPANIES AND ARTISTES, 
Operatic, Dramatic, Burlesque, Variety, &c., 
Can apply to Mr. Bonamici’s London Representative, 


ALFRED MOUL, Esq., 


19, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE CRAGGS, 


GENTLEMEN ACROBATS, 

Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4, 1889. 
FOLIES-BERGERF, PARIS (3 months). LONDON to follow. NO VACANT DATES. 
Agent—Warner. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, SE. ; 
and W. Crace, Proprietor, Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 





TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS,) “INIMITABLE,” LEEDS. 


vo 


HOME, 


GRANTHAM ARMS, 


DYER STREET, ry LEEDS, 


MUSICAL AND 
VARIETY AGENT 


PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, CONTINENTAL, AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN PAPERS KEPT. 
LL 


THOMAS CAYANAH, 
THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER, 


80, Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
‘ WORKS—97a, OXFORD ST. 


— 


PLAYGOERS! 
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~ PERFORMING 


BEASTS, 


PERFORMING 


BIRDS, 
PERFORMING 
REPTILES. 


WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, from 10s. to £1,000, 
FOR-SALE OR HIRE OR EXCHANGE, 


FIVE WIND-UP PERFORMING CARRIAGES FOR SALE. 


80,000 PARROTS IMPORTED ANNUALLY. 


WILLIAM CROSS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


CARL CAPELLE’S BIRD FOOD. -10 MEDALS. 
W. CROSS, Sole Agent for Great Britain. 


C7.” . PATENT 
Improved Sp-up Chairs “isso ), 
FOR ih TO FLOOR, OR PORTABLE FOR CONCERT HALLS, &. 
Ste Comfortable, Elegant, & Durable. 


VARIOUS DESIGNS. 


Upholstered in Velvet from 
10/6 each, in rows. 


prici 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. tainn 


Supplied to the following Theatres and 
Musi 


alls :— 
HAYMARKET. 
COURT. 
GARRICK, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
ROYAL, ALDERSHO., 
GRAND, Heit. 
PRINCE OF WALES’, Liverroot. 
GLOBE, JOHANNESBURG. 
ALFXANDRA, Pow? BLIZABETH. 
TROCADERO. 
ROYAL ALBERT. 
MANCHESTER PALACE of VARIETIES. 
DUB!IN STAR PALACE of VARIETIES. 
BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, 


H. “LAZARUS & SON, THEATRICAL AND GENERAL UPHOLSTERERS, 
33, CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘BLACKPOOL 
WINTER GARDENS PAVILION 


Der (iNajesty’s Opera Mouse. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT ESTABLISHMENT STANDS UNRIVALLED IN EUROPE. 
The number of Visitors who passed the turnstiles during the last season (1893) was over 


ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER. 


The Granp Pavition, capable of holding 15,000 persons, is fitted with large Stage and one of 
the handsomest Prosceniums in the world. In this gigantic Theatre during the Season, which 
ruas Three Months, viz., July, August, and September, 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, 
GYMNASTIC AND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Are given Twice every Day. 

BRILLIANT ORCHESTRA OF 50 PERFORMERS. 
During the Year various other Entertainments take place in the same building :— 
Grand Concerts, Oratorios, Promenade Concerts, and Every 
Sunday Evening Grand Sacred Concerts. 

THE FINEST OPERATIC anv CONCERT SINGERS ayy MUSICIANS are ENGAGED. 
THE WINTER GARDENS CHORAL SOCIETY, 

Numbering about 300, are under the direction of Dr. H. Fisnur, Mus.Doc. 


In connection with the above, and under the same roof. 


RER MAJESTY’S OPERA ROUSE, 


Which is acknowledged one of the most elegant and comfortable Theatres in the United Kingdom, 
capable of holding about 2,000. ‘ 

ONLY THE FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES AND LEADING STARS ARE BOOKED. 
Managers and Authors should bear in mind that this is a first-class Theatre, and only 
receives positively No. { Companies. 

NOTICE.-Everyone paying to the Opera House (even the Gallery, Gd.) has the 


privilege of passing through to the Grand Pavilion, and witnessing the Great LEnter- 
tainments there without extra charge. 


TRE ROYAL CIRCUS 


Is also in connection with the other places of entertainment, with Stabling for 100 Horses; will 
hold 4,000 Visitors. 


THIS CIRCUS IS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER SEASON. 
SUPERB FLORAL HALL, PALM HOUSE, AND GIGANTIC FERNERY. 
SKATING RINK. FAIRY CAVES AND GROTTOES., 
Magnificent Refreshment Rooms and Buffets. 

THE VERY BEST OF EVERYTHING, AND CHEAP PRICES, 
GRANDEST BILLIARD SALOON IN THE COUNTRY. 
WILLIAM HOLLAND (The People’s Caterer), 

Geserat Manacer, 


Blackpool Winter Gardens and Pavilion Company, Ltd, 
B 
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BANBURY.—EXCHANGE HALL, MARKET PLACE. 


The Largest and Most Popular Public Room in the Town. Size, 80 ft. by 56 ft., and 
galleries. Seats 1,200 persons. Large Stage, Proscenium, and Scenery. The only Licensed 
Koom in the Town. Let for alt First-class Entertainments. Population, 15,000; within 
three miles of pcst office, 21,000. 


Apply to T. W. Boss, Sole Proprietor and Manager, 32, Marlborough Road, Banbury. 





BELPER.—PUBLIC HALL. 


Newly built in centre of town, and close to Riilway, Large Hall, 68 feet by 45 feet, 20 feet 
high ; platform, 24 feet across, can be extended :o 40 feet. Seat 700; three kinds of chairs, 
Licensed for stage plays. Every accommodation «s to retiring rooms and underground com- 
munication provided, Best room in Midland Counties. 


Apply, Mr. Josera I’ym, Managing Director, Belper. 





BRIDPORT, DORSET.—-DRILL HALL 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &c. 
Seat 700; total accommodation, 800. 


Apply to MAJOR WHETHAM, Bridport. 





CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HALL, the property of the Corporation, largest in Chester- 
field, and most complete in Derbyshire. Seats over 1 0:0, Every accommodation. Acoustic 
properties unequalled. Licensed for Dramatic Performances. Proscenium, scenery, &e., in the 
Hall. «nd ean be had on reasonable terms fr m Amateur Dramatic Society. TH! LECTURE 
HALL in the same building (but entirely separate) seats nearly 300. Platform, s reen, &c., 
and provision for footlights. Heated throughout with hot water and lighted with gas 

For vacant dates and terms, which are moderate and inclusive, apply to D. Gorman, Sec. 





CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(POPULATION, INCLUDING SPRINGFIELD, ADJOINING, 13,500). 
Size, 100 feet by 45 feet, 40 teet high. 

Lice sed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated ; 
Platform Stage, 28 feet by 20 feet ; Good Touring Companies do well, 
Dates and Terms on Application, addressed 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 
ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 32s.) £135. 

Paid 10 per cent. dividend for years 1890, '91, 92, and '93 
FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES ONLY RECEIVED. 

JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 
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GOOLE—-THEATRE ROYAL. 


PROPRIBTOR 40, <c0<cocoess CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 











} : , 
| This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
* 18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances. 
j Population, 16,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 
\ Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles; Doncaster, 17 ; Gainsboro’, 38 ; ) 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29; Wakefield, 27 ; Castleford, 22 ; Pontefract, 19; 
Hull, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. } 
Also Pablic Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 
For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 
HULL.— THEATRE ROYAL. i} 
: OPEN FOR THE SEASON. ' 
| Sore Lessee anp MaAnacer: 
Mr. ALFRED CUTHBERT. 
LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
Address 
all 
Communications— 
- Captain WINSTANLEY, Sorte Lessee anp MANacer. 





LIVERPOOL. 
-| sr. JAMES’S HAL.I.. | 


e Sore Lessee AND MANAGER............... Mr. SAM HAGUE. 
. ENTIRELY RECONSTRUCTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOUT AT A COST 
e OF £5,000. THREE DISTINCT AND SEPARATE EXITS. 


Opinions of the Liverpool Press. 
rue expensive structural alterations inside the Hall and additional exits for the convenience of habitués 
render it one of the finest and safest edifices of its kind in the City. The interior is really beautifully orna- 





= mented. The ceiling, one of the handsomest in the City, never looked so well, and the Proscenium is one mass : 
f gold and rich colour—a picture in itself, and forms a fitting and appropriate frame for another picture—the 
new Act Drop, a charmingly painted landscape, “ Baldwin Old Mill,” Isle of Man, by Mr. F. Hoepfner, of 
' Douglas. Thuis is really a work of art, and will bear close mspection. 
. 
For dates &e. apply to SAM HAGUE, St. James’s Hall, Liverpool. 
NOTTINGHAM-THEATRE ROYAL, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
AND : 
— “THE LADY SLAVEY’ TOURS. 
Proprietors.......... Tue NorrncHam Tueatre Company, Limirep, 
Manager..............+...+0.H. CEcIL BERYL, 
3. 


To whom all communications conuected with the business of the Theatre and 
Tours should be addressed. 


Telegraphic Address: Beryi, Norrincuam. 
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RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 
79 ft. by 40 ft. 3 in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One day, £2. 10s.; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 


Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Commissioners. 


RHYL (N. WALES). 


OPERETTA HOUSE, Centre of the Town, Handsomely Upholstered and Decorated. Splendi: 
Scenery. Sole Lessee and Resident Manager, Mr. Husert O’Grapy. Will open Whit Week 
May 14, 1894. Suitable for all Classes of Entertaynments, but must be first-class of its surt 
Rent or Share. For further particulars address Huserrt O’Grapy, Hubert Villa, Fairfiel’ 
Liverpool, until April lst ; after see Tur Era. 








LESSEE AND MANAGERESS ..........00.....-.-....5 Mrs. L. M. SNOWDON, 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 


RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Prices—Private Boxes, from Two Guineas; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s. 
Pit, ls. ; Gallery, 6d. 

NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL. 


In the principal street of the Town. Suitable for First-class Entertainments, 
Concerts, Dioramas, &c. 
Accommodates 1,000 persons. 


Large Stage and Three Dressing Rooms. 


For Vacant Dates and Terms, apply to Taomas Pyxx, Secretary. 


TROWBRIDGE.— JUBILEE TOWN HALL. 
VERY HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS. 
LET FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LICENSED BY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. Commodious stage. Acoustic properties 
perfect. Splendidly lighted and heated. Will seat 700, and gallery 10v. 


Apply to T. S. Hitt, Clerk to Local Board, Trowbridge. 








SOUTH SHIELDS.—_THEATRE ROYAL. | 
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| WREXHAM PUBLIC HALL AND CORN EXCHANGE 


Is the largest Hall in North Wales. Will seat nearly 1,200 persons. Height of room, 36 feet. 
Capital Ae ustie properties. Large Stage, 36 feet long. Good Dressing Rooms. &c. Terms: 
: Three nights £6. 10+, six nights £10. 10s., including scenery and gas; without scenery, 
} 4 £5. 17s. 6d. and £3. 5s. Wrexham is the Military Centre for North Wales, and is wh the midst 
of a large population, 12 miles from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 30 from Shrewsbury, 
New Scenery. Address—A. C, Nicuotsun, Wrexham. 





CONJURING TRICKS. 
HAMLEY’S 


GRAND MAGICAL SALOONS 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


—— 2 


Prices 25 per cent. under any other House. 


— + + —— 


MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS. 





The Largest Stock of Conjuring 
Tricks in the World. 


SHIPPERS AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 600 ENGRAVINGS, POST FREE, 6d. STAMPS. 


229, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1760. 


A 











Cc. MILTON CHASE, | 
MECHANICIAN, ! 
MANUFACTURER OF FIRST-CLASS MAGICAL APPARATUS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ‘ 
FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
INVENTOR OF STAGE TRICKS AND ILLUSIONS. 
Novelties constantly produced in all Branches 
of the Art. 

AGENTS IN LONDON, PARIS, AND BERLIN. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1851 BY N. E. CHASE, 
45, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. U.S.A. 
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NICHOLLS’ PATENT AUTOMATIC SHUT-UP SEATS, 


For Theatres, Music Halls, Lecture and Ball Rooms, Restaurants 
and Bars, City Offices, &c., &c. 


Various Patterns. Rows any Length required. 








Provides a convenient and ample gangway to every row of seats 
for ingress and egress, and the best for economising space. 


NICHOLLS, 47, ENDEL STREET, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


SOLE AGENT AND MAKER OF GRAYDON’S PATENT SLIDING SAFETY BARRIER 
FOR ENTRANCE-WAYS OF PLACES OF PUBLIC RESORT. 





THE ‘“‘WOODMAN,’” 
EASY ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


THIS WORLD-FAMED HOSTELRY COMPLETELY REBUILT, REFURNISHED, 
AND REDECORATED. 

/ apncts L. a 
FOR CONVENIENCE OF THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSION, 
ORDINARY EVERY SUNDAY AT ONE O'CLOCK, 
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LACHENAL. Bz co.’s 


English (and Duet) Patent; and Newly 
Improved Chromatic 


rN CONCERTINAS, 


Of every description. 






AS ADOPTED BY ALL THE Principal PROFESSORS, 


Highest Awards :—London, 1862; Paris, 1878; 
Sydney, 1880; London, 1884; Adelaide, 1887. Gold 
Medal, Liverpool, 1886. Silver Meda/, Paris, 1889, 


Manufactory, LONDON, W.C. | ww WHEAaTSTONE 2 co. 





| ELFAST, THEATRE ROYAL, and M B.. 2.  W.. BARDiLET 
OPERA HOU-E, LONDONDERRY. Sole Pro- | 4 CHARACTER COMEDIAN AND 


prietor, Mr. J. F. WAnpEN. Business Manager, Frep BURLESQUE ACTOR, 
W. Wanpen. Always glad to hear from first-class Comic Opera, Pantomime, &c, 
Travelling Companies. Address—Belfast. Agents—Messrs. BLACKMORE. 








|. THOMAS J. LAMBOURNE,.—Fourth 
B OWNESS, WINDERMERE. s Year with Mrs, Bandmann-Palmer as “Sir Peter 
The large room of the Working Men’s Club is Teazle,” “ Hardcastle,” “'Touchstone,” ‘ amos,” 


now let for Theatrical Entertainments. Size, 65 by 33. | “ Polonius,” “First Gravedigeer,” &c. Address 
Good Stage. Piano. Actors’ Associatson, 36, St. Martin's Lane. 


Joseru SAUL, Secretary, Bowness, Windermere. 





M! SS a ARIE LONGMORE 
(Mes. F. W. HUMPHREYS) Disengaged, 
UBLIN. QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE. Address — Rose an Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston; 
D Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLIS JONES. or FRED. W. Humpureys, Musical Director, Theatre 
General Manager, Mr.°J. W. WHITBREAD. Royal, Birmingham. 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. 








Terms, &c., addrees—- J. W. WHITBREAD. Y'HARLES HARRINGTON’S Great 
| American Combination in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
“The White Slave,” and “The Octoroon.” Real 


G REAT YARMOUTH.—THEATRE Negroes. Freed Slaves. Special Scenery. New Print- 
ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of | ing. On tour in principal cities, 

Wales. No Debentures. Silver Tickets entirely 
abolished. Re-constructed and decorated from plans | y 
of Frank Matcham, Esq. First-class Companies only J ghd ee ae Lee 7 ee us 

»j _—_— >) ; y y TING .E. nC 8 >| » ( 
received.—Sele Proprister, Mr. J. W. MiomTINGALE his original “ Merry Folks” and Electric Figure, may 
be engaged for Private Parties, Concerts, &c., 
with or without his Company of Artistes. 

For terms, address 

1514, Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 








G REAT YARMOUTH.—ROYAL AQUA- 
RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round. 

Capable of holding £120. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. W. 

NIGHTINGALE, First-class Companies only received. 





| NIGHTS FOR THE MILLION— 
Buy of the Maker, S. REID, Artist in Shapes, and 





Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A larve 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
hand, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
UNITED KINGDOM, punctually attended to on remittance, and « perfect 
3 & 4, Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. | fit guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
First-class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. | Every description of Animal Skins made to order. 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
é ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 








a (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. There is also a magnificent 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs, 
Private rooms for largc and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of 
Mutton specially cooked to perfection trom 12.30 to 8.30 p.m. Originator of professed Carvers to attend on each 
customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits, The largest stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. 
Bills of all the Theatres to be seen in the Hall. 


E. W. Caruis, Managing Director. 
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Marriott & Gooper. 


The “HUMBER,” “RIPLEY,” and” 
“OLYMPIA” CYCLES. 
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A POPULAR MOUNT, 


[he following are a few of our Patrons from the Theatrical Profession to whom our Cycles 
have given every possible satisfaction : 









HERBERT CAMPBELL, Ese. HARRY RANDALL, Ese. ’ 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Ese. G. T. MINSHULL, Eeq. | 
Wm. ELTON, Ese. HERBERT SPRAKE, Esa. 

Cuas. 8. FAWCETT, Ese. G. ADNEY PAYNE, Ese. 

Ss. HERBERTE-BASING, Ese F. 8S. BANTOCK, Ere. 





Hersert Camppetr, Esq., wr tes, Feb. 7: “ The ‘ R-pley’ Tricycle I purchased from you 
has given me great satisfaction, and 1 can strongly re ommend them.” 






We are sure that all the above-named gentlemen would gladly endorse the good opinion 
expresst a hy M r. Campbell. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO MEMBERS OF THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 


Write for Price Lists. Free. 


SHIRLEY & THROWER, 


16 & 17, CRANBOURN STREET (Corner of Charing Cross Road), 
THEATRICAL & GENERAL BOOT MAKERS. 


EstapuisHep Firry Years. 



















A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WALKING BOOTS AND 
SHOES IN STOCK, 

Weppine Orpers ATreNDED To at Suort Norice. 
MAKERS OF THE GENTLEMEN'S “ WEST- 
END BOOT,” HAND-SEWN, WHOLE 
GOLOSH, BUTTON OR LACE, 21s. 
























Diagrams for Self-Measurement and Shape sent on application. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


Are recommended by all who have had them in use for Years 
to be unsurpassed for 


Quality of Tone and Touch, 
Durability and Intrinsic Value. 


BE ASCHERBERG & CO. ° 


Pianoforte Wlanufacturers and Wusic Publishers, 


46, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD LEDGER. 
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Dramatic and Musical Calendar 
Rising Actresses : 
Miss MABEL LOVE 
Miss DEcIMA MOORE 
Miss ELLALINE TERRISS ... 
Miss JULIA NEILSON 
Miss MAY YORE ... 
Miss Cissy Lorrus 
Rising Actresses. Short Descriptions 
The Trony of Fate. By Catharine 
Stewart 
New Plays and Important Revivals 
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Theatres 
New l’ieces at the Provincial Theatres 
New Pieces at the Paris Theatres ... 
Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian 
Obituary for 1893 ... 
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The Impecunious Manager. By John 


Douglass 


Wanted, a Scene. By Lita Smith... 


A Doomed Man. By Byam Wyke 

Old Brooser the “ Super.” By Henry 
Louther 

Nick Balder’s Revenge. By W. Scott 
Folkestone ... 

An Actor's Sister. By Henry Morris 

Jolly Little Woflins. By Watson 

Thornton eee 

Good Old “Stock.” By James 
Carter Edwards 

Church and Stage. By A. J. 
Charleson 

With the Palace Search Light. By 
Alfred W. Marnham 

Art with a Capital “A.” By Frank 
Price 

A Strange Experience. By Preston 
Marchant 

Second Low Comedy and Utility. 


By Arthur Williams 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 
THEATRICAL GLEANERS AND DYERS. 


The COMPANY are now recognised by the Profession to be the Best 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


DRESS & FURNITURE FABRICS. 
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V7 REGO. 27,584. 


SPECIAL TO MANAGERS AND COSTUMIERS. 
SHORTEST TIME. LOWEST PRICES. 
We Collect and Deliver Work from Theatres between each Show. 
PORTIERE, BOX, anp orner neavy CURTAINS anp DRAPERIES CLEANED WHOLE 
BETWEEN SHOWS. 

TABLEAU CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES CLEANED, REGARDLESS OF SIZE. 
CARPETS AND RUGS CLEANED. 

PROPERTY CURTAINS, &c., CLEANED BETWEEN SHOWS. 

CARPET COVERS ann COVERING UP WRAPPERS CLEANED anp GLAZED. 
RICHLY UPHOLSTERED SEATS CLEANED WITHOUT REMOVAL from THEATRE. 


DYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Managers treated with for quantities, Artists’ private work carefully attended to. 


Extract from Tur Era, Nov. 12.—“ The new catalogue of the Chemical Cleaning and Dyeing 
Company, of Argyll Street, Regent Street, 1s a very interesting and well got-up book containing 
useful information for Managers.” 


Telegrams —“ Cleaning, London.” A, aetice” TT H ARRIS, 


Telephone No. 3,923, f 
eo Manager. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1894. 


JANDARY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 7. New Moon, 3h. 7m. a.m. Jan. 21. Full Moon, 3h. 11m. p.m. 
15. First Quarter, 0h, 9m. a.m, 28. Last Quarter, 4h. 51m. p.m. 


How dazzling white the snowy scene! deep, deep 
The stillness of the winter sabbath day— 
Not even a footfall heard.— Crapper. 


| S. rises 
and sets. 
| 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. [is91.) 8 8r 
Hermann’s and Second Fifth Avenue Theatres, New York, burned down.) 4 1s 
Macarthy, the lion tamer, killed at Bolton, Lancashire, 1872. 8Rr 
Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. 3s 
Grand Opera House at Paris opened, 1875. 8R 
Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 5s 
Ist AFTER EprPHany. 

Plays performed on Sundays out of prayer hours, 1578. 

Patrick O'Brien, nearly nine feet high, Jast exhibited in London, 1804. 
Gustavus V. Brooke, tragedian, drowned in the “ London,” 1866. 

Sam Scott, American diver, hung himself on Waterloo Bridge, 1841. 
Equestrian Performances introduced at the Lyceum, 1844. 

Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1865. 

2np AFTER EpipHany. Prince of Wales’s, Glasgow, burned, 1869. 
Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 

First Theatrical Benefit to Mrs. Barry, 1687. 

| Siamese Twins died, 1874. 

Panic at Hebrew Dramatic Club, 17 persons killed, 1£87. 

Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 

Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884, 

Sepruacrsima Sunpay. Polytechnic Institution closed, 1882. 
Opening of Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 

First Patent granted to Actors by Queen Elizabeth, 1574. 

Strand Theatre opened as “‘ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Opening of first Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 1871. 

New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 

Circular from Lord Chamberlain respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 
Sexacesima Sunpay. Stage Plays suppressed by Puritans, 1633. 
Surrey Theatre burned down, 1865. : 

Royal English Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1891. 

New Oxford Music Hall opened, 1893. 
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THE CALENDAR. 
The year 1894 is the latter part of the 5654th cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemorated 
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and the beginning of the 5655th year since the April 21; Pentecost, June 10; the White Fast, or . 


creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- Day of Atonement, is commemorated October 10; 


tation, The year 5655 of the Jewish Era commences the Feast of Tabernacles, October 15; and the | 


on October 1, 1894, being the 12th year of the 298th | Feast of the Eighth Day, October 22 and 23, 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


b. 5. New Moon, 9h. 45m. p.m. | Feb. 20. Full Moon, 2h. 16m. a.m. 


13. First Quarter, 10h. 43m. a.m. | 27. Last Quarter, 0h. 25m. p.m. 


Why, what's the matter 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 
Mvcu Apo Axovt Norutns. 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a | 


41r 
49s 
530 4 


Actors Association founded at Manchester, 1891. 

Stalls first introduced into English Theatres by Alfred Bunn, 1833. 
Stage Playiag prohibited as being seditious, 1549. 

QUINQUAGRSIMA SUNDAY. 

Old Exeter Theatre burned down, 1885. 

Henry Irving born, 1838, 

Asu Wepwespay. John Parry's Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Theatre, 1877. 
Lvhengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880. 
Dublin Theatre Royal burned down, 1880, 

Oxford Music Hall partially destroyed by fire, 1868. 

Ist 1x Lenr. 

The first Patent passed creating a Master of the Revels, 1545. 
Opera House, Northampton, burned down, 1887. 

The Old Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, burned down, 1856. 
Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1890. 
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American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 


Panic at Dunlop Street Theatre, Glasgow, 65 persons killed, 1849. 
2xp in Lent. 
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Closing of Covent Garden Theatre by English Opera Company, 1866. 
Horses first introduced on Covent Garden stage in Bluebeard, 1811. 
The City Theatre, Cripplegate, first opened, 1830. 

The Rose Theatre, in Southwark, opened by Henslowe, 1585. 

Death of Mrs. Nye Chart, 1892. 

Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. 

3ep IN Lent. 
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Macready’s Farewell at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 
Exeter Hall first opened, 1831. 52R 
Union Square Theatre, New York, burned down, 1888. 36s 
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| ECLIPSES, 1894. 
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In the year 1894 there will be two Eclipses of the | Southern and skirts the North-Eastern Coast of 
Sun, and two of the Moon, and a transit of the India, Il1L—A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, Sep- 
Planet Mercury across the Sun's Disc tember 15, 1894, partly visible at Greenwich ; the 

I.—A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, March 21,1894, | first contact with the Earth’s shadow occurs at 
invisible at Greenwich, II.—An Annular Eclipse of 3h. 36m. a.m, ; the middle of the Eclipse at 4h, 32m. 
the Sun, April 6, 1894, invisible at Greenwich, but a.m.; and the last contact with the Earth’s shadow 
visible generally throughout the whole of Asia, at5h.27m.a.m. At the middle of the Eclipse rather 

> Russian America, Java, and parts of Borneo and more than a fifth part of the Moon's diameter 
y the Phillipine Islands; the central line crosses will be covered. 1V.—A Total Eclipse of the Sun, 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 7. New Moon, 2h. 19m. p.m. | March 21. Full Moon, 2h. 11m. p.m. 
14, First Quarter, 6h. 28m. p.m. | 29. Last Quarter, Sh. 28m. a.m. 


Daffodils 
That. come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1877. 
Benjamin Webster's Complimentary Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, 1874 
Barnum's Museum and Theatre, New York, burned down, 1868. 
4ru in Lent, First Oratorio performed Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 1732 
Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 18456. 
Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 
The Savage Club performed before the Queen, at the Lyceum, 1860. 
Weber first conducted Der Freyschiitz at Covent Garden Theatre, 1826 
Dramatic Dinner to the late Lord Mayor Cotton at Willis’s Rooms, 1877. 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869, 
ru uw Lent. 
Third Drury Lane-Theatre opened, 1794. 
Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 
Delhi Montano, lion tamer, killed at Hednesford, 1892. 
She Stops to Conquer produced at Covent Garden, 1773. 
Meeting of Acturs’ Association, Lyceum Theatre, 1891. 
Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 
Pam Sunpay. 
Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. 
}| The Baguet Theatre, Oporto, burned down, 1888; loss of 80 lives. 
Oxford Music Hall, Brighton, burned down, 1867. 
Opera House, Nice, burned down, 1881; loss of 62 lives. 
| Goop Frimay. 
S | License granted to Manchester Palace of Varieties, 1891. 
& | Easrer Sunpay. 
M | Compton Benefit at Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1877. 
Tu | City of London Theatre, Norton Folgate, first opened, 1837. 
W | Lyceum Theatre, Ipswich, opened 1891; address by Mrs. Keeley. 
Tu | Opening of Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 1871. 
F | Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 
Hungerford Hall, Hungerford Market, burned down, 1854. 


ECLIPSES, 1894—conTisvep. 


September 29, 1894, a> at Coane. ee THE SEASONS OF 1894. 
visible generally throughout Eastern Africa, Arabia, . 
Southern india, Madagascar, and the Southern half ese commences ——- oy at — p.m, 

' of Australia. V.—A Transit of Mercury across the ‘hain ” ” aa =” 9 a.m, 
Sun's Disc, November 10, 1894; the first external Winte ” ” oe .” - a.m, 
contact of the Planet occurs at 3h. 55m. 40s, p.m. ; mF ff ” ec. 21,,, 8b. p.m. 
the first internal contact at 3h. 57m. 23s. p.m. The The Sun will consequently be in the Winter sign 

> last contacts are invisible at Greenwich, the Planet 89 days 1 hour; Spring, 92 days 20 hours; Summer, 

| setting at 4h. 16m. p.m. 92 days 14 hours; and Autumn, 90 days 19 hours, 








THE ERA ALMANACK, 1894. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
April 6. New Moon, 4h. 0m. a.m. | April 20. Fall Moon, 3h. 2m. a.m. 
13. First Quarter, Uh, 33m. a.m. 28. Last Quarter, 3h. 21m. a.m. 
The stirring breath of Soring hath waked the birch, 
And the slow pine already feels her power 
Shall we alone, of all that live and breathe, 
Remain uninfluenced by her cheering spirit ?—Gorrtue. 


8. rise: 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. saan 


Low Sunpay. 15 38r ) 

Theatre Commission commenced sittings, 1892. 33s ¢ 
Washington Irving born, 1783. | 5 34r 
Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 36s 
Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 29r 
Rosita Gondalfa, lion tamer, killed at Grenoble, 1891. 39s 

Death of P. T. Barnum, showman, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 1891. 25R ¢ 
2np aPTeR Easter. 43s 
( Donizetti died, 1848, aged 50. 5 20r 

10) Tu | Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. 46s | 
ll Theatre of Varieties, Stockton, burned, 1892. 16R 
12 Risley’s Troupe of Acrobats first appeared in London, at Lyceum, 1868. 49s 
13 Verdi Festival at Exeter Hall, under A. Mellon's direction, 1857. lir 
14 Theatres in London opened Passion Week, 1862. 533 
15 3ep aFrer Easter. 7R 
16] Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, opened, 1870, 56s 
17 1 | Royal Cireus Varieties, Dundee, burned down, 1891. | SR 
18 1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 5 59s 
19 Madame Tussaud’s Waxworks first exhibited at the Lyceum, 1802, 5&Sr 
| 20 Commencement of season of French Plays at Princess's, 1870. 2s 
A | George Barnwell revived at a Gaiety matinée, 1880. 54r 


Smet tee eee ed fee feed ed ed 


22 iru Arrer Easter. 6s 


23 William Shakespeare born, 1564: died, 1616. DOr 


aww 


24 1 | Garrick Theatre, Charing Cross Road, opened by John Hare, 1889. 9s 
2b Alhambra Palace opened as a theatre, 1871. 46r 
°26 Tu | The Globe Theatre, Bankside, opened, 15¥4. | 12s } 
27 F | Almack’s opened, 1765. : 42r 
28'S | St. Leonard’s Music Hall, Shoreditch, burned, 1870. Macready d. 1873. l6s ¢ 
29 s | Rocation Sunpay. Sir Michael Costa died, 1884 38r 
30! M | Death of Carl Rosa, 1889. 19s 


THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE QUEEN.—Vicront, of the United Kingdom Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He died Decem- 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the ber 14, 1861, 
taith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; | THE QuKeEN’s Sovs.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her nunele, Edward), born November 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, 
King William IV., June 24, 1837; crowned in West- 1863, Princess Alexanara of Denmark. Theirchildren: 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress Albert Victor, Drke of Clarence and Avondale, born 
of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. Her parents January 8. 1864, died Jannary 14th,1°92; George. Duke 
were Prince Edward, Dukeof Kent and Strathearne | of York, horn June 3, 1865, married July 6th, 1893, 
(fourth eon of George III.), and Victoria Mary Princess Mav of Teck; Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867, 
\ Louisa, daughter of Frencis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- married July 27, 1889, to the Duke of Fife; Victoria, 
Saalfied. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 1869 ; 
Augetus Charies Emmanuel, Duke of Saxony, Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871, 
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MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


May 5. New Moon, 2h. 42m. p.m. | 


May 19. Full Moon, 4h. 43m. p.m. 
12. First Quarter, 6h. 21m. a.m. 


27. Last Quarter, 8h. 4m. p.m. 


Sunshine returns; the torpid waters flow ; 
The storm-tossed oak-tree rests its branches hoar, 
And the pale ash bewails its shattered leaves no more.—Horace. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | 


8. rises 
and sets: 


Opening of New Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1875. 
Meyerbeer died, 1864. 

Ascension Day. Death of Barry Sullivan, 1891. 
Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 
Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 

| SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION Day. 

| Horticultural Exhibition opened, Earl's Court, 1892. 
School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1777. 
Opening of American Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1887. 

| Riot at Astor Opera House, New York, 1849. 

Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 


| Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 
Wuir Sunpay. 
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Drop-curtain burned at Princess’s Theatre during Richard J/., 1857. 
Promenade Concerts commenced at Holborn Amphitheatre, 1869. 

Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884. 
| Movable scenes first used in Rome, 1508. 

Last night of Mrs. Rousby’s season at Queen’s Theatre, 1878. 

Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. 

Trintry Sunpay. 

Leotard’s first appearance in England at Alhambra, 1861. 

Floral Hall, Covent Garden, opened, 1861. 

Theatres Commission closed its sittings, 1892. 

Opening of the Second Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1873. 
| Last Operatic Performance (Rigoletto) at Her Majesty's, 1889. 

Soho Theatre (Royalty) opened by Fanny Kelly, 1840. 

Ist arTer TRINITY. 

28 | Opéra Comique, Paris, burned, 1887, 400 lives lost. [pool, 1873. 
5 99 Charles Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Prince of Wales’s, Liver-| 

30 W Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. | 

31 | Tu | Alexandra Opera House (Park Theatre), Camden Town, opened, 1873. 


20 

21 | 

22 | Tu 
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27 | 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—oontinvep. 

The Duke of Edinburgh (Alfred Ernest Albert), 
born August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. 
’ Their children: — Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born 
| October 15, 1874; Marie, born October 29, 1875; 
, Victoria Melita, born November 25, 1876 ; Alexandra, 


March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third | 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. | 
Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 
15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13 
1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, : 


born September 1, 1878; Beatrice, born April 20, 
1884. 

The Duke of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur 
| William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married 


Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; | 
married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne o 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Princedied March 28, 1884, 
Their children :—Alice Mary, born February 25, 
1883 ; Leopold, born July 19, 1884, . 





THE ERA ALMANACK, 1894. 


JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 3. New Moon, 10h. 56m, p.m. 


10. First Quarter, lh. 14m. p.m. 


Green vales brightening, hills outswelling ; 
Flowering copses, budding tree ; 

In the young corn’s silver wavelets 

Bends the harvest soon to be.—Gorrue. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Blondin first appeared in England at Crystal Palace, 1861. 
Last night of the “* Old Adelphi,” 1858. 
2np aFrer Trinity. Sadler's Wells opened as Sadler's Music House, 1683, 
East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 
Opening of the Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 
Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 
Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; 
9g Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, burned down, 1873. 
Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 
ll Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 
12 1 | Jonathan Bradford produced at Surrey Theatre, 1833. 
13 Opening of the new Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. 
14 Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 
115 Royal Assent given to the Dramatic Authors Bill, 1833. 
16 177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 


10 3ep arrer TRINITY. 


17 47H arrer TRINITY. 


}18/] Paganini’s Farewell Concert at Victoria Theatre, 1834. 
19 Tu | Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s) opened, 1869. 
20 Louis Tussand’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 
9] | Letine (Thomas Gorin), bicyclist, murdered by Currah, a lunatic, 1889. | 
| Mile. Schneider first wuppeared in England at St. James’s Theatre, 1868. 
John Kemble’s farewell of stage as “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, 1817. 
First Actors’ Benevolent Fund Dinner, 1891. 
Half-price at nine o'clock sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763. 
Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law Courts, 1880. 
Joe Grimaldi’s Farewell Benefit, and last appearance at Drury Lane, 1828. 
M. Latour killed at Tottenham by descent with parachute, 1854. 
Captain Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. 
380.8 Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 


22\F 
93S 
24, & 
25 | M 
26 | Tu 
27; W 
28 | Tu 
29 F 


5TH aFrer TRINITY. 


Tue Queen's Davenrers—Her Royal Highness 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 
England and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born 

{ November 21, 1840, and married January 25, 1858, to 
his Royal Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 
after wards (18*8) the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888, Their children:—Frederick 
William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now 
Kmperor of Germany, and hasissue) : Victoria Eliza- 
beth: Augusta Charlotte, born July 24. 1860, m irried 
Febrvary 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 

’ Meiainven ; Albert William Henry, born August 14, 
1862, wnarried his cousin Irene, May 24, 1888; Francis 


June 18. Full Moon, 7h. 6m. a.m. 
26. Last Quarter, 10h. 3m. a.m. 


S. rises 


and sete. 


5lr 

6s 
49r 

8s 
47R 
10s 
46r 
lls 
4Dr 
13s 
45r 
14s 


receipts nearly £1,200. 


16s 
44R 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—Oontinvuep. 


| Frederick Sigismund, born September 15, 1864, died 

June 18, 1866; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born 

April 12,1866 ; Joaghim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 

born February 10, 1868, died March 27. 1879 ; Sophia 

Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872. 

Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 

1862, Louis, Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December 

14, 1878. Their children :--Victoria, born April 5, 

1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of 

| Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novem- 

ber 1, 1864, married June 145, 1884, Grand Duke 

| Sergius of Russia; Irene, born July 11,1866, married 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 3. New Moon, 5h, 46m. a.m. July 17. Full Moon, 10h, 3m. p.m. 
9. First Quarter, 10h, 15m. p.m. 25. Last Quarter, #h. 7m. p.m. 


Now the light vapours in the heated air 

Hang quivering; now the shepherd leads 

His panting flocks to willow-bordered meads 
By river banks.— Horace. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. hae 


< 
6TH AFTER TRINITY. 3 49R 
“Set scenes,” invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 8 18s 
Foundation-stone laid of New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 18>7. SOR | 
The “ Irving Banquet ” at St. James’s Hall, 1883. l7s 
Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 52k | 
James Crockett, lion tamer, died at Cincinnati, 1865, aged 45. l6s 
Henry Irving made a Doctor of Letters, Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1892. 53R 
7TH AFTER TRINITY. 15s 
Mrs. (Granny) Stephens’s Farewell of the Stage at Globe Theatre, 1889. DOR 4 
Miss Belle Bilton, music hall artiste, married to Viscount Dunlo, 1889. 13s 
Last appearance of Madame Pasta at: Her Majesty's as Anna Bolena, 1850. STR | 
| Amateur performante of William Tell Pantomime at Drury Lane, 1856. 12s 
| O'Mara, trapeze performer, killed at Lyons. Iowa,. 1891. 59r 
The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 10s 
Sra arrer Trinity. JR | 
Present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 8s | 
Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 4r 
Elton lost in “ The Pegasus,” 1843. 6s 
First appearance of Daly Company at Toole’s Theatre, 1884. 7R 
Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 1885. 3s | 
Female characters in plays first represented by women, 1662. 9R | 
9TH aFTER Trinity. First Court Theatre closed, 187. ls 
Marylebone Gardens first opened with amusements, 1753. 12R | 
Madame Grisi's Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 1841. 58s 
Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1849. 14r | 
Death of Miss Caroline Heath, 1887. 56s | 
Christine Nileson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 17R } 
The first Playbill printed, 1633. 53s 
10TH AFTER TRINITY. 20R ! 
Accident at Victoria Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 
Theatre Reyal, Jersey, burned down. 1863 
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ne { THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—costiscsp. 

May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia: Ernest, 1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869; Victoria, born 
ily 1, born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born Angnst 12, 
nber October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 1872; Harold, born May 12. died May 20, 1876. H, 
il 5, y July 1, 1872; Mary Victoria, born May 24, 1874, Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
s of died November 15, 1878. March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 
vem- " Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married 
Juke July 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- July 23, 1885, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and bas 
rried . Hoistein, Ther children :—Christian, born April 14, issue three sons and one daughter. \ 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 1, New Moon, 0h, 24m. p.m. | August 16. Full Moon, th. 17m. p.m. 
8. First Quarter, 10h. 5m. a.m. 24. Last Quarter, 5h, 40m. a.m. 
Ang wt 30, New Moon, 8h. 5m. p.m, 


Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along ; 

Each stardy mower, emulous and strong. 

W hose writhing form meridian heat defies, 

Bends o'er his work, and every sinew tries.—-BLoomrienn. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 8. rises 
and sets. 


| 
| 
| 


W | Opening of New Spa Buildings, Scarborough, 1880. 
TH | 107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, 1880. 
F | Eastern Empire Varieties, Bow Road, opened, 1893. 
Grand Theatre, Islington, opened, 1883. 
lira arter Trinity. Polytechnic Institution opened, 1838, 
Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, sold for £11,900, 1874. 
Olympie Theatre opened as a music hall, 1893. 
Professor Higgins, parachutist, killed at Kirkstall, Leeds, by fall from his 
The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. [balloon, 1891. 
Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
Star Music Hall, Sunderland, burned down, 1883. 
12TH ArreR TRINITY. 
Ada Isancs MenKen’'s funeral at Paris, 1868. 
204th and last night of Black Crook at the Alhambra, 1873. 
M. Jullien leads band at Surrey Gardens for the first time, 1850. 
Drury Lane Fund established, 1766. 
Miss Wallis married Mr. John Laneaster at Brighton, 1876. 
Death of Madame Trebelli, 182. 
137n arree Triniry. Henry Irving departed for Ameriea, 1893. 
Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872; number present, 84,955. 
Covent Garden Theatre announced for sale by public auction, 1829. 
Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 
Riot at the Holborn Theatre, 1884. 
Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. 
Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight rope, 1869. 
| 147TH arrer Trinity. 


AwWBMAHMNMAVWETVETE TE TR TE DE TE TE TEE TE 


Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, the aeronaut, 1888. 
Tu | Tournament at Eglinton Castle continued one week, 1839. 
| W | Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 
Tu | Working Men’s Exhibition at Agricultural Hall, Islington, 1866. 
| F | Kate Terry's Farewell Benefit at Adelphi, 1867; plays “ Juliet.”’ 


HER MAJESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 
THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister, Lord Secretary for War H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
Privy Seal, and First | Chan.of the Exchequer..Sir Wi'liam Harcourt, 
Lord of the Treasury .. W. BE. Gladstone, First Lord of Admiralty.. Kurl Spencer. 

Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Herschell Chief Sec. for Ireland ..John Morley, 

Lord Pres. of Council.and Secretary for Scotlind. .Sir George Trevelyan. 
Sec. of State for India..Earl of Kimberley, Pres. of Board of Trade..A. J. Mundella, 

Foreign Secretary Earl of Rosebery. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd..H. H. Fowler. 

Colonial Secretary . . Marquis of Ripon. Postmaster-General ....Arnold Morley. 

» Home Seoretary........H. H. Asquith, Q.C. First Com, of Works ....J. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 7. First Quarter, 1b. 3m. a.m. Sept. 22. Last Quarter, 0h. 32m. p.m. 
16. Full Moon, 4h. 22m. a.m, 29. New Moon, 5h. 44m. a.m. 


a 7 


To view the leaves, thin dancers wpon the air, 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare 
When mother Autumn fills their teaks with corn. 


8. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets. 


13Rr 
43s 
17r 
39s 
20R 
34s 
23r 
30s 
26Rr 


8 | Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1858. 
S | 15vu arrer Truiry, 
M | New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened, 1880. 
Tu | | Seenes from School fur Scandal at Canterbury Musie Hall, 1893. 
W | New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burned down, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
Tu | Philharmonic Theatre Islington, burned down, 1882. 
F | Charles Mathews’ appearance on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
S | The Spa Saloon, Scarborough, destroyed by fire, 1876. 
S | 16ru arree Trinity, 
M | Trafalgar Square Theatre opened, 1892. 
Sydney Bird (‘* Una”) killed while performing at Great. Grimsby, 1891. 
New Royal Musie Hall opened, 1887. 
Newington Butts Theatre opened, 1580, 
Covent Garden Theatrical Fund instituted, 1769. | 
Drury Lane Theatre opened with Dr. Johnson's famous prologue, 1747. 
17TH arrer TRINITY. 
Wilton’s Varieties, Wellelose Square, opened, 1878. 
Madame Nilsson’s first appearance, New York, 1870. 
Castanet, gymnast, killed, 1888. 
Old Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1808. 
Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 
Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 
18TH AFrerR TRINITY. Death ot Wilkie Collins, 1889. 
Second Court Theatre, Sloane Square, opened, 1888. 
Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891. 
Haymarket opened under management of Messrs. Bashford & Russell, 1885. 
Arrival of Henry Irving and Company at Quebee, 1884. 
Paris Hippodrome destroyed by fire, 1869. 
James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824. 
19TH AFTER TRINITY. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse and Private ay Right Hon. General Sir H, Ponsonby, G.O.B. 
Assistant Keepers of Privy Purse . ee Sir F, J. Edwards, K.C.B.; Major A. J. Bigge,C.B. 


LORD STEWARD’ S DEPARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. = a te oe sa Marquis of Preadalbane. 
Treasurer oe os ee oe ee ee Ear! of Chesterfield. 
Comptroller .. ee ee oe ee Hon. George Granville Leveson Gower. 
Master of the Household; ee on oe Sir John C, Cowell, K.C.B, 
Secretary Board of Green Cloth :. oe ee T. C. March, 
Paymaster of Household... es ee ee G. Marrable, 
Hereditary Grand Almoner .. ee ee . Marquis of Exeter. 
High Almoner ee ee ° Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 6. First Quarter, 7h. Im. p.m. | Oct. 21. Last Quarter, 6h. 56m. p.m. 
14. Full Moon, 6b. 41m. p.m. } 28. New Moon, 5h. 57m. p.m. 


Faded flowers are thine, sweet October ; 
Drovupeth sad the sweet bluebell. 
Hueu McDownaty. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened, 1891. 
Panorsma burned, Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 1883. 
Pantheon Theatre, Oxford Street, burned down, 1792. 
The license of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1£77. 
Holborn Theatre first opened with Flying Scud, 1866. 
Death of Lord Tennyson, 1892. 
20TH Arrer Trinity. 
Eight Theatres burned down in the disastrous fire at Chicago, 1871, 
9 } | New Saler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 
10 New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. 
ll Panic at Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 37 lives lost, 1878. 
12 Opening of New East London Theatre (Effingham Saloon), 1867. 
13 Dancing license at Alhambra refused, 1870. 
14 2ist arter TRIniry, 
15 Comedy Theatre opened, 1881. 
16 Tu | Charing Cross Theatre re-opened as the “ Folly,” 1874. 
17|W Terry's Theatre, Strand, opened, 1887. 
18 | Tu! The Alhambra again opened as a music hall, 1884. 
19 F | Garrick opened at Goodman's Fields as “ Riehard ITI.,” 1741. 
20 § | Shaftesbury Theatre, ShaftesLury Avenue, opened, 1888. 
91 | S | 22sp arrer Triiry. 
922M | Oriental Musie Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 
93 Tu | Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 1747. 
24 W | Banquet given to Dramatic profession at Mansion House, 1876. 
25 | Tu | Afterpieces first added to playbills, 1688. 
26|F | Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 
27S _ | Assembly Rooms, Margate, burned down, 1882. 
9% | G& | 23e0 arrer Tarnity. 
299 | M | Opera Comique, Strand, first opened, 1870. 
30 | Tu | Abbey Park Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. 
31 | W | Liverpool Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, first opened, 1772. 
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HER MaTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Chamberlain ee os ee oe oe Lord Carrington. 
Vice-Chamberlain oe os oe oe oe Hon, C, Robert Spencer. 
Comptroller ee oe as ee ° os Rt. Hon. Sir 5. C. B. Ponsonby Fane, 
Chief Clerk ee ee ee os oe oe : Zz —— Semee 

: { Dowager Duchess of Athole. 
Mistresses of the Robes - ” = | Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe. 
Groom of the Stole... oe ee os ee H. D. Erekine. 
Clerk os es ee . ee ee ee Arnold Royle. 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard ., oe oe Lord Kensington. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 5. First Quarter, 3h. 16m. p.m. Nov. 20. Last Quarter, 2h. 8m. a.m. 
13. Full Moon, 7h. 49m. a.m. 27. New Moon, #h. 54m. a.m, 
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The melancholy days are come, the alte of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Ww. C. Buvawr. 


} 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| 
wl 


Fatal panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 
Oxford Music Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 

Old Garrick Theatre burned, 1846. 

24rH arTeR TRINITY. 

Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1864. 

Chang, Chinese giant, died, 1893. Empire Varieties, Bristol, opened, 1893. 
Empire Theatre of Varieties, Edinburgh, opened, 1892. | Balmoral, 1893. 
Carl Rosa Co.’s performance of Daughter of Regiment, before Queen at 
Female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 

George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston (U.S.), 1875. 

257TH aFTeR TRINITY. 

F, H, Cowen’s opera Signa produced at Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, 1893. 
Mr. T. D. Rice first appeared at Adelphi as ‘‘ Jim Crow,” 1836. 

The Raglan Music Hall, Borough, burned, 1883. 

New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 

Circus Theatre, Madrid, destroyed by fire, 1876. 

Inaugural Soirée of New Lyric Club, 1888. 

26TH Arrer TRiniTy, 

Gaiety Theatre of Varieties, Southampton, burned, 1884. 

Miss Fortescue awarded £10,000 damages for breach of promise (Lord 
“The Midgets ” first exhibited in London, 1880. [Garmoyle), 1884. 
Mr. Creswick’s Jubilee Benefit at Lyceum, 1882. 

Cuper's Gardens, Lambeth, suppressed as « place of amusement, 1753. 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. 

277TH AFTER TRINITY. 

W. 5S. Gilbert's action against Pall Mall Gazette, 1873 ; verdict for defen- 
New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868, [dants. 
New West End Theatre, South Shields, burned down, 1882. 

The Windsor Theatre, New York, burned, 1882. 

Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSE HOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Captain of the Seeks oe ee Lord Vernon. 
Master of the Ceremonies ° e ee oe 
Dean of Chapels Royal ae ee we ee Bishop of London. 
Sub-Dean oe ee ee oe ee Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 
Clerk of the Closet oe - ee oe oa Bishop of Worcester. 
Resident Chaplain oe ° ee ee Dean of Windsor, 


MASTER OF THE HORSE’S DEPARTMENT. 


Master of the Horse ridge. | Crown Equerry and Seen, O Col. Sir G. A. Mande, 0.B, 
Lord Ribblesdale 


Master of the Pecancerds 
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DECEMEPER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 5. First Quarter, 0h. 15m. p.m. | Dec. 19. Last Quarter, 11h. 16m. a.m. 
12. Full Moon, 7b, 46m. p.m. 27. New Moon, 2h. 20m. a.m. 


Fill high the goblet! Envious Time 
Steals as we speak our fleeting prime. 
Away with hope! away with sorrow! 
Snatch thou to-day, nor trust to-morrow.— Horace. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Theatrical license granted to Paluce Varieties, Manchester, 1892. 

Ist In ADVENT. 
Carmen, with Sir Augustus Harris's Co., at Windsor before the Queen, 1892. 
New Olympic opened, 1890. 

Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, burned down, 1867. 

Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; 300 lives lost. 

Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881; 1,000 lives lost. 

2ND IN ADVENT. [of Varieties, 1892. 
Royal English Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened as Palace Theatre 
The Swan Theatre erected, 1595. | 
Celebration of Jubilee, Marylebone Theatre, 1892. | 
Alhambra Pulace opened by E. T, Smith, 1860. | 
| Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883, 

Opening of New Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873. 

3eD IN ADVENT. 

Circular lights removed from over the stage by Garrick, 1765. 

New Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, opened, 1867. 

South London Palace opened, 1869. 

Opening of Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. [opened, 1887. 
Opening of Gaiety Theatre, 1868. Empire Varieties, Leicester Square, 
Pantomime first played in England at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716.) 
47TH in ADVENT. 

New Theatre Royal, Plymouth, opened, 1878. 

Curistmas Day. A Merry Curistmas To ALL. 

Bank Hourpay. Princess's Theatre first opened, 1842, 

Doucaster Theatre injured by fire, 1876. 

Grand Theatre, Islington, destroyed by fire, 1887. 
| Opening of Wilton’s Music Hall, Whitechapel Road, 1871. 

Sunpay aFrer CHRISTMAS, 

Old Cockpit Theatre, in Drury Lane, turned into a schoolroom, 1647. 


CITy OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR—Right Hon. George Robert Tyler, Queenhithe, 1886. 
SHEuLFFS—Aldermen Dimedale and Moore. 
ReconpeR—Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P. 

Common SenJkANT—Sir Forrest Fulton. 
ComMMIssiOxnER OF Potice—Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, 
CHAMBERLAIN.—Sir W. J. R. Cotton, 
Town CLierx—Sir John B. Monckton. 
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THE CELLULAR DRESS SHIRT. 


PRICES, 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 78. 6d., 8s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
This Shirt is made of Patent CELLULAR Fabric, 
with fittings of best linen. It is invaluable for evening 
wear, as it gives perfect ventilation, combined with 
freedom from dangers of chill and cold, to which the 
wearers of the ordinary longcloth shirt are liable. 


oa oa pe em PO santos =? 


CELLULAR AERT«X CLOTH is composed of 
small cells, in which the air is enclosed, and warmed 
- by the heat +f the body. A perfect non-conducting 
layer is thus formed next the skin. Owing to the 
CELLULAR construc‘ion, this cloth is much lighter 
and better ventilated than ordinary Fabrics, yet is 
quite as warm, much healthier, and is easier to wash. 
CELLULAR AERTEX CLOTH is made in Cotton, 
Silk, Silk and Cotton, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
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Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods 
for Men, Women, and Children sent Post Free on 
Applicatim. 

Lonpon: 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15, POULTRY, E.C.; 

OLIVER BROS., 417, OXFORD STREET, W.; 

. And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 
See Price List for Names, 


Don’t i KEATING’S 
Cough ~ LOZENGES 


“tn tne.” One Lozenge alone gives relief. 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 14s. 6d. per 
month (Second-hand, 10s. 6d. per month), on 


H J S Three Years’ System. 
4 | ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE, 
CHARLES STILES & CO., 


40 & 42, Southampton Row, 
HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
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THE 


“PRINCE oF WALES” 


uA Smoking Mixture 
De P Hy 
ay, jail 4 
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FRYER & COULTMAN, LONDON, E.C. 


om “ADMIRAL” 


(The New American Cigarette) 


HAS TAKEN COMMAND. 


VALUABLE COUPONS IN EACH PACKET. 


hE 
Ke 
Rone” 


GEORGE JONES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ENGLISH AND PATENT ANGLO-GERMAN 
CONCERTINAS, 
No. 350, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


INVENTOR of the ANGLO-GERMAN CONCERTINA and PORTABLE 
HARMONIUM. 


ORIGINAL MAKER of BROAD TEMPERED STEEL REEDS. 
Price List with Testimonials Free. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
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Abbey Park Theatre, 
N.Y ms 


| Actors’ Association 


Actors’ Association 

Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund... 

Adelphi 

Afterpieces 

Albert Hall . * 

Albert Palace opened... 

Alexandra Opera House 

Alexandra Palace opened 


| Alexandra Palace 


Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
Alexandra Theatre 
Alhambra 7 
Alhambra License re- 
fused.. P a 
Alhambra 
Alhambra first ‘opened 
Almack’s Rooms 
American Exhibition... 
American Theatre, San 
Francisco, burned ... 
Aquarium, Westminster 
Argyll Rooms .. 
Astor Opera House 


Audiences behind ban- 


ished 


| Bagnigge Wells. 


Baguet Theatre, Oporto 


| Ballet Costumes Circular 





Balloon Accident, Sim- 
monds 
Bancroft Management . 


| Bankside,Globe Theatre 
| Banquet to Dramatic 


Profession, Mansion 

House a oan 
Barnum’s Death 
Barnum’s Museum 
Barry Sullivan 
Bartholomew Fair 
Belmore, George 
Berlin Circus ... 
Bilton, Miss 


October. 
February. 
March. 


June. 
June. 
October. 
March. 
June. 
May. 
May. 
May. 
June. 
August. 
August. 
April. 


October. 
October. 
December. 
April. 
May. 


February. 
January. 
November. 
May. 


October. 
May. 
March. 
January. 


August. 
July. 
November. 


October. 
April. 
March. 
May. 
September. 
November. 
September. 
July. 
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INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE 







CALENDAR. 


Birmingham, 
Theatre a 
** Black Crook ” 
‘* Black-eyed Susan” 
Blackfriars Theatre ... 
Blondin 


Grand 


| Bolton Theatre ‘burned 


Bradford Theatre 
Brighton Empire 
Bristol Empire 

Brooke, G. V.... 


| Brooklyn Theatre, N.Y. 
| Brussels, Eden Theatre 


Buckstone Benefit 
Carl Rx 8a 
Carl Rosa Opera at Bal- 
moral 

**Carmen” at ‘Windsor 

Castanet killed 

Chang died 


Charing Cross Theatre 


Charing Cross Theatre 


Chart, ‘Nye, Mrs. 
Cheltenham Theatre 
(new) ; frie 


Chicago Fire 2 


| Chippendale Farewell - 


Circular Lights 
Circular(Lord Chamber- 
lain) .. 
City of London Theatre 
Coburg Theatre 
Cockpit Theatre 
Comedy Theatre 
Compton Benefit 
Costa, Sir Michael 
Court Theatre .. 
Court Theatre closed .. 
Court Theatre... is 
Covent Garden Fund... 
Covent Garden (Horses) 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa” 
Cremorne Gardens 


November. 
August. 
June. 
August. 
June. 
January. 
July. 
August. 

Ne »vember. 
January. 
December. 
June. 
June. 


April. 


November. || 


December. 


September. || 


November. 
June. 
October. 
February. 


October. 
October. 
February. 
December. 


January. 
March. 
May. 


December. | 


October. 
March. 
April. 
January. 
July. 


September. | 
September. | 


February. 
February. 
March. 


August. 


September. 
November. 


October. 
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| Creswick’s, Mr., Benefit 


INDEX, 


November. 


| Cripplegate,City, Theatre February. 


| Crockett, James 

| Crystal Palace... 

Crystal Palace... > 

Cuper’s Gardens sup- 
pressed 

| Dale, Capt. 

Daly Company 

|| De Groof’s Accident . 

| Delhi Montano 

| ** Der Freyschiitz” 

|| Doncaster Theatre 

|| Donizetti 

'| Dramatic Authors Bill 

| Dramatic Dinner 

| Drop Curtain (Princess’s) 

Drury Lane Fund 

Drury Lane Theatre ... 

Drury Lane Theatre . 

Dublin Theatre burned 

Duke’s Theatre 

| Dundee Circus Varie- 

| ties 

Durham Theatre 

| Eastern Empire 

East London Theatre... 

Eden Theatre, Brussels 

Edinburgh Empire 

Edinburgh, Queen’s ... 
Edinburgh, Southmin- 

| ster Theatre burned. 

Edinburgh Theatre 
destroyed 

| Edinburgh 
opened 

EdinburghTheat re Ro y al 

Eglinton Castle ; 

Elton lost - 

Empire, LeicesterSquare 

Exeter Hall opened ... 

Exeter, New Theatre 
Royal 

Exeter Theatre 
burned 

| Female Character 

Female Characters 

Fifth Avenue Theatre 

First Playbill printed... 

First Theatrical Benefit 

Floral Hall _... ; 

Foresters, Crystal Palace 

French Plays 

Gaiety Company 

Gaiety Theatre opened 

| Garmoyle Case 

|| Garrick 


Theatre 


(old) 


J uly. 
June. 
August. 


November. 
June. 
July. 
July. 
March. 
March. 
December. 
April. 
June. 
March, 
May. 
August. 
March. 


September. | 
| Great Riot, New York 
| Grimaldi’s Benefit 

| Grisi’s Farewell 


February. 
July. 


April. 
March. 
August. 
October. 
June. 
November. 
April. 


March. 


January. 


January. 
June. 
August. 
July. 
December. 
February. 


September. 


February. 
November. 
July. 
January. 
July. 
January. 
May. 
. ugust. 
Apri ] . 
September. 
December. 


November. | 





| Grand Opera 


| Jenkins, 


| Jullien, M. 





Jarrick, Dav id a 
Garrick (new) Theatre. 
Garrick Theatre 
‘*George Barnwell” ... 
Gilbert, W.S8., v. ** Pall 

Mall Gazette ” : 
Glasgow, New Theatre 

Royal opened 
Glasgow, Prince 

Wales’s burned... 
Glasgow, Royal Albert 

Hall burned.. 


of 


| Glasgow, Star Theatre 
Globe Theatre, Bankside 


Globe Theatre... 
** Gondoliers ”’... es 
House, 
Paris ... oa is 
Grand, Islington 
Grand, Islington 


Half-price _... 
Harrison, Mr. W ‘liam 
Haymarket Theatre ... 


| Haymarket Theatre ... 


Heath, Caroline 
Her Majesty’s. : 
Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Hermann’s Theatre, 
N.Y., burned 
Higgins, Professor 
Highbury Barn opened 
Holborn Amphitheatre 
Holborn Theatre 
Holborn Theatre Riot 
Horticultural Exhibition 
Hudderstield Theatre... 
Hungerford Hall 
Ipswich Lyceum 
Irving Banquet 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Henry ... 
Irving, Washington ... 
Japanese Village 
Prof. 
Jenny Lind : 
Je srsey Theatre burned 
‘* Jonathan Bradford” 


Kean’s, Charles Last 
er - 
Kemble, John.. 


June. 
April. 
November. 
April. 


November. 
October. 
January. 


January. | 
November. 
April. i 
November. 
March. 


January. 
August. 
December. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
June. 
November. 
July. 
September. 
July. 

May. 
December. 


January. 
August. 
April. 

May. 
October. 
August. 
May. 
February. 
March. 
March. 
July. 
February. 
July. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
April. 

May. 
August. 
November. 
July. 
June. 
August. 


May. 
June, 
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i INDEX. | 

Lacy’s Gallery... ais December. Olympic r December. | 
Latour, M. _... .. June. | Olympic, ‘‘ Liston ” May. 
|| Leotard May. Olympic Music Hall... August. || 
|, Letine murdered --. June. | O’Mara.. . duly. i| 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields | Opera Comique, ‘Paris May. Hi 
Theatre . December. | Opera Comique Theatre October. 
Lind, Jenny November. | Oratorio ; March. 
Liston ... se a | Oriental Music Hall ... October. 
| Liverpool, Colosseum | Oxford, Brighton March. 
\| Theatre October. | Oxford Music Hall February. | 
{| Liverpool, Gaiety September.| Oxford Music Hall March. 
|| Liverpool, Rotunda ... December. | Oxford Music Hall August. | 
Liverpool, Theatre Royal October. | Oxford Music Hall November. || 
|| ** Lohengrin ” first aad | Oxford opened March. 
formed ‘ February. | Oxford (New)... January. | 
| Lusby’s Hall burned .. January. | ‘‘Our Boys” ... April. 
| Lyceum (Equestrian)... January. | Paganini June. t 
|| Lyceum Theatre July. Panic, Dunlop Street 
|| Lyric Club _... November. Theatre, Glasgow February. 
Macarthy killed January. Panic, Hebrew Dra- 
Macready ‘ April. matic Club ... January. 
Macready’s Farew ell.. February. | Pantheon Theatre October. || 
|| Madrid, Circus Theatre November. | Paris Hippodrome September. || 
Manchester, Belle Vue Paris, Opéra Comique ] 
|| Gardens October. burned 7 --- May. 
| Manchester Palace March. Paris Opera House | 
Manchester Palace ... December. burned ove January. || 
Manchester, VictoriaHall July. Park Theatre ... .» May. | 
MansionHouseBanquet October. Parry’s, John, Farewell February. } 
Margate Assembly Passion Week ... April. 
Rooms October. Pasta, Madame . duly. 
Marylebone Gardens... July. Patent first granted ... January. | 
Marylebone Theatre Patent first passed February. 
Jubilee December. | PavilionTheatre burned February. 
Master of Revels February. | Philharmonic Theatre . September. 
Mathews, Charles September.| Plays (Sundays) January. 
Menken, Ada Isaacs... August. Plymouth Theatre January. 
Meyerbeer. May. Plymouth, Theatre Royal December. 
Midgets, The ... November. Poly technic August. || 
Movable Scenes May. Polytechnic Institution January. | 
Movable Scenes . June. Princess’s Theatre May. 
Newington Butts Theatre March. Princess's Theatre December. | 
| Newington Butts Theatre September.| Printed Playbill July. 
| New Olympic ... ... December. | Promenade Concerts, 
New Sadler’s Wells ... October. Holborn Amphitheatre May. 
| New Standard Theatre, Raglan Music Hall November. 
Shoreditch ... ... duly. | Rice, Mr., “JimCrow” November. 
Niblo’s Theatre, N.Y. May. Risley Acrobats April. 
Nice Opera House March. Rose Theatre ... February. 
Nilsson, Mile. Christine July. Rosita Gondalfa April. 
Nilsson’s First Appear- Rousby, Mrs. ... + May. 
ance ... ae ... September.) Royal English Opera 
Northampton Opera | House j January. 
House February. | Royal En; glish Opera 
Norton Folgate Theatre March. House .-» December. 
O’Brien exhibited in | Royal Music Hall September. 
London January. | Sadler, James.. September. 
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Sellers Wells... sx» 


Sadler’s Wells... 
St. Leonard’s Music 


Hall, Shoreditch 
Sale of Covent Garden 
Theatre on 
Sarah Bernhardt fined 
Savage Club performed 
Savoy Theatre.. 
Scarborough, New Spa 


| Scarborough Spa 


Schneider, Mlle. a 

**School for Scandal ” 

‘School for Scandal ” 
at Canterbury Music 
Hall .. 

Scott, Sam 


| Set Scenes... 

| Shaftesbury Theatre .. 
| Shakespeare, William | 
| Sheffield Music Hall .. 


“She Stoops toConquer” 


| Siamese Twins 


Simmonds, Aeronaut.. 


| Soho Theatre ... 


South London ... ian 

Southampton Gaiety... 

Southampton, Theatre 
Royal 


| Southminster ‘Theatre 


South Shields, New 
West End Theatre ... 

Southwark, ‘‘ Rose” 
Theatre = 

Scadt Theatre, Vienna 

Stage Playing  pro- 
hibited a 

Stage Plays suppressed 

Stalls in Theatres 

Standard Theatre, New 


York... Oh i 
Standard, Shoreditch 
Standard, Shoreditch 


Stephens (Granny) 
Stockton Varieties 
burned 


June. 


October. 
April. 


August. 
June. 
March. 
October. 
August. 
September. 
June. 


May. 


September. 
January. 
July. 
October. 
April. 
December. 
March. 
January. 
August. 
May. 
December. 
November. 


September. 


March. 


November. 


February. 
May. 


February. 
January. 


February. 


December. 
July. 
December. 
July. 


April. 


| Strand Theatre 


Sunday Plays ... 
Sunderland, Star 
Surrey Music Hall 
Surrey Theatre burned 
Swan Theatre ... 
Terry’s, Kate, 
Terry’s Theatre ; 
Tennyson, Lord, died 
Theatres Commission 
Theatres Commission 
Theatres(Passion Week) 
Toole, Mr. J. L. ee 
Tournament, Eglinton 
Trafalgar Square Theatre 
opened ; 
Trebelli, Mz dame 
Tussaud, Madame 
Tussaud’s (Louis) Wax- 
works ; 
Una Sy dney 
killed 
Union Square ‘Theatre 
Vaudeville Theatre 
Vauxhall Balloon 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Vauxhall Gardens 
Verdi Festival.. ; 
Victoria Hall, Sunder- 
land . ‘ 
Vienna, Ring Theatre.. 
Vienna, Stadt Theatre 
Wallis, Miss, married 
Washington Irving 
| Waterford Theatre 
| Weber .. 
WwW ebster’s 8 Benefit 
Westminster Aquarium 
Wilkie Collins... ‘ 
** William Tell ” bah 
Wilton’s Music Hall ... 
Wilton’s Music Hall ... 
| Wilton’s Music Hall ... 
Windsor Theatre, N.Y. 
Working Men’s Exhibi- 
| tion ... . 


Benefit 


Bird) 


January. 
January. 
August. 
June. 
January. 
December. 
August. 
October. 
October. 
April. 
May. 
April. 
August. 
August. 


September. 
August. 
April. 


June. 


September. 


February. 
April. 
November. 
June. 
July. 
April. 


June.- 
December. 
May. 
August. 
April. 
April. 
March. 
March. 
January. 


September. 


July. 
August. 


September. 


December. 
November. 


August. 
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MISS MABEL LOVE. 
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|| Sadler’s Wells... ane 

] Sadler’s Wells... 

St. Leonard’s Music 
Hall, Shoreditch 


Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt fined 
Savage Club performed 
Savoy Theatre... 
Scarborough, New 
Scarborough Spa 
|| Schneider, Mlle. a 
** School tor Scandi al” ” 
** School for Scandal ” 
at Canterbury Music 
Hall... 
| Scott, Sam 
Set Scenes a i 
Shaftesbury Theatre . — 
Shakespeare, William 
Sheffield Music Hall ... 
** She Stoops to Conquer” 
Siamese Twins én 
Simmonds, Aeronaut... 
Soho Theatre ... 
South London ... ae 
|| Southampton Gaiety... 


I. Sale of Covent Garden 


Spa 


Southampton, Theatre 

Royal re nn 
Southminster Theatre 
South Shields, New 


West End Theatre ... 
Southwark, ‘‘ Rose” 
Theatre iit 
S.adt Theatre, Vienna 
Stage Playing  pro- 
|| hibited “a 
Stage Plays sup ypressed 
Stalls in Theatres ca 
Standard Theatre, New 
York... eee eee 
Standard, Shoreditch 
Standard, Shoreditch 
Stephens (Granny) 
| Stockton Varieties 
| burned : 
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INDEX. | 
June. Strand Theatre January. 
October. Sunday Plays... January. 
Sunderland, Star August. 
April. Surrey Music Hall June. 
Surrey Theatre burned January. 
August. Swan Theatre ... ... December. 
June. Terry’s, Kate, Benefit August. 
March. Terry’s Theatre ... October. 
October. Tennyson, Lord, died October. 
August. Theatres Commission April. 
September. Theatres Commission May. 
June. Theatres(Passion Week) April. 
May. Toole, Mr. J. L. .. August. 
Tournament, Eglinton August. 
Trafalgar Square Theatre 
September. opened = September. 
January. Trebelli, Madame August. 
duly. Tussaud, Madame April. 
October. Tussaud’s panne Wax- 
April. works ~ ... June. 
December. | Una (Sydney sird) 
March. killed ae ... September. 
January. Union Square Theatre February. 
August. Vaudeville Theatre April. 
May. Vauxhall Balloon November. 
December. | Vauxhall Gardens June. 
November. Vauxhall Gardens July. 
Verdi Festival.. April. 
September. Victoria Hall, Sunder- 
March. land . . June. 
Vienna, Ring Theatre.. December. 
November. Vienna, Stadt Theatre May. 
Wallis, Miss, married August. 
February. | Washington Irving April. 
May. Waterford Theatre April. 
Weber ... eee ... March. 
February. | Webster’s Benefit March. 
January. Westminster Aquarium January. 
February. | Wilkie Collins... September. 
** William Tell” .. duly. 
December. | Wilton’s Music Hall ... August. 
July. Wilton’s Music Hall... September. 
December. | Wilton’s Music Hall .... December. 
July. Windsor Theatre, N.Y. November. 
| Working Men’s Exhibi- 
April. tion ... August. 
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Rising Actresses. 


————— 


MISS MABEL LOVE. 


Miss Manet Love, who is still in her teens, made her first appearance on the 
stage in Alice in Wonderland, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, during the Christ- 
mas season of 1886-7. Subsequently she was the eldest of ‘‘Triplet’s ” children 
in Miss Kate Vaughan’s revival of Masks and Faces at the Opera Comique. 
She appeared in the Covent Garden pantomime, 1887-8 ; and then joined the 
Gaiety company, her only performance of note being that of ‘* Totchen” in 
Faust wp to Date, produced on October 30, 1888. In the spring of 1889 Miss 
Mabel Love appeared at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in Mr. Terriss’s pro- 
duction of Harbour Lights. Then came the long run of La Cigale at the Lyric 
Theatre. Beginning on October 9, 1890, as a dancer, with the slender part of 
** Francoise,” Miss Love succeeded during the absence of Miss St. Cyr to that 
lady’s part, ‘‘ La Frivolini.” Miss Love was the principal dancer in Humpty 
Dumpty, the Drury Lane pantomime of 1891-2, and in Nast year’s pantomime, 
Little Red Riding Hood, she began and ended as principal dancer; but during 
an interval of two months she played principal girl in Sir Augustus Harris’s 
other pantomime at Newcastle. This winter she is principal girl at the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. In the intervals between her pantomimes Miss Mabel Love 
has danced on many stages, notably at Covent Garden, during the Italian opera 
season of 1891, and during the autumn of 1892 at the Trafalgar Square Theatre 
in The Wedding Eve, then produced, and Dorothy, revived, and most recently 
in La Mascotte, revived at the Gaiety on September 9, and subsequently 
removed to the Criterion, where Miss Love joined the cast. Miss Love has 
recently devoted some attention to comedy. She was the ‘ Clementina” in 
Vote for Giggs, produced at the Strand Theatre on May 12, 1892, and she 
appeared in The Other Fellow, at the Strand, in November last. During 
the summer of 1893 Miss Love went on her first provincial tour, playing 
**Mabel” in Don Quixote with Mr. Arthur Roberts’s company. The tour 
lasted ten weeks, and finished with an additional three weeks at the Strand 
Theatre, opening there on September 25. 


MISS DECIMA MOORE. 


Miss Dectma Moors is one of five sisters, all gifted with high soprano voices, 
and several of them following the musical or the dramatic profession. In 1887, 
being then only sixteen, Miss Decima Moore won the Victoria Scholarship for 
singing at the Blackheath Conservatoire, and, while pursuing her studies at that 
institution, presented herself at the Savoy Theatre for the trial of her voice, 
receiving warm encouragement from Sir Arthur Sullivan. Some time afterwards 
she was gratified by receiving an invitation to take the part of ‘‘Casilda” in the 
production of The Gondoliers. She had then never acted, not even as an 
amateur, but Mr. Gilbert undertook to ‘‘ have her ready” within the three 
weeks remaining till the first night, declaring, in fact, that he was glad to have a 
pupil who had nothing to unlearn. Accordingly Miss Decima Moore took part 
in the first performance of The Gondoliers on December 7, 1889, and, with the 
intermission of a brief illness, played ‘* Casilda” during the run of a year and 
seven months. There was no part for Miss Moore in The Nautch Girl, but in 
Captain Billy, produced as a first piece on September 24, 1891, she aa 
**Polly.” On November 26, when Miss Decima was transferred to the Prince 
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of Wales’s Theatre, Miss Moore assumed the name-réle. She appeared in The 
Wedding Eve, produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre on September 10, 1892, 
and in the subsequent revival of Dorothy on November 26. At the Court 
Theatre she took part in A Pantomime Rehearsal. Miss Moore returned to 
the Savoy in order to play ‘‘ Bab” in Jane Annie, produced on May 13, 1893. 
In the revival of Madame Angot at the Criterion on July 22 she was the 
**Clairette,” and in The Gaiety Girl, first performed at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre on October 14, she plays ‘‘ Rose Brierly.” 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. 


Miss ELLarine Terriss, who is the daughter of Mr. William Terriss, made her 
first professional appearance at the Haymarket Theatre on February 14, 1888. 
In a girlish and pretty letter, written and published subsequently, Miss Ellaline 
gave her own account of it: ‘‘ Iwas” (she said) “ barely sixteen when Mr. 
Calmour, who wrote The Amber Heart and named the heroine after me, 
proposed that we should surprise my father one day by playing, in our drawing- 
room, his Cupid’s Messenger, and that I should play the leading part. So we 
had a brass rod fixed up in the room and made a stage, and on the preceding 
night informed a few friends of the morrow’s performance. It greatly surprised 
my father, who laughed, and I daresay secretly he was pleased, though he 
pretended not to be. Acouple of months passed, and I heard that Miss Freake 
was engaged at the Haymarket to play the part I had sustained. Oh, how I 
wished it was me, and little did I think my wish was so near fulfilment! I was 
sitting alone over the fire when a telegram was handed to me :—‘ Haymarket 
Theatre. Come up atonce. Play Cupid’s Messenger to-night.’ I rushed to 
catch the train, and found myself at the stage-door of the theatre at 7.15. All 
was hurry and excitement. I did not know how to make-up, or who I was 
going to play with, and Miss Freake’s dress was too big for me. It seemed like 
adream. However, lam happy to say Mr. Tree stood by and saw me play, 
and I secured the honour of a call. I played for a week, and Mr. Tree gave 
me a five-pound note and a sweet letter of thanks. My father then said: 
‘ Ellaline, if it will make you happy, go on the stage. I will get you an engage- 
ment.’” Meantime, Miss Ellaline had appeared at Cromwell House in a semi- 
private performance of Cupid’s Messenger, not as Mary Herbert, but as Fanny 
Walsingham. Miss Terriss shortly began a three years’ engagement at the 
Criterion, playing various parts as occasion arose. When Mr., Wyndham 
acquired a temporary interest in the Strand Theatre, Miss Terriss appeared on 
February 6, 1889, in The Balloon, and on July 19 in Asop’s Fables and The 
Beggar. Then she returned to the Criterion, where she appeared in Truth, 
revived on September 11, 1890; in School for Scandal, revived on April 1, 
1891; and in Wild Oats, revived on May 18. During the Princess’s season, 
1891-2, she appeared in Arrah-na-Pogue; in After Dark, revived on Nov- 
ember 9; in Alone in London, revived on December 21; and in The Great 
Metropolis. For some time past Miss Terriss has been a member of the Court 
Theatre Company. She appeared in A Pantomime Rehearsal; as ‘* Daphne 
Lovatt” in The Guardsman, produced on October 20, 1892; as “ Lady 
Wilhelmina Belturbet” in The Amazons, produced on March 7, 1893; as 
“Louise” in The Other Fellow, produced September 9, 1893 ; and as ‘‘ Mrs. 


Benham” in Some Day, a playlet by her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
produced on November 28. 


MISS JULIA NEILSON. 


Miss Jut1a Nerison was designed, as the saying is, for a musician, and 
studied at the Royal Academy, where she distinguished herself as a pianist, 
but especially as a declamatory singer. She gained the Westmoreland Scholar- 
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ship, the Sainton-Dolby prize, and the Llewellyn Thomas gold medal. Her 
incentive to the stage was accidental. Mr. Barnby heard her recite, and 
arranged a recitation by Miss Neilson before Mr. Gilbert, who immediately 
suggested a staye career to the young musician, interesting himself very actively 
in her behalf. Her early appearances were in morning performances of 
his comedies, thus :—Pygmalion and Galatea was revived at the Lyceum by 
Miss Mary Anderson, for the benefit of her manager, Mr. C. J. Abud, and 
Miss Neilson played ‘‘Cynisca,” on March 21, 1888. On March 16, at the Savoy, 
she played ‘‘ Galatea.” On May 24, at the Crystal Palace, she played ‘* Lady 
Hilda” in Broken Hearts, which was repeated at the Savoy on June 4, and on 
July 4 she played ‘‘Selene” in The Wicked World, at the Savoy. When 
Brantinghame Hall was produced at the St. James’s Theatre on November 29, 
1888, Miss Neilson was specially selected by the author for the part of ‘‘ Ruth 
Redmayne,” and in the apologia which he addressed to the newspapers for the 
failure of the piece Mr. Gilbert paid a tribute to the ycung actress. A pro- 
vincial tour in Captain Swift followed ; and then on September 12, 1889, 
Miss Neilson began a long engagement at the Haymarket Theatre with the 
performance of ‘‘ Julie” in A Man’s Shadow. At a morning performance on 
May 7, 1890, Miss Neilson played ‘‘ Clarice” in Comedy and Tragedy, and con- 
tinued to play the part when Comedy and Tragedy was put in the evening bill 
on October 6, at the same time appearing as ‘‘ Margaret”? in A Village Priest. 
On November 16 Called Back was revived, and Miss Neilson then played 
‘* Pauline.” In a revival of The Red Lamp, on December 8, she was the ‘‘ Olga 
Morakoff.” For a few nights about this time Miss Neilson replaced 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree as ‘‘Lois” in The Ballad-Monger. On January 15, 
1891, she played ‘‘ Drusilla Ives” in The Dancing Girl, then produced. In 
Peril, revived on April 23, 1892, she was the ‘‘ Lady Ormond.” She played the 
name-réle in Hypatia, produced on January 2, 1893 ; ‘‘ Hester Worsley” in 
A Woman of No Importance, produced on April 19; and the ‘‘ Lady Isobel of 
Carmayne” in The Tempter, produced on September 20. 


MISS MAY YOHE. 


Miss May Youté is an American, of Dutch and Indian extraction, her mother 
coming from a well-known American-Indian family, the Batchelors. Miss Yohé 
went to school in Dresden, where, during four years, she had ample opportunities 
of hearing good music. She was afterwards in Paris for two years and a half, 
returning to America when she was seventeen. She made her début in the 
States, and afterwards fulfilled an engagement in Australia. Miss Yohé made 
her first appearance in London on January 19, 1893, as ‘‘ Martina” in The 
Magic Opal, then produced at the Lyric Theatre. She is now playing “ Little 
Christopher ” in Little Christopher Columbus at that theatre. 


MISS CISSY LOFTUS. 


Miss Cissy Lortvs, who is the daughter of Miss Marie Loftus, made her first 
appearance on the dramatic stage as ‘* Haidee” in the burlesque of Don Juan, 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre on October 28, 1893, having previously 
acquired a sudden celebrity in the variety theatres as a mimic of well-known 
variety entertainers. Last Christmas she was still at a convent school, and 
hardly knew a music-hall. But she had paid rather frequent visits to the panto- 
mime, and had shown them at home what a clever little musician she was, how 
exquisite a mimic. One day she was prevailed upon to play and sing for the 
entertainment of Mr. C. R. Brighten, who was dining at the house, and he 
insisted on her making an appearance at the Oxford. ‘‘ I laughed at the idea,” 
says Miss Marie Loftus, ‘‘ but to our surprise Cissy declared that she was willing. 


F2 
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She had no stage dress or shoes, so an old gown of mine was taken in 
for her; and she went on in her walking boots. I did not know whether 
to ‘make her up’ or not; finally we concluded that we would not. Then 
I said: ‘Oh, do give me a puff, some one ; the child’s nose positively shines,” 
when Cissy broke out: ‘Oh, do leave me alone, mother dear, and let me get 
on the stage.’” Instantly the child became the fashion. But after a brief 
career as a variety artiste she entered into an engagement to be of several years’ 
duration at the Gaiety, where, according to a young poet who writes dramatic 
criticism, ‘‘ she moves through the noise and glitter of the burlesque with the 
ingenuous self-possession of spring, to all appearance unconscious of her beauty 
and heedless of applause, a living Arcadian innocency passing with unstained- 
serenity through the Saturnalia of a masquerade.” A more prosaic inter- 
viewer asked her if she were ‘‘ one of those ladies who consider an occasional 
cigarette essential to their comfort and happiness.” Poor child ! 


Oupys states that an actor named Boman heard from Sir William Bishop that some part of 
Sir John Falstaff’s character was drawn from a townsman of Stratford, who either broke a 
contract, or spitefully refused to part with some land for a valuable consideration adjoining 
Shakespeare’s, in or near that town. 


Nor A Lirrrat Tranxstation.—When the Whitehaven Theatre was entirely redecorated 
some quarter of a century ago, some Cleator Moor miners were much puzzled at the meaning 
of the words Dieu et mon Droit placed under the Royal arms. One of the number, who pre- 
tended to know a good deal more than his fellows, authoritatively declared, to the no small 


amusement of those sitting near him, that the words were “French for ‘God save the 
Queen,’ ”’ 


Some years ago an eminent special pleader was at the theatre witnessing the play of 
Macbeth. In the scene where the Thane of Cawdor, questioning the witches in the cavern, 
says, “* What is’t vou do?” they answer—“A deed without a name.” This phrase struck the 
ears of the special pleader much more forcibly than the most energetic passage ef the play, 


and he immediately remarked to a friend who accompanied him: “ A deed without a name ? 
Why, ‘tis void.” 


In the year 1527 a Christmas interlude was performed at Gray’s Inn, of which the argu- 
ment was that Lord Governance was ruled by Lady Dissipation and Lady Negligence, by 
whose mierule Lady Pablic Weale was ejected from Governance, which caused Rumor Populi 
to rise vi et armis to expel Negligence and restore Lady Public Weale to her castle. The 
piece was greatly applauded, but the unfortunate author was seized by order of the Govern- 


ment of Henry VIII., which, of course, proved to its own satisfaction that the satirist was in 
the wrong. 


Hazuitr in his “Table Talk” remarks-—‘It has been usual to raise a very unjust 
clamour against the enormous salaries of public singers, actors, and soon. This matter seems 
reducible to a moral equation. They are paid out of money raised by voluntary contributions 
in the strictest sense ; and if they did not bring certain sums into the treasury the managers 
would not engage them. The sums are exactly in proportion to the number of individuals to 
whom their performance gives an extraordinary degree of pleasure. The talents of a singer, 
actor, &c., are, therefore, worth just as much as they will fetch.” 


Tue original of Ben Jonson's Bobadil was an officer of high rank in the army of the 
Duke of Alva, whom the haughty Philip II. sent to subdue the Netherlands. After the 
Iattle of Grisen, in 1570, Struda informs us, in bis “ Historia de Bello Belgico,” that to fil? 
Spain with the news, the Dake of Alva, as haughty in ostentation as in action, sent Captain 
Bobadilla to the King to congratulate his Majesty upon the victory won by his arms and 
influence. The ostentation of the message, and still more so of the person who bore it, was 
the origin of the name being applied to any vainglorious boaster. 


Samvet Foorr, the actor, had a very ready wit. Whatever the occasion, he was never 
found wanting. It was impossible to put him out. One evening. seated at the table of a 
man of rank, he was interrupted in the middle of a story by some disagreeable person, who 
thinking to disconcert him, said with an air of most profound apology, “ I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Foote, but your handkerchief is half out of your pocket.” “Thank you, sir,” said Foote, 
replacing it, “ you know the company better than I do.” Much bored on one occasion by a 
pompous physician at Bath, who had confided to him that he had a mind to publish his 
poems, but had so many irons in the fire that he did not know what to do, ‘Take my advice, 
doctor,” said Foote, “ put your poems where your irons are.” 
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Che Irony of Fate. 


- 


Part I, 
“ Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart, ‘tis woman's whole existence.” 
Byron, 
Fie MAGINE a south-country parsonage in the sunny month of June. The air 
was fragrant with the scent of roses, which grew in a wild and reckless 
fashion everywhere, even up to the very chimneys; white roses, red roses, 
big yellow Maréchal Niel, pale pinky La France, and creamy Gloire de 
Dijon. The house was a veritable bower. The sun, setting beyond the 
ht distant range of purple hills, had cast a golden sheen over the fair 
landscape, and in the French window which opened into the large, rambling 
old garden stood the Queen of the Roses, the Vicar’s grand-daughter, Rose 
Wray, aged seventeen, and “ fair as a summer's morn.” 

She was not alone ; by her side stood a man, an admirer evidently—a circumstance 
not to be wondered at, for beauty such as hers was surely not destined to remain long 
undiscovered and unsought, and he was gazing appreciatively into her charming face, 
which was lifted so trustingly and innocently to his, The rather small brown eyes of 
Captain the Honourable Jem Lowthian dwelt admiringly, if not lovingly, on the lovely 
face, the slender figure, the dainty hands which played caressingly with one of her 
namesake flowers peering rather too inquisitively in at the window. Jem Lowthian’s 
handsome face, his tall figure, and low melodious voice were, alas! his sole attributes. A 
heavy moustache concealed the lines of his mouth, which was not an agreeable one. He was 
one ofan old family more celebrated for its long descent and the dare-devil recklessness 
of its sons than for wealth or dignity. All the Lowthians were scamps, and Jem was 
the worst of the lot. However, in the eyes of pretty Rose Wray he was perfect. When 
one is young and inexperienced—and, above all, when one is learning to conjugate the 
verb “to love”—one believes so readily and trusts so implicitly. 

To Rose Wray, the entrance of the Hon. Jem on the scene was the turning-point in 
her life.. For seventeen sunny years she had lived alone with her grandfather, seeing 
only the villagers ; she made companions of her books, her music, and her flowers. She 
had been happy and contented ; she knew no other life, so she had never found it dull. 
Then the Hon. Jem made his appearance, and Rose was a child no longer. He was 
bored to death in the quiet little village where he was domiciled on a duty visit. He had 
been attracted by the lovely face he had seen across the aisle at church one Sunday. An 
excuse to call was quickly found, and shortly after that Mr. Jem’s daily visits became 
an accepted tact. Old Mr. Wray, buried in his books, and blind alike to the beauty of 
his grand-daughter and the frequent visits of the gallant captain, never interfered, 

Rose seemed to expand iu her lover's presence like a beautiful flower in the sunshine. 
She was a delicately tuned instrument that he could play upon at leisure, and he did 
play upon her. It afforded him exquisite enjoyment to see the colour glow and fade— to 
mark the varying emotion that a look or a word from him could produce. So they 
stood together in the open window, looking into the rambling garden, from which the 
sunset glory was beginning to fade, leaving it dim and mysterious, 

“Sing to me,” said the man carelessly, as he leant back, gazing meditatively down at 
the bright young face she turned up to him. “ Do you know you look very pretty in that 
‘ get-up,’ Miss Rove—a picture of youth and innocence ?” He added, ** I could stand here 
and look at yon for ever!” ‘The girl coloured and moved to the piano. Jem Lowthian 
stood watching her critically. A good woman was something new and strange to him, 
whose creed was that all women have their price if you only bid high enough. Was this 
girl different to the rest? Somehow, cynical and bad as he was, he recognised the innate 
purity of her nature. Something that he could not explain influenced the light, easy 
cynicism of his speech. So far might he go, but no farther ; the girl’s innocence was her 
very safeguard. 

Rose sang, and as the clear, bell-like tones of the girl’s voice rang through the 
room, Jem Lowthian was silent. He stood still by the window watching abstractedly 
the graceful figure in a white dress, the golden head, the delicate profile in relief against 
a dusky background. Slowly the rosy glow left by the setting sun faded from the 
western sky; the dusky shadows in the garden grew longer. Rose’s voice ceased. Jem 
Lowthian was still silent; he was still standing by the window; he did not even say 
“Thank you.” 

The silence became oppressive, till Rose, to break it, glided into Mendelssohn's 
“ Friihlingslied.’’ She played it softly and plaintively, and us the tender melody stole 
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through the dusk Jem Lowthian roused himself and went over to the piano. He took 
the girl’s hands: “ Rose, little darling, you have made me love you!” It was too 
dark for him to see the colour flood her face, but he felt her tremble, and he went on 
in the low, winning tones to which too many women had listened to their cost. ‘ Dear 
child, look up; say—do you love me’ Rose—sweetheart, speak—tell me so—say yes.” 
The girl had risen by now, and he held her hands, and was looking earnestly into her 
face. Dark as it was, he seemed to read his answer in her eyes, for he folded her in 
his arms and kissed her passionately. Rose made no resistance; she lay passively in her 
lover's embrace, and there wasa long silence, broken by a sigh from Jem Lowthian. 

Firally he roused himself with an effort and let her go, while he said softly : “It is 
getting late, my darling, and I must be going home. You mustn’t lose your beauty- 
sleep, dear child, It is hard to go. Are you quite happy, my rosebud?” he added, 
touching the sunny curls caressingly. Rose lifted her eyes to his and smiled shyly. 
“Tell me, say ‘ Yes, Jem,’” he said with a laugh. “I won't let you go till you 
do.” Rose complied with a pretty blush. “ Good-vight, darling.” “If you must go,” 
said Rose shyly, * but won't you see grandpapa first?” ‘ Not to-night, dear one,” he 
said hurriedly, “‘it is so late. You won't forget me, my rosebud?” “ Forget you?” 
she answered, wonderingly. ‘‘ Yes, forget me, cheat me, throw me over for the next 
new comer.” “ Why, never!” she said, with a little indignant flush, ‘Then you do 
love me, Rose?” “ Yes, Jem—I do love you!” ‘For how long?” “ Why, always, 
always!” ‘Then good-bye, dear. Kiss me again, Rose,” and with a lingering embrace 
he left her and went out through the long French window. 

Rose watched the tall figure stride through the garden and disappear ; he turned 
once and waved his hand. 

“‘ Rose, my dear,” said a voice from within, “ why haven't you rung for lights? You 
had better come in now, it is growing chilly.” Rose obeyed, ‘ Mr. Lowthian has gone, 
then?” said Mr. Wray, a white-haired- old man, bent and fragile-looking. ‘‘ Yes, he 
went some time ago,’ answered the grand-daughter. Then lights and the tea were 
brought in, a cup of which refreshing beverage Mr. Wray settled himself down to enjoy, 
with a book on his knee and a favourite cat on his shoulder. 

Captain the Hon. Jem Lowthian went walking leisurely homewards. “ Poor little 
girl! how pretty she looked when she said, ‘I love you, Jem.’ Wonder if she meant it, or 
if she was trying it on, like the rest of them.” He stopped to light a cigar. “ Well, it’s 
time, indeed, that I was off. Upon my life, I was nearly committing myself to-night. I 
wish I could afford to settle down with little Rose. What pretty eyes she has! innocent 
ones too—she’s never made ‘ wicked lightnings’ of them yet, I'll go bail —very different 
to the fair Julia! Hang Julia! I shall have to chuck her; she’s getting too much for 
me. Besides, I’m tired of her. I wonder if I married—ah, bah! I’m getting sentimental. 
Marriage is not for you, Jem, my boy, and the other thing is not for little Rose!” 


~ * * * as * a * * 


So the Hon. Jem Lowthian departed. Rose Wray waited in vain. Only the roses saw how 
the Queen of the Garden grew pale, and her eyes grew sad, and her mouth took a sorrow- 
ful curve. For the days went on and there was no word, no sign. Night after night 
Rose kept sorrowful vigil in the moonlight, and the roses sighed to each other, “ He wilt 
never come back!” and the niglit-breezes whispered, “I tell the truth; he has loved and 
ridden away.” And the winter came and passed, and spring returned, and she played the 
plaintive “Frithlingslied” softly in the evening. Then summer brought back the 
flowers; but the Queen of the Roses was alone and homeless—she had to leave the 
pleasant parsonage and go forth to earn her bread. And new faces and new voices came 
and went under the old roof and the shadow of the roses. 


Parr II. 


“TI shall want a personable-looking man to bring in the letter in the last act, Mr. 
Iiarrison,” said in dulcet tones the great actress, Miss Rose Murray, to the stage- 
manager at morning rehearsal, pending her appearance before the British public in the 
thrilling American drama of A Just Revenge. ‘ Certainly, Miss Murray, I think I can 
find you one,” said Mr. Harrison, suavely. “ Will you kindly explain the ‘ business’ to 
him, for I must be off now ?—my dressmaker and other matters of importance await me. 
I shall be back at twelve.” And the leading lady swept regally across the stage through 
a group of supers who stood huddled at the wings, bestowing on them one of her rare 
smiles. The great actress descended to her carriage, and the rehearsal proceeded 
without her. 


“ Where is James?” asked Mr. Harrison, shortly, during the process of drilling the 
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crowd into some semblance of order. “James!” “ Here he is, sir,” said several voices, 
as a tall, thin man, with a half stoop, came from behind, “ Half screwed, as usual,” said 
unother, sotto voce. 

The man alluded to took not the slightest notice of these remarks, but approached 
Mr. Harrison, who explained to him the part he wished him to take. He was a sud 
example of moral and physical degradation; and yet, amid the blurred outlines of that 
face, and the horrible traces that drink and dissipation had left upon his features, there 
was an indefinable something about the man which would show that, broken-down and 
brutalised as he was, he had known better days. A certain trick of carriage and languor 
of manner would show that he had been accustomed to good society in his day. His 
nickname in the theatre was “Gentleman Jem,” for at night, when made up and rigged 
out in all the gaudy trappings of « stage retainer, ‘‘ Gentleman Jem” was not an inappro- 
priate soubriquet. He listened silently to Mr. Harrison’s directions, and went through 
the business as he was told without showing a spark of interest in what he was doing. 
“You must wait, James, till Miss Murray returns, and we will then go through the 
scene again.” And Mr. Harrison resumed his work of drilling the crowd. 

“ Gentleman Jem” leant against the side-wing and waited apathetically for the prima 
donna’s arrival. At twelve o'clock Miss Murray returned, and he, leaning in the back- 
ground, watched her with but feeble interest. Yet she was a beautiful woman with a 
lovely voice; but the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus are not easily impressed by the 
charms of the leading lady. In due course “Gentleman Jem” was called and went 
through the scene with the letter. Miss Murray took very little notice of him; she 
explained what she wanted, and the haggard, poorly-dressed man listened and obeyed. 
Otherwise, she did not even glance at him. ‘ There must be soft music here,” she said, 
“ just before the man’s entrance.” ‘I’m afraid Mr. Ball has gone home,” said the stage- 
manager apologetically, ‘ Ah, well, he has the music cues. I am quite safe in leaving 
it to his discretion. Something soft and plaintive, if you will tell him so.” 

The rehearsal over, principals and supers alike went home, and left the theatre to 
darkness and gloom until the evening. Rose Murray drove to her rooms. She was tired 
and hungry, and as she entered her sitting-room she took off her hat with a weary 
gesture and a faint sigh. Some letters were lying on her writing-table, and as she took 
them up the light fell full on her beautiful face. Twenty long years since the Queen cf 
the Roses had dreamed her happy daydreams iu the old parsonage garden. No longer 
the fair, the fresh, the youthful Aphrodite, but sad-eyed, majestic Juno; her face, pale 
with the sorrows of twenty long years, lovely still, but with an altered beauty. 

Rose Murray’s life, after her grandfather's death, had been a sad and very hard one. 
It is not necessary to detail her struggles or her reasons for taking to the stage; let it 
suffice that she had succeeded—she was famous! She had worked and striven in those 
weary years, as women only toil when they have a purpose or a goal in view. In all 
that dreary time Rose had never forgotten her lover, the man who had won her love 
and had thrown it aside; and whether or not he had worked her sorrow meaningly, she 
still hoped, and—she forgave. The substance of her daily prayer was always that he 
would come back to her. Sometimes, when she was sitting alone, she would picture him 
coming towards her, with his arms outstretched, and she could hear his voice saying 
‘“* My Rose” so vividly that she would involuntarily rise and clasp her hands, and her 
face would grow soft and tender, and her eyes grow humid with tears. At such times 
she was adorable, but there was no one to see her, or to know that “ The Snow Queen ” 
had a heart. 

* * * * x * # x * 


The stage was held by the great English tragedienne, in the thrilling drama A Just 
Revenge. It had been a veritable night of triumph; the great artist had been called 
and recalled, and flowers, bouquets innumerable had been lavished upon her. It was 
the last act. A breathless hush pervaded the house: the actress was on the stage alone. 
The music cue! Softly the violins in the orchestra began to throb, louder and louder, 
till the melody resolved itself into a plaintive rendering of the first few haunting bars of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Friihlingslied.” Then, through the door at the back, came ‘‘ Gentleman 
Jem,” magnificent in his stage uniform—in his “ make-up” he looked young and hand- 
some again. In his hand he held the letter. The actress took it—tore it open—and 
looked up. Their eyes met; Rose Murray started, trembled, paled; the wail of the 
violins swelled out louder, then died away pianissemo, for there before her, as she had so 
often pictured it, stood her old lover, Jem Lowthian ! 

For a moment there was a pause, but Rose Murray on the stage had her work to 
finish, and till that was over old loves must wait. She was trembling in every limb, 
but went on bravely to the end, Once over, and the thunderous plaudits and enthusiastic 
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recalls of the house responded to, the actrees gained her dressing-room. Without 
waiting to change her attire she sent fur Mr. Harrison, ‘ Who is that man who brought 
in the letter in the last act ?” she queried breathlessly. ‘‘ His name is James,” answered 
Mr. Harrison slowly, in some surprise. ‘‘ You must let me congratulate—" ‘ I want to 
speak to him,” she said excitedly, cutting him short. ‘ He didn't make a mull of it, did 
he?” asked the manager. “I thought it went all right.”- ‘“ Oh, yes; perfectly so, but 
I want to see him. You cen send for him?” 

Another man hurried up with a pale, scared face. “ Please come here, sir.” “ Why, 
what’s the matter?” “There's been an accident, sir; one of the traps was left open and’ 
poor James, who was half screwed as usual, sir, pitched right down, and they do say he’s 
broken his neck.’” With a muttered exclamation and hasty apology the manager hurried 
away. For one moment Kose Murray stood perfectly still as though turned to 
stone, then she roused herself and went out into the passage. The two men were 
stilltalking in hushed whispers. They started in some surprise at seeing.the actress 
still in her trailing stage robes, with the gleaming diamonds on her neck and 
arms. She was pale and calm. “ Where has this happened?” she asked, as 
the two men hushed their conversation and turned towards her.. “ Will you show 
me the way?” “It’s down below, ma'am; not a place fur a lady, and, if you'll 
excuse me, ma’am, it’s not a sight for such as you.” “No matter, please show me 
the way at once. How did it happen?” she asked, as she followed her guide. “ Well, 
ma’am, the fact is, poor James, he always was given to taking a drop too much, 
and to-night, well, he’d done it again, and he never sees the trap open ; he’s too muddled 
like, and back he steps, and down he goes.” They reached the scene of the catastrophe— 
& group of men with lanterns; the manager and the doctor were standing round an inert 
mass in gaudy trappings. ‘ Miss Murray, you here!” said Mr. Harnson, hurriedly. 
“Yes—I felt 1 must come to see if I could be of any assistance,” answered Rose calmly, 
with a strong effort of will. ‘No use, I’m afraid. The poor fellow’s gone ; death must 
have been instantaneous.” The actress advanced, knelt down, and with her lace hand- 
kerchief wiped off some of the paint which distigured the dead face. “ Does no one know 
anything about the poor fellow?” she asked. ‘“ No, I can't say I do,” answered the 
manager. “The man has kvown better days, I should think; he has been here about 
six months.” ‘I've heard,” said a carpenter who was standing by,“ that he'd been a 
real swell in his day, but he run through his money and come down to this.” 

There was a pause. “ Will you arrange—everything for—him—at my expense?” said 
the actress, rising as she spoke. Then she turned and walked away. The little group 
round the dead looked at one another curiously.—CatHaringe Stewart. 


“OLp Massingham,” who was for a great many years employed at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and who, during its season of performances, onty left it to go home to sleep, never saw a play 
or portion of one acted within its walls. Mr. Massinghbam was subsequently the lessee of 
the box-office at the Princess’s Theatre during the reign of Keeley and Charles Kean. When 
employed at what was called * a privilege office ” at Drary Lane someone consulted him about 
Edmund Kean. “I never saw Kean act in my life,” was the startling reply. “Is it possible,” 
asked the astonished inquirer, “that you have attended the theatre every night for so many 
years and yet bave never seen Kean?” “ Never in my life,” answered the eccentric Massing- 


” 


ham; “in fact, I bave not seen a play or a farce for these torty years! 


Tue practice of producing pieces anonymously at theatrical entertainments, having for 
their object the increment of the funds of some well-established charity, was known as early as 
1759 and even earlier. In the year mentioned Dr, Hill produced a farce called The Rout, the 
programme stating that the pieve was by a person of quality, and would be acted fur the 
benefit of the Marine Society. The Rout was afterwards acted under the auspices of Garrick, 
and was a dire failure, which the author, in the public prints, attributed to the English Roscius. 
To these attacks of the doctor, Garrick replied with the following epigrammatic couplet :— 

For farces and physic his equal there scarce is, 
His farces are physic, his physic a@ farce is 

Tue history of old Drury Lane Theatre shows that it experienced some exceedingly 
prosperous times when Edmund Kean was the “ bright particular star.” Duriog bis first 
season, when he played in all sixty-eight nights—appearing as Richard, Shylock, Otvello, 
Hamlet, and Iazo—the gross receipts amounted to £32,942. 12s. 6d. The nightly average 
receipts were £484, 9s. The house then would hold 3,110 persons, and the prices of admission 
were—boxes, 7s. ; pit, 3s. 6d.; first gallery, 2s.; second gallery, 1s. But Kean’s average is 
by no means the “ best on record,” as it is customary to consider it. On December 10, 1804, 
William Henry West Betty commenced his “first town season” at Drury Lane. Between 
that date and April 22, 1805, he played twenty-eight nights, his performances producing a 
total of £17,210. 1ls., or a nightly average of £614. 13s.3d., being £130. 4s. 3d. more than Mr. 
Kean’s. 
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Hew Plays and Important Revivals 
PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1892, UNTIL. NOVEMBER 30, 1893, 


ADELPHI. 


The Lost Paradise, play, adapted by Henry C. De Mille from Das Verloren Paradies, by 
Ludwig Fulda (produced in November, 1890, at Deutsches Theater, Berlin), December 22. 

The Black Domino, drama, in tive acts, by George R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, April 1. 

A Woman's Revenge, drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt, July 1. 

. AVENUE, 

A White Lie, revised version, in four acts, of Sydney Grundy’s play (Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s 
reappearance in London after American tour), January 7. 

The Silver Shell, play, in tour acts, by H. J. W. Dam (produced under the title of Prince 

_ Karatoff at Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, on December 2, 1892), April 1. 

A la Franyaise, piece, in one act, by A. O'D. Bartholeyns, July 8. 

A Lord in Waitin, comedy, in one act, by A. O’D. Bartholeyns, July 8. 

Military Maneuvres, operetta, in one act, ty A. O’D, Bartholeyns, music by Frank Idle, July 8. 


REVIVAL. 


The Ironmaster, play, in four acts, adapted by A. W. Pinero from Georges Ohnet’s drama Le 
Maitre de Forges (Gymnase Théatre, Paris, December, 1883; English version of play, 
St. James’s, April 17, 1884), March 2. 


BRITANNIA. 


The Man in the Moon, pantomime, by J. Addison, December 26. 

A Vision of Venus, “a midsummer night’s nightmare,” in two acts, adapted by Harry Pleon 
from F, Anstey’s novel “A Tinted Venus,” March 20. 

The Slums of London, drama, in four acts, by Cherles A. Aldin (origivally produced at 
Grainger Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, December 19, 1892), April 24. 

Fettered Lives, drama, in five acts, by Harold Whyte, July 31. 


COMEDY. 


To-Day, comedy, in three acts, adapted by Charles H. E. Brookfield from Divorgons, by 
Victorien Sardou, December 5. 

The Sportsman, farcical come dy, in three acts, adapted by W. Lestocq from Georges Feydeau’s 
Monsieur Chasse (Palais-Royal, April 23, 1892) (copyright, Comedy, Oct, 3, 1892), Jan. 21. 

A Welsh Heiress, piece, in one act, by Tom Cullum, January 21. 

An Underground Journey, comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell and C. IH. Brookfield, February 9. 

The Fay o’ the Fern, fantastical farce, by Robert George Legge (originally produced on 
February 4, 1893, at New Theatre, Oxford), March 6. 

Corney Courted, operetta, in one act, by Arthur Waugb, music by Claude Nugent (originally 
produced at Ladbroke Hall), March 6, 

Isle of Utopia, an end-of-century fancy, by George St. Cloud, music by Claude Nugent 
(produced at Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, December 26, 1892), March 6. 

The Great Unpaid, adaptation, in three acts, by Fred. Horner, of Alexandre Bisson’s La 
Famille Pont-Biquet, May 9. 

Leida, play, in three acts, by Josine Holland, translated from the Dutch by A. Teixeira de 
Mattos, June 2. 

At a Health Resort, play, in one act, by H. M. Paull, June 2. 

The — drama, in one act, by Tom 8. Wotton (School of Dramatic Art performance), 

une 20. 

Two Men and a Maid, drama, in four acts, by F. H. Purchase and James Webster (School of 
Dramatic Art performance), June 20. 

Sowing the Wind, comedy, in tour acts, by Sydney Grondy, September 30. 

In Strict Confidence, comedietta, by Paul Heriot, October 9. 


COURT. 


Over the Way, comedietta, by the late T. W. Robertson, founded on Henri Murger’s Bon- 
homme Jadis, January 20. 

The Amazons, farcical romance, in three acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, March 7. 

The Other Fellow, farce, in three acts, adapted from Feydeaa and Desvallivres’ Champignol 
malgré lui, by Fred. Horner, September 9. 

Good-bye, play, in one act, by Seymour Hicks, November 25, 


| 
| 
| 
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A Venetian Singer, comedy-opera, in one act, libretto by B. C. Stephenson, music by Edward 
Jakobowski, November 25. 

Under the Clock, musical extravaganza, in one act, words by C. H.E. Brookfield and Seymour 
Hicks, music by Edward Jones, November 25. 

REVIVALS. 
A Pantomime Rehearsal and The Burglar and the Judge, January 20. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

Irmengarda, grand opera, by Leonhard Emil Bach, Italian version of original German libretto 
by Signor Zanardini; English version by W. Beatty-Kingston, December 8. . 

J Pagliacci (The Strollers), opera, in two acts, libretto and music by R. Leoncavallo, May 19. 

I Rantzau, opera, in four acts, the libretto founded by G. Targloni-Tozzetti and G. Menasci 
on a novel by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, music by Pietro Mascagni, July 7. 

Amy Robsart, opera, in three acts, arranged from Scott's novel by Sir Augustus Harris, 
French version by Paul Milliet, English adaptation by Frederic Weatherly, music by 
Isidore De Lara, July 20. 

The Veiled Prophet, opera, in three acts (libretto, by Barclay Squire, founded on Moore's 
“Lalla Rookh”’), by C. Villiers Stanford (produced originally at Court Opera House, 
Hanover, February, 1881), July 26. 

Samson et Dalila, sacred opera, in three acts, by Camille Saint-Satas, “recited” at 
Promenade Concerts, September 25. 

CRITERION. 

The Silent Battle, play, in three acts, by Isaac Henderson (originally prodaced at the 
Criterion on May 24, 1892, as Agatha), December 8. 

The Bauble Shop, criginal play of modern London life, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, 
January 26. 

Puppets, a whimsical sketch, by J. F. M‘Ardle, July 20. 

REVIVALS. 

La Fille de Madame Angot, opera comique, by Lecocq, July 22. 

La Mascotte (the revivai travusferred from Gaiety), October 16. 

Madame Favart, opera comique, in three acts, by Jacques Offenbach, November 9. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The Babes in the Wood and Bold Robin Hood, pantomime, libretto by Horace Lennard, music 
by Oscar Barrett, December 24. 
The Favourite, musical farce, in one act, by Captain Coe, music by George L. Chesterton, 


April 24. 
DALY’S (CRANBOURNE STREET). 

[Opened on June 27, 1893, by Mr. Augustin Daly, end Daly’s Comedy Company, of New 
York, with revival of Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare’s comedy, with induction. } 
Love in Tandem, eccentric comedy, in three acts, adapted from La Vie & Deux (Paris Udeéon, 

1890), by Augustin Daly, July 18. 
The Foresters, poetic drama, in tour acts, by the late Lord Tennyson, music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (produced tor copyright purposes at the Lyceum, March 17, 1892), Octuber 3. 
The Orient Express, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, October 25, 
REVIVALS. 
Dollars and Sense, eccentric comedy, in three acts, from the German of L’Arronge, by 
Augustin Daly (first performance in this country at Tovle’s, August 1, 1884), September 1). 
The Last Word, comedy, in four acts, adapted by Augustin Daly from the German of Franz 
von Schoenthan (produced at the Lyceum, September 19, 1891), October 13. 
School for Scandal, Sheridan’s comedy arranged by Augustin Daly, November 13. 


DRURY LANE. 

Little Bo-Peep, Little Red Riding Hood, and Hop-o’-My-Thumb, pantomime, libretto by Sir 
Augustus Harris and Wilton Jones, music by John Crook, December 26. 

La Juive, grand opera, libretto by Scribe, music by Halévy (produced in Paris in 1835 ; first 
time in England at Drury Lane, in 1846 ; at Covent Garden, 1850), April 11. 

Par le Glaive, drama, in five acts, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin (produced at the Frangais 
on February 8, 1892, first time in England by the Comédie-Frangaise), June 14. 

La Reine Juana, drama, in five acts, in verse, by Alexandre Parodie (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), July 10. 

A Life of Pleasure, melodrama, in five acts, by Henry Pettitt and Sir Augustus Harris, 
September 21. 

REVIVALS. , 

Les Plaideurs, comedy, in three acts, in verse, by Racine (opening of Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 12. 

Le Malade Imaginaire, comedy, in three acts, in prose, by Molitre (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 12, i . 

Un Pére Prodigue, comedy, in five acts, in prose, by M. Alexandre Dumas jils (Comédie- 
Frangaise season), June 13. 

Denise, piece, in four acts, in prose, by Alexandre Damas jils (Comédie-Frangaise season), 

June 15. 
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Les Effrontés, comedy, in five acts, in prose, by Emile Augier (Comeédie-Francaise season), 
June 16, 

Le Flibustier, comedy, in three acts, in verse, by Jean Richepin (Comédie-Frangaise season), 
June 17. 

Gringoire, comedy, in one act, in prose, by Théodore de Banville (Comédie-Francaise season), 
June 17, 

Je Gendre de M, Poirier, comedy, in four acts, in prose, by Emile Augier (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 17. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules, comedy, in one act, in prose, by Molitre (Comédie-Francaise season), 
June 17. 

Le Demi-Monde, comedy, in five acts, in prose, by Alexandre Damas fils (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 19. . 

Henry 111. et sa Cour, drama, in five acts, in prose, by Alexandre Dumas (Comédie-Francaise 
season), Jane 22. 

Le Luthier de Crémone, comedy, in one act, in verse, by Francois Coppée (Comédie-F rangaise 
season), June 23. 

Francillon, comedy, in three acts, in prose, by Alexandre Dumas jils (Comédie-Francaise 
season), June 23. 

Le Dépit Amoureux, comedy, in two act, in prose, by Molitre (Comédie-Frangaise season), 
June 24. 

Mille. de la Seigliére, comedy, in four acts, in prose, by Jules Sandeau (Comédie-F rangaise 
> June 24. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, drama, in five acts, by E. Scribe and M. E. Legouvé (Comédie-Francaise 
season), June 24. 

Frou-Frou, comedy, in five acts, in prose, by Meilhac and Halévy (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 26. 

Ruy Blas, drama, in five acts, in verse, by Victor Hugo (Comédie-Francaise season), June 27. 

Souvent Homme Varie, comedy, in two acts, in verse, by Auguste Vacquerie (Comédie- 
Francaise season), June 28. 

Le Monde oi (on 8S’ Ennuie, comedy, in three acts, by Edouard Pailleron (Comédie-Frangaise 
season), June 28. 

L’Eté de la St. Martin, comedy, in one act, in prose, by Meilhac and Halévy (Comédie- 
Frangaise season ), June 29. 

(Edipe Koi, tragedy, in five acts, in verse, by Sophocles, translated by Jules Lacroix, music 
by E. Membrée (Comédie-Frangaise season), June 29. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 

Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by John Nie, December 24. 

he Ballad Singer, musical play, in three acts, by Tom Craven (originally produced at Gaiety 
Theatre, Hastings, July 16, 1891), March 13. 

The Days to Come, drama, in four acts, by Forbes Dawson, May 29. 

The Housebreaker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Stanley Regers (originally produced at 
Theatre Royal, Stockton-on-Tees, March 25, 1892), July 31. 

The Black Cat, oriental burlesque, libretto by C. M. Kodney, music by C. E. Howells (origin- 
ally produced at St. George’s Theatre, Walsall, July 31, 1893), August 14. 

Wep-ton-no-mah, the Indian Mail Carrier, melodrama, in five acts, by Go-Won-Go-Mohawk 
(originally produced at Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, April 10, 1893), September 11. 

The Plunger, melodrama, in five acts, by D. H, Higgins (originally produced at Opera House, 
Burnley, August 5, 1893), October 2. 

GAIETY. 

The Crossing Sweeper, musical and dramatic sketch, written by Basil Hood, music by Walter 
Slaughter, April 8. 

Frasquita, comic opera, in two acts, by Meyer Lutz, May 29. 

The Younger Son, comedy, in four acts, by R. 8. Sievier, June 9. 

Don Juan, burlesque, in three acts, by James ‘I. ‘Tanner, lyrics by Adrian Ross, music by 
Meyer Lutz, October 28. REVIVAL. 

La Mascotte, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by the late H. B. Farnie and Robert Reece, 
music by Audran (originally produced at the Comedy, October 15, 1881), September 9. 
[The revival transferred to Criterion, October 16, 1893. | 


GARRICK. 
Robin Goodfellow, original play, in three acts, by R. C. Carton, January 5, 
Jealous in Honour, play, in four acts, by Basil Broke, April 27. 


REVIVAL, 
Diplomacy, Clement Scott and B. C. Stephenson’s version of Sardou’s Dora (originally produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, ‘Tottenham Street, January 12, 1878), February 18. 


GLOBE. 


Charley's Aunt, comedy, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas, transferred from the Royalty, 
January 30. 
John Thurgood, Farmer, drama, in one act, by Henry Byatt, June 26. 
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GRAND. 
The Naughty Forty Thieves, pantomime, libretto by Geoffrey Thorn, music by W. H. Brink- 
worth, December 26. 
No Man's Land, drama, in five acts, by John Douglass, *A pril 3. 
The Priest Hunter, drama, in four acts, by Hubert O'Grady (originally produced on April 3, 
1493, at Queen's Theatre, Manchester), April 17. 
Sins of the Night, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey (produced in the provinces at Theatre 
Royal, Barnsley, March 30, 1893), May 22. 
Beyond the Breakers, drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane, October 9. 
REVIVAL. 
Galatea, opera, by Suppé, May 15. 
HAYMARKET. 
Hypatia, poetic drama, in four acts, founded by G,. Stuart Ogilvie on Charles Kingsley’s novel, 
January 2. 
The Friend of the People, romantic drama, in five acts, by Mary C. Rowsell and H. A. Saints- 
bury (for copyright purposes), February 17. 
A Woman of No Importance, play, in four acts, by Oscar Wilde, April 19. 
The Enemy of the People, play, in tive acts, by Henrik Ibsen, June 14. 
The Tempter, poetical play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, September 20 


LYCEUM. 
Becket, historical play, in blank verse, in a prologue and four acts, by the late Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, arranged for the stage by Henry Irving, February 6. 


LYRIC, 

The Magic Opal (afterwards called The Magic Ring), a new and original light opera, in two 
acts, written by Arthur Law, composed by Senor Albeniz, January 19. 

The Golden Web, comedy-opera, in three acts, libretto by Messrs. F. Corder and B. C. 
Stephenson, music by A. Goring Thomas (originally produced by Carl Rosa Opera 
Company at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, February 15, 1893), March 11. 

The Golden Web, revised version of the comedy-opera, in three acts, by Goring Thomas, 
libretto by F. Corder and B. C. Stephenson, April 5, 

Camille, an Italian version of Alexandre Dumas’ La Dame aur Camélias (opening of Eleonora 
Duse’s season), May 24. 

Fédora, Italian version of the play by Victorien Sardou (Eleonora Duse’s season), May 26. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, drama, by Verga (Eleonora Duse’s season), May 30. 

La pone comedy, by Goldoni, produced at Venice, 1741 (Eleonora Duse’s season), 

ay 30. 

A Doll's House, play, in three acta, by Henrik Ibsen, in Italian (Eleonora Duse’s season), 
June 9. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Italian version of Shakespeare’s tragedy (Eleonora Duse’s season), 
June 19, 


Little Christopher Columbus, burlesque, in three acts, by George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh, 
music by Ivan Caryl, October 10. 
MARYLEBONE. 
[Opened as the West London Theatre, with a variety entertainment, by Messrs. William 
Bailey and A. E Oliver on April 1, 1893.] 
Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, libretto by William Muskerry, music by A. Sharp, 
December 24. 
OLYMPIC (NEW). 
{Opened as a Music Hall on August 7, 1893, under the directorate of a limited company, 
UG. A, Farini being manager. } 

Dick Whittington, pantomime, libretto by Horace Lennard, music by Oscar Barrett, 
December 26. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Trooper Clairette, musical farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Les 28 Jours de 
Clairette, by Hippolyte Raymond and Antony Mars (Folies-Dramatiques, May 3, 1892), 
by Charles Fawcett, music by Victor Roger (first produced in England at Prince of 
Wales's, Liverpool, October 31, 1892), December 22. 

Marigold Farm; or, the Simple Squire and the Evil Eye, \yrical play, in three acts, libretto by 
W. Sapte, jun., music by Haydn Parry (for copyright purposes), February 7. 

The Strike at Arlingford, play, in three acts, by George Moore (Independent Theatre), 
February 21. 

Man and Woman, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Henry C. De Mille and David Belasco 
(fourth act rewritten by Malc lm Watson) (orizinally produced in America), March 25. 

A Drawn Battle, duologue, by Malcolm Watson, April 17. 

His Highness, comic opera, in three acts, by J. W. Houghton and Auscal Tate, June 13. 

Atlantis; or, the Lost Land, operatic extravaganza, in three acts, by Maurice Dalton and 

Ernest Genet, music by ‘IT. Maltby Haddow (originally produced at Gaiety on March 17, 

1886), June 17. 
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A Question of Memory, drama, in four acts, by Michael Field (Independent Theatre Repre~ 
sentations), October 27. 

Le Pater, play, in verse, in one act, bv Francois Coppée, October 27. 

Mirza, society play, in four acts, by W. Bryant, November 4. 

REVIVAL. 
The Coming Clown, January 2. 
PAVILION. 

Cinderella, pantomime, libretto by Fred. Locke, music by C. S. Parker and J. Tabrar, 
December 26. 

Half Mast High, drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven, April 1. 

For England, drama, in five acts, by Sutton Vane (originally produced at Queen’s, Man 
chester, February 27, 1893), May 15. 

Icebound, drama, in four acts, by Fred, Cooke (originally produced at Star Theatre, Wolver- 
hampton, July 25, 1892), July 3. 

Nance, drama, in a prologue and three acts, by John Douglass, November 15. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

In Three Volumes, comedietta, by Arthur Law, January 6. 

The Magic Ring, written by Arthur Law, composed by Sejior Albeniz (originally produced 
on January 19, 1893, at the Lyric Theatre, as The Magic Opal), revised version, April 11. 

Poor Jonathan, modern musical comedy, in two acts, adapted by C. H. E. Brookfield, lyrics 
by Harry Greenbank, music by Millocker and Albeniz (produced in America), June 15. 

A Gaiety Girl, musical comedy, in three acts, words by Owen Hall, lyrics by Harry Green- 
bank, music by Sidney Jones, October 14. : : 


PRINCESS'S. 

Eagle Joe, melodrama, in four acts, by Henry Herman, December 26. 

Miami, melodramatic opera, in three acts (founded on The Green Bushes, bv John Baldwin 
Buckstone), lyrics by Warham St. Leger, music by Haydn Parry, adapted by John 
Hollingshead, October 16. ; 

ROYALTY. 

Widowers’ Houses, didactic and realistic play, in three acts, by G. Bernard Shaw (produced 
by Independent Theatre Society), December 9. 

Charley's Aunt, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas (produced at Theatre, 
Bury St. Edmunds, February 29, 1892), December 21. 

Alexandra, play, in four acts, adapted from the German of Dr. Richard Voss, March 4. 

Clever Alice, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of Adolf Willbrandt by 
Brandon Thomas, April 6. : 

The Masterpiece, comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, April 15. 

Peterkin, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Will Ladislaw, music by L. Camerana, 
September 4. 

Frog, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Dr. Edward B. Aveling (Alec Nelson), October 30. 

REVIVAL. 

A Doll's House, plav, in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen (originally produced at Novelty Theatre, 
June 7, 1889), March 11. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Crime and Justice; or, The Shadow of the Scaffold, drama, in five acts, by Burford Delannoy 
and Norman Harvey, December 15. 

The Girl I Left Behind Me, play, in four acts, by David Belasco and Franklyn Fyles (copy- 
right pur’ ), January 6. 

A Day Will Come, melodrama, in four acts, by W. J. Mackay (originally produced at Opera 
Seow, Chatham, March 7, 1892), January 12. 

A Desperate Deed, melodrama, in three acts, by Burford Delannoy, February 7. 

One False Step, drama, in one act, by W. J. Mackay, February 9. 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 
A Woman's Vengeance, duologue, by Miss Clara Saville Clarke, December 19. 
Boys and Girls, new sketch, by Corney Grain, December 24. 
Mamma’s Opinions, comedietta, in one act, January 31. 
Griffith Murdoch, play, in four acts, by Montague H. Spier (for copyright purposes), March 4. 
Dan'l’s Delight, musical comedietta, by Archie Armstrong, music by J. W. Elliott, April 1. 
Poor Piano, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, April 1. 
Cynthia’s Sacrifice, dramatic episode, in one act, by Edwin Drew, April 11. 
That Ring, farce, by V. C. Rolfe, May 4. 
Duskie, by Mrs, G. Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair (originally produced at Ladbroke Hall, 
June 17, 1891), revised and rewritten version, May 13. 
Box B, musical trifle, written and composed by Corney Grain, May 22. 
Out of the Past, play, in one act, by Percival Grayle (Irving Amateur Club), June 6. 
The Baronet, dramatic sketch, by the late Henry Sinclair, June 6. 
A Private View, comedy, in one act, by Ernest Ferrers, June 6. 
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Echoes of the Opera, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, June 15. 

Esmond, dramatic version of W. M. Thackeray’s novel, in a prologue and three acts, by the 
late W. G. Wills (completed by Freeman Wills), produced by the Irving Club, June 21. 

Precivsita, operetta, written and composed by Mdlle. Lisa Dorisi, | July 4, 

An Odd Pair, musical piece, one act, by Malcolm Watson, music by Alf. J. Caldicott, July 10. 


The Cradle, “ domestic incident,” in ‘one act (adapted from the Flemish of Emil Von Goethen), 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos (Independent Theatre Society), July 10. 


Dante, idvll, by G. H. R. Dabbs and Edward Righton (Independent Theatre Society), July 10. 


Jerry- Builder So/ness, parody, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, of Ibsen’s Master Builder (Independent 
‘Theatre Society), July 10. 


By Road and Rail, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, November 20. 

The Ugly Duckling, musical sketch, by Corney Grain, November 20. 

Gabriella, opera, in one act, Italian libretto by Charles Alfred Byrne and Fulvio Fulgonio, 
English version by Mowbray Marras (produced for copyright purposes), November 25 


ST. JAMES'S. 
Liberty Hall, mee in four acts, by R. Claude Carton, December 3 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, play, in four acts, by Arthur W. Pinero, May 27. 


Bess, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (produced at Theatre Royal, Peterborough, 
November 7, 1892), June 12. 
SANGER’S. 


The Jochey Club, farcical equestrian sketch, by George Sanger, water pantomime and circus 

performances, December 26. 
SAVOY. 

Bartonmere Towers, comedy, in three acts, by Rutland Barrington, February 1. 

Mr. Jericho, operetta, by Harry Greenbank, music by Ernest Ford, March 24. 

Jane Annie; or, the Good Conduct Prize, written by J. M. Barrie and Conan Doyle, music by 
Ernest Ford, May 13. 

The Lucky Bag, a musical piece, in one act, by Rachel Penn, lyrics and music by Louis N 
Parker, June 8, 

The Merry Piper of Nuremberg, “\egendary fancy,” in one scene, by Rachel Penn, June 8. 

Punch and Judy, comedy, in one act, by Rachel Penn (Mrs. E. 8S. Willard), music by Edward 
Jones, stage business by Charles Lauri and R. Grattan, June &. 

Utopia, Limited ; or, the Flowers of Progress, comic opera, in two acts, by W. S. Gilbert and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, October 7. 


SHAFTESBURY. 

La Rosiére, comic opera, in three acts, music by E. Jakobowski, libretto founded by Harry 
Monkhouse on the farcical comedy, in three acts, translated from the French of Joconde, 
by W. T. Moncrieff, and by him entitled Joconde; or, the Festival of the ‘Rosiére(Olympic, 
November 12, 1824), January 14. 

Unele Silas, drama, in four acts, founded upon Sheridan Le Fanu’s novel of the same name, by 
Seymour Hicks and Lawrence Irving, February 15. 

Letters Addressed Here, farce, by U1. Chance New ton, February 14. 

Morocco Bound, musical farcical comedy, in two acts, libretto by Arthur Branscombe, lyrics 
by Adrian Ross, music by F. Osmond Carr, April 18. 


STANDARD. 
The Babes in the Wood, pantomime, December 24. 
The Battle of Life, new version of Le Paillasse (the original of Belphegor the Mountebank, 
Surrey, 1851, and The Acrobat, April 21, 1891, Olympic), May 22. 


STRAND. 

Allendale, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Eden Phillpotts and G. B. Burgin, February 14. 

The Medical Student, comedy, in three acts, by Beard Frances and Herbert J. Laeland, 
July 4. 

Parallel Attacks, comedietta, by Fred. James, July 11. 

Aidgelet; or, A Day up the River, sketch, by E. Benson, July 11. 

The Adventures of a Night, comedy, adapted from the Spanish by Meyrick Milton, July 21. 

The Sleepwalker (revised version of Fast Asleep, adapted from a story by W. S. Gilbert, and 
produced at a matinée at the Criterion, March 1, 1892), farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
C. H. Abbott, July 25. 

A Modern Don Quixote, musical farcical “ nondescript,” libretto by George Dance, music by 
John Crook (produced at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, July 17, 1893), September 25. 

The Lady Killer, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Charles 8, Fawcett Bisson’s 
115, Rue Pigalle (originally "produced at the Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, September 25, 
1898), October 17. 

Binks, the Downy Photographer, up-to-date musical absurdity, in one act, October 17. 

Mary, the Child of Misfortune, a skit on ancient melodrama, October 17. 

Dido and ZEneas, piece, in three acts, October 26, 

A Vain Sacrifice, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Walter E. Grogan, November 14. 

The Other Fellow, transferred from the Court, November 18. 

*Twixt Cup and Lip, piece, in one act, by W. Sapte, jun., November 18, 
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SURREY. 

Midnight ; or, the Bells of Notre Dame (afterwards called The King of Crime), drama, in four 
acts, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, December 19. 

Puss in Boots, pantomime, libretto by George Conquest and Henry Spry, musie by George 
Le Brunn and George Phillips, December 26. 

Money Mad, drama, in five acts, by Steele Mackaye (first produced in America), April 8. 

The Father's Oath, drama, in four acts (originally produced at the Princess’s, Glasgow, 
October 24, 1892), May 29. 

The Diamond Gang, drama, in four acts, by Edward Darbey (first produced at Theatre Royal, 
Bilston, July 30, 1892), July 3. ; 

Sons of Erin, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore, September 11. 


In the Moonlight, drama, in four acts, by Mark Melford (revised version of The Nightingale, 
by same author), October 16. 
The Bush King, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Lincoln, November 6. 


REVIVAL. 
Mankind ; or, Beggar Your Neighbour, drama, by George Conquest and Paul Merritt, May 22. 
TERRY'S. 

Unele Mike, play, in four acts, by Florence Warden, December 8. 

For Charity’s Sake, musical monologue, by Fred. Bowyer and Walter H. Hedgecock, Jan. 9. 

Flight, a play, in four acts, by Walter Frith, February 16. 

Alan’s Wife, study, in three scenes, founded on a story by Elin Ameen (Independent Theatre 
Society’s performances), April 28. 

Theory and Practice, duologue, by Arthur Benham (Independent Theatre Society’s per- 
formance), April 28. 

Foreign Policy, play, in one act, by Conan Doyle, June 3. 

Bud and Blossom, play, in one act, by Lady Colin Campbell, June 3. 

An Interlude, play, in one act, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford and Walter H. Pollock, June 3. 

The Three Wayfurers, play, in one act, by Thomas Hardy, June 3. 

Becky Sharp, play, in one act, a scene from Thackeray, arranged by J. M. Barrie, June 2. 

Caleb ; or, the Curse, comedy-drama, in three acts, by S. A. Johnson, June 6. 

A Modern Juliet ; or, Romeo Revised, sketch, by “ Triplet,” July 26. 

An April Jest, sketch, July 26. 

An American Bride, drama, in four acts, by “ Lawrence Olde” (Sir William Young) and 
Maurice Noel, October 11. 

A Hard Case, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. Carlton Dawe, October 26. 

</udgeons, comedy, in three acts, by Thornton Clark and Louis N. Parker, November 10, 

Leap Year, comedietta, by Fred. Kerr, November 10. 


The Churchwarden, January 9. REvivats. 

Kerry; or, Night and Morning, Dion Boucicault’s adaptation of Madame de Girardin’s La 
Joie Fait Peur, January 9. 

TOOLE’S. 

Homburg, sketch, in one act, by Joseph Hatton, May 3. 

Mrs. Othello, farce, in three acts, adapted from the French of MM. Boucheron and Morel by 
the late Fred. Leslie and Arthur Shirley, November 11. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The County Councillor, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Graham (originally produced at 
the Strand Theatre on November 18, 1892), February 4. 

The Master Builder, play, in three acts, translated from the Norwegian of Henrik Ibsen by 
William Archer and Edmund Gosse, February 20. 

Dinner for Two, comedietta, by R. C. Carton (originally produced at Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
March 9, 1893), March 22. 

A Fair Equestrienne, a musical trifle, adapted by Haslingden Russell from Pfahl’s Die 
Kuastreiterin (originally produced at Prince’s Theatre, Bristol, March 14, 1890), March 8. 

Echo, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur M Heathcote, April 25. 

A Laggard in Love, farce, by Horace Lennard, April 27. 

A Star Turn, musical farce, by “ Horthur Lenberts,”’ music by A. Maurice, April 27. 

Mr. Cynic, comedietta, by W. J. Locke and Garnham Roper, May 2. 

Time Will Tell, play, in a prologue and two acts (produced at Bridgewater House in 1882), 
first time at a London theatre, May 8. 

A Casual Acquaintance, play, in a prologue and three acts, by J. F. Cooke, May 25. 

Tickle and Scrubbs, farce, by W.S. Penley and Frank Wyatt, May 31. 

St. Ronan’s Well, drama, in four acts, by Richard Davey and Walter Herries Pollock 
(founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel), June 12. 

The Two Johnnies, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Durand et Durand (Palais- 
Royal, March 18, 1887, by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Albin Valabrégue), by Fred. 
Horner (produced originally at Opera House, Northampton, April 27, 1888 ; reproduced 
at a matinée at the Comedy, June 6, 1889), October 5. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, farcical comedy, in three acts (originally produced in America as 
Incog. ; first presented in England at Theatre Royal, Manchester, August 24, 1893), by 
Mrs. R. Pacheco, November 2. 
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REVIVALS. 


Mam’ zelle Nitouche, musical comedy, in three acts, written by MM. Henri Meilhac and Albert 
Millaud (produced originally at Variétés Théatre, Paris, January 26, 1883), May 6. 
Diplunacy, buriesque of Diplomacy (produced at the Strand, Fébruary 14, 1878, under the 

title of Dora and Diplunacy ; or, A Woman of Uncommon Scents), May 6. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


The Master Builder, by Wenrik Ibsen, placed in the evening bill, March 6. 

Our Play, comedietta, by R. G. Graham (originally produced at Town Hall, Teddington, 
February 1, 1893), Mareh 13. 

Uncle John, comedy, by George R. Sims and Cecil Raleigh, April 3. 

Fireworks, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and Perey Fendall, June 29. 

A Trip to Chicago, musical farcical comedy, in two acts (produced in America), August 5, 

Nixes, comedietta, by Alfred Lindsay, August 5. 

The Merry Blacksmith, operetta, adapted from Longfellow’s “The Village Blacksmith,” by 
E. C. Dunbar, September 25. 

A Screw Loose, farce, in three acts, by Mark Melford, November 4. 


° 


REVIVALS. 


The Guv'nor, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Robert Reece (originally produced at Vaude- 
ville Theatre on June 23, 1880), January 28. 

Forbidden Fruit, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault (produced originally at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York ; first time in England, July, 1880, at Adelphi), May 6. 


SUNDRIES. 


Yoquette, opera-comique, in two acts, by R. E. Pattinson, music by Misses Angela Rawlinson 
and Daisy Sopwith ; 5, Queen’s Gate Place, W., December 17. 
The Ghost of an Idea, farce, by Arthur M. Heathcote ; Brompton Hospital, December 20. 
The Silly Season, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Lash-Gordon and Branston Nash ; 
Atheneum, Shepherd’s Bush, W., December 30. . 
A Tale in a Tub, farce, by F. R. Reiss (produced by amateurs) ; Ladbroke Hall, January 23. 
Roses of Shadow, piece, in one act, by André Raffalovich ; Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, 
January 26. 
The New Moon, operatic fancy, in three phases, libretto by R. André, music by Isidore De Solla ; 
“ recited ” at Savoy Hotel, February 6. 
The Baron’s Daughter ; or, Mine Host of the Flagon, burlesque, in two acts, by E. W. Bowles 
and G. R. Phillips ; West Theatre, Albert Hail, February 7. 
An Awful Experience, duologue, by Mrs. Christina Dening; Somerville Club, 231, Oxford 
Street, February 21. 
Olympus, mythological musical play, by Mrs. Christina Dening ; Somerville Club, 231, Oxford 
Street, February 21. 
Training a Husband, duologte, by Mrs. Christina Dening; Somerville Club, 231, Oxford Street, 
February 21. 
Breaking the News, comedietta, by Arthur M. Heathcote ; Brompton Hospital, March 14. 
A Quarrel, duologue, by Tom Wotton ; Brompton Hospital, March 14. 
French Law, comedietta, by Paul Barry ; Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, March 15. 
The Subst*tute, comedietta, by Malcolm Bell ; Steinway Hall, March 23. 
Camilla rf Camden Town, burlesque, by Harry Dymond Stuckey ; Park Hall, Camden Town, 
April 3. 
Knight against Rook, play, in four acts, by Owen Dove and J.G. Lefebre; Ladbroke Hall, 
April18. [Revival.} 
Mrs. ae Wednesdays, duologue, by Malcolm Bell ; Steinway Hall, April 18. 
Scholar’s Mate, comedietta, in one act, by H. A. Kennedy ; Chelsea Town Hall, April 25. 
An Old Man’s Darling, play, in one act, by Frank Morris; Roval Park Hall, May 4. 
In a Telegraph Office, comedietta, by Mrs. Hugh Bell; Parish Hall, Sloane Square, May 11. 
Justice, by Christina Dening (played by amateurs) ; Westminster Town Hall, May 12. 
Mythology Run Mad ; or, Les Chumps de Mars, a medley, in a prologue and two acts, by 
Theo Moore and Ernest Runtz (played by amateurs) ; Westminster Town Hall, May 17. 
Coquette, opera-comique, in two acts, written by R. E. Pattinson, composed by Misses Daisy 
Sopwith and Angela Rawlinson (first performed privately, 5, Queen’s Gate Place, W., 
December 17, 1892) ; West Theatre, Albert Hall, June 5. 
Quite the Don Quixote, burlesque, in two acts, by G. D. Lynch, music by C. Young; Ladbroke 
Hall, June 12, 
Matrimony, comic opera, in one act, music by F. St. John Lacy, A.R.A.M., libretto by 
G. Parsons Norman; Ladbroke Hall, June 22. 
A — Star, cantata, libretto by Re Henry, music by Algernon Lindo; Steinway Hall, 
uly 4. 
The Lady Journalist, duologue, by I. Zangwill, music by Algernon Lindo; Steinway Hall, 
July 4. 


Woman's Wit, play, in three acts, by Mrs. Adams Acton; Sunnyside, Langford Place, Abbey 
Road, N.W., July 20. 
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A Run Down to Brighton, musical sketch, by Alice Maud Meadows ; St. Martin’s Town Hall, 
July 24. 

The Fatal Ring, blank-verse tragedy, in five acts, by Francis Henry Cliffe (produced for 
copyright purposes) ; Ladbroke Hall, September 12. 

Mistakes, play, in two acts, by Mrs, Christina Dening ; Pioneer Club, Cork Street, Piccadilly, 
October 19. 

The Dude and the Dancing Girl, musical sketch, by Charles D, Steele and C. W. Forward, 
music by E. W. Eyre; Brixton Hall, November 4. 

Dropped In, play, in one act, by Walter Boyd ; Ladbroke Hall, November 214. 

Jones and Co., comedietta, adapted from the French by Miss Frances Burleigh ; Myddelton 
Hall, Islington, November 30. 

REVIVAL. 
Ghosts, Ibsen’s play ; Atheneum, Tottenham Court Road, January 26. 


Produced at Suburban Theatres. 


Byyou Tueatre (Vicrorta HALL), BAYswaTer. 


Cinderella the Second, burletta, in two tableaux, words by Boyle Lawrence, music by Ernest 
Bucalossi, February 18. 

Circumstantial Evidence, comedy, in one act, by Raymond Carew, April 6. 

Light, domestic idyll, in one act, by Lionel Dalton, April 27. 

The Magnet, farce, in three acts, by Lionel Dalton, April 27. 

Romeo and Juliet up to Date, burlesque, by S. Creagh Henry, May 20. 

The Mills of God, drama, in four acts, by Robert Overton (produced for copyright purposes 
at Lecture Hall, Greenwich, February 6, 1892), May 25. 

A Ministering Angel, drama, in one act, by Neville Doone and Horace W. C. Newte, June 8. 

Andrew Paterson, drama, in one act, by Nora Vynne and St. John Hankin, June 22. 

Aftermath, play, in one act, June 22. 

Who's Married? farce, by Mrs. Adams Acton, June 22. 

Nice Boy, Jim, operetta, in one act, libretto by Albert E, Drinkwater, music by William S. 
Vinning, November 16. 


Lyric THEeAtTre, HAMMERSMITH. 


My Native Land, Anglo-American drama, in four acts, by William Manning (originally 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Coatbridge, October 29, 1891), December 5. 

Beauty and the Beast, by Harry F. M‘Clelland, music by J. F. Caleott, December 26. 

A Shower of Kisses, play, in one act, by Charlotte Morland, June 27. 


Parkuvurst THearre, Hottoway. 


The Almshouse, farcical comedy, in three acts, by William Lockhart and Loring Fernie, 
December 6. 

All Abroad, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. Burnside, December 10. 

The Sleeping Beauty and the Mystic Yeilow Dwarf, pantomime, by William Walton, music 
by T. P. Fish, December 26. 

Rosedale, revised version, in five acts, by Charles Arnold, of Lester Wallack’s play, February 6. 

Passion’s Power, drama, in four acts, adapted from the French by Arthur Shirley (originally 
produced at Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, in 1888), April 3. 

King for a Duy, English version of Adolphe Adam’s opera Si J‘ctais Roi (first time in 
London), May 23. 

Life's Parting Ways, drama, in four acts, by J. Gilbert Gilmer (copyright), September 9. 

The Algerian, opera-vaudeville, in three acts, by Glen M‘Donougb, music by Reginald de 
Koven (copyright purposes), September 25. 


Park Town THEATRE, Now QvuEEN’s TueAtRE, BATTERSEA, 


Robinson Crusoe, Jun., burlesque extravaganza, by C. W. Mackay and Ernest Barrington, 
December 26. 


Babes in the Wood, burlesque, by C. W. M‘Cabe and George Belmore, music arranged by 
W.C. Vernon, April 3. 


Dr. Jounson, in his preface to Shakespeare’s works, remarks: ‘‘ Though no author 
appears to have been more admired in his lifetime than Shakespeare, at no very distant period 
after his death his compositions seem to have been neglected. Jonson had long endeavoured 
to depreciate him, but he and his partisans were unsuccessful in their efforts; yet about the 
vear 1640 (a period of only twenty-four vears after Shakespeare’s decease), whether from some 
capricious vicissitude in the public taste or from a general inattention to the drama, we find 
Shirley complaining that no company came to our author's performances,” 
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Hew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1892; UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1893. 





Prince Karatoff, play, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam; Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham 
December 2. 7 F 

Moonshine; or. the Pirate's Plunder, burlesque, in two acts, by J. H. Booth; Atheneum, 
Hereford, December 8. 

The Curio, drama, in one act, adapted from the French ; Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, 
December 8. 

The Knight of the Road, musical comedy, by Haslingden Russell; Theatre Royal, Wolver- 
hampton, December 9. : 

The Man in Possession, dramatic comedietta, by Robert Overton ; Leytonstone Assembly 
Rooms, December 10. F ? 

The Postillion of Lonjumeau, opera, in three acts, by Adolphe Charles Adam ; Lyceum, Edin- 
burgh, December 10. 

A Secret Crime, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Martin S. Dobson ; 
Birmingham, December 12. 

£1,000 Reward, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Messrs. Cordyce and Rogers, December 15, 

Bungles, comedy, in three acts, by A. De Svertchkotf and Harry Morphew; Lyric Hall 
Ealing, December 16. . 7 ° 

Red and Blue, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. F. Forshaw ; Theatre Royal, Wolver- 
hampton, December 19. 7 

The King’s Cure, comic opera, in three acts, by Rev. J. IH. Turner; Royal Court Theatre 
Warrington, December 19. ; : 

The Slums of London, drama, in four acts, by Charles A. Aldin; Grainger Theatre, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, December 19. : 

Baby’s Engagement, comedietta, by Robert Rogers; Theatr? Royal, Wolverhampton, Dec. 19. 

Baby, farce, by J. E. Cowell; Pier Pavilion, Eastbourne, December 24. . 

The Wheel of Time, melodrama, by T. B. Bannister; Theatre Royal, West Bromwich, Dec. 26. 

The Isle of Utopia, extravaganza, by George St. Cloud, music by Claude Nugent; Devonshire 
Park Theatre, Eastbourne, December 26. . 

The Eagle’s Wing, comic opera, in two acts, libretto by Charles Riminton, music by Robert 
Forsyth: Pier Pavilion, Folkestone, December 26, 

The Indian Mutiny, drama, in four acts, by Geo. Daventry ; Gaiety Theatre, Burnlev, Dec 26. 

Sarah, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Jarman ; Theatre Rova!, Waterford : Dec, 27. 

Meroflede; or, Love’s Awakening, romantic play, in four acts, by George G. Collingham ; 
Thestre Royal, Preston, December 31. E 

Sydney Carton, play, in prologue and four acts, founded by T. Edgar Pemberton on Dickens's 
«Tale of Two Cities”; Theatre Royal, Norwich, January 2. 

A Marked Man, melodrama, in four acts, by James J. Hewson ; Theatre Royal, Colchester, Jan. 2. 

The Prophet, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Eden E, Greville ; Grand Hall, Maidenbead 
January 2. : 

My Landlady’s Daughter, comedietta, in one act, by Paul M. Berton; Grand Hall, Maiden- 
head, January 2. ; 
Mad ; or, Back to Life, melodrama, in four acts, by W. IT. Dearlove; Theatre Royal, Castle- 
ford, January 2. er 
Y’lang Y’lang, the Fair Maid of Too Bloo, Chinese extravaganza, libretto by G. Manchester 
Cohen, music by John W. Ivimey (performed by amateurs); Normansfield, Hampton 
Wick, January 5. ? F 

A Lady by Birth, farce, by W. Gordon Smythies ; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, January 9. 

Gaston Boissier, play, in two acts, by W. L. Courtney ; Herkomer Theatre, Bushey, January 9 

The Competitors ; or, the Nymph of Nozenaro, comic opera, in two acts, libretto’ by Sydney 
Cubitt, music by Thomas Hackwood ; Subscription Rooms, Stroud, January 19. : 

The Scapegrace, drama, by Wynn Miller; Amphitheatre, Ramsgate, January 19, 

Aladdin at Sea, musical extravaganza, in one act, by I. Zangwiil ; Public Rooms, Camborne 
January 25. : 

Spectres of the Past, a new and original play, in four acts, consistin > 

is J. W. Whitbread; Queen’s Theatre Dublin, January 30. g of drama and burlesque, 

The Burglar Alarm and the Detective Camera; or, Dick Clyde's Invention drama, by John 
Gannon; Adelphi, Liverpool, January 50. : 

Our Play, comedietta, by R. G. Graham ; Town Hall, Teddington, February 1. 

The Fire Alarm, farce, in ove act, by R. G. Graham; Town Hall, Teddington, February 1 

The Heiress of Maes-y-Felin; or, the Flower of Llandovery, play of Welsh life, ‘in five acts, by 
A. H. Ward (for copyright purposes) ; Victoria, Merthyr Tydfil, February 2, _ 


Queen's Theatre, 


Xx? 
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The Fay o° the Fern, fantastical farce, by Robert George Legge; New Theatre, Oxford, 
February 4. 

Jones and Co., comedietta, by Clifton Bingham ; Public Hall, Croydon, February 4, 

Lansdown Castle; or, the Sorcerer of Tewkesbury, operetta, libretto by A. C. Cunningham, 
music by Gustav Van Holst (produced by amateurs); Corn Exchange, Cheltenham, 
February 7. 

His Last Cruise, operetta, in one act, libretto by R. 'T. Gunton, music composed and selected 
by W. Williams (performed by amateurs); Public Hall, Hatfield, February 8, 

Monica, sketch, by J. W. Swarbreck (performed by amateurs); Public Hall, Hatfield, 
February 8. 

Our Pleasant Sins, drama, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett and Charles Hannan (for copyright 
purposes) ; Grand Theatre, Leeds, Feb. 13. [ Produced later at same house, July 12, a 

The Coming Member, comedietta, by F. Sylvester (performed by amateurs); County Club 
Hall, St. Albans, February 13. 

Runaway Husbands, farce, by Walter H. Jackson ; Prince’s Hall, Kew Bridge, February 14. 

The Golden Web, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by B.C. Stephenson and F. Corder, 
music by A. Goring Thomas; Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, February 15. 

Westminster ; or, the House of Commons, by Fenton Mackay (for copyright purposes); Her 
Majesty’s, Dundee, February 18. 

The Shadow of Sin, melodrama, in four acts, by Frederick Jarman; Theatre Royal, Hanley, 
February 20. 

King for a Day, romantic opera, in three acts, adapted by Valentine Smith from Adolphe 
Adam’s Si J’Etais Roi; Art Gallery Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, February 20. 

The Inkslinger, comedietta, adapted from a story by Max Adeler, by Charles Whitlock and 
E. T. De Banzie; Royalty, Glasgow, February 22. 

For England, melodrama, by Sutton Vane; Queen's ‘Theatre, Manchester, February 27. 

Elsa’s Hand ; or, The Squire and Someone-Elsa, burlesque, by Victor May, music by George 
Bryer; Theatre Royal, Swansea, March 6. 

Tennis, comedietta, by L. B. Eastwood; Theatre Royal, Swansea, March 6, 

oy. an dramatic sketch, in one act, by F. W. Broughton; Theatre Royal, Swansea, 

arch 6. 

The Shadow Hand, romantic drama, in four acts, by Cyril Austen Lee; Alexandra Theatre, 
Widnes, March 8. 

Dinner for Two, comedietta, by R. C. Carton ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, March 9. 

The a King, drama, in four acts, by Gilbert Elliott; Royal County Theatre, Reading, 

arch 9, 

The Mystic Ring, pantomime-burlesque, in one act, by E. Cockburn Johnston; Pavilion, 
Birkenhead, March 17. 

Ragged Robin, play, in one act, by Frederick Bowyer and Willie Sprange ; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Southampton, March 17. 

Pierrot’s Dream, musical play, in one act, by Henry Byatt, music by Henry Grey ; Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, March 17. 

The New World; or, Under the Southern Cross, play, in four acts, by Forbes Dawson ; 
Theatre Royal, Bath, March 21. 

The Democrat, play, in four acts (produced for copyright purposes); Grand Theatre, Not- 
tingham, March 22. 

The Road to Fortune, drama, in five acts, by Charles Kk. Dering; Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, March 27. 

A Brother's Crime, drama, in four acts, by Vivian Edmonds; Theatre Royal, Warrington, 
March 27, 

Kenneth Dunbar: a City Man, drama, in three acts, by W. A. Brabner (produced by 
amateurs); Atheneum Hall, Manchester, March 29. 

Sins of the Night, drama, in five acts, by Frank Harvey ; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, March 30. 

Kenilworth, burlesque, by C. J. Archer and A, E. Aubert, with music by John Reille ; Theatre 
Royal, Croydon, April 1. 

Edelweiss, ballad opera, libretto by F. W. Broughton, music by Theo. Gmur; Opera House, 
Cork, April 3. 

The Priest Hunter, Irish drama, in four acts, by Hubert O'Grady ; Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, April 3. 

Uncle Jack, drama, in one act, adapted by Fan Monk and A. C, Fraser Wood from a stéry by 
Walter Besant (produced by amateurs) ; Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield, April 4. 

The Sleep- Walker, farcical comedy, in three acts, by C. H. Abbott and Willie Edouin (adapted 
from W. S. Gilbert’s story “ Wide-Awake,” and produced at the Criterion as Fast Asleep, 
~——_ 1, 1892), remodelled and rewritten version; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, 

pril 5. 

Midsummer Eve, opera for children, in two acts, written by Arthur Kaye, composed by William 
Boyd; Albemarle College, Beckenham, April 7. 

A False Friend, draina, in three acts, by Shirley Howlett; Gordon Working Lads’ Institute, 
Stanley Road, Liverpool, April 8. 

The Catspaw, play, in one act, by Sidney Bowkett ; Liverpool, April 1. 

Wep-ton-no-mah, drama, by Go-Won-Go-Mohawk (produced originally in America) ; Shake- 
speare Theatre, Liverpool, April 10. 
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Lively Hal, comic opera, in three acts, by Ada G. Yabsley, music by Mrs. Brooks and Mr. 
Treleaven ; District Hall, Plympton, April 11. 

The Lass of Richmond Hill, comic opera, in two acts, written by Harry Trevor, composed by 
Burnham Horner; Theatre Royal, Richmond, April 12. 

Not Wholly Bad, play, in one act, by Walter E. Grogan; Royal Public Hall, Torquay, 
April 13. 

Victoire, military comedy-opera, in two acts, written by Albert Smythe, and composed by 
Edward Little; Leinster Hall, Dublin, April 17. 

The Lady's Maid, come¢y, in three acts, by Henry Hamilton ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, April 17. 

Dora, comic operetta, written and composed by W. S. Parker ; Doblane School, Newton Heath, 
Manchester, April 22. 

The Vicar, play, in three acts, adapted by Charles Hannan from “ The Vicar of Wakefield” ; 
Theatre Roval, Torquay, April 22. 

An Awkward Dilemma, farce, by Wynne Scarlett ; Theatre Royal, Consett, April 24. 

In the Eye of the Law, drama, in four acts, by T. Crawshaw ; Prince’s Theatre, Portsmouth, 
April 24. 

Our Last Rehearsal, musical comedy, by Miss Perry, music by Alfred Oake ; Pleasure Gardéns 
Theatre, Folkestone, April 25. 

Hecuba & la Mode, classical burlesque, in two acts, by Cranstoun Metcalfe; Vestry Hall, 
Anerley, May 1. 

The Handcuffs, drama, in four acts, by Reginald Stockton and Eric Hudson (produced for 
copyright purposes) ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, May 11. 

The Ocean Waif, drama, in five acts, by Grace Temple and Henry M. Le Blonde ; St. James's 
Theatre, Wrexham, May 16. 

Bail Up, Australian drama, in four acts, by Julian Hughes (founded on Hume Nisbet's novel 
of same name) (copyright ); Theatre Royal, Kidderminster, May 19. 

The Age We Live In, drama, in five acts ; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, May 22. 

Keen Blades, drama, in three acts, by A. F. Cross and J. F. Elliston; T. R., Sheffield, May 22. 

The Cat's-Eye, farcical comedy, in three acts, partly founded on a German piece by Edward 
Rose ; New Theatre, Oxford, May 22. 

The Lass that Loved a Sailor, operetta, written by Neville Doone,composed by Bond Andrews ; 
Pier Theatre, Folkestone, May 22. 

The Burglar and the Bishop, musical vaudeville, by Sir J. Jocelyn Coghill, Bart., music by 
Wellesley Batson ; Pier Theatre, Folkestone, May 22. : 

Helen of Troy Up to Date; or, the Statue Shop, farcical musical “ absurdetta,” by Wilton 
Jones, music by John Crook ; Pier Theatre, Folkestone, May 22. , 

The New Boy, comedy-drama, in four acts, by R. R. Lumley ; Theatre Royal, Margate, May 29. 

Sea Fruit, drama, in five acts, by Hugh Moss; Theatre Royal, Swansea, May 29. 7 

Nparkle’s Little System, comedietta, by Neville Doone ; Pier Theatre, Folkestone, June 1. 

Princess Liza’s Fairy, libretto by Josephine Wurm, music arranged by Marie Wurm; Prince 
of Wales’s, Southampton, June 3. 

The Gladiators, play, adapted by T. B. Bannister; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, June 5. 

Joe the Miner, drama, in three acts, by Berte Thomas; Theatre Roy«l, Margate, June 12. 

Cavalearyer Costercana; or, Never Introduce your Donah to a Pal, parody, by Benjamin 
Landeck and Eardley Turner; Theatre Royal, Edmonton, June 14. 

Twilight, play, in one act, by Herbert E. Dalroy ; Theatre Royal, Middlesbrough, June 19. 

The Adventures of a Night, romantic comedy, in three acts, adapted from the Spanish comedy, 
Los Empeiios de Seis Horas, by Meyrick Milton ; Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, June 19. 

The Odds are Even, comedy, adapted from ** Le Bougeoir” by Mrz. Jameson ; Theatre Royal, 
Northampton, June 22. 7 

A White Devil, domestic drama, in four acts, by Charles Freeman (copyright performance) ; 
Prince's, Blackburn, June 23. 

Frailty, drama, in four acts, by Sir Augustus Harris and Paul Merritt ; Tyne Theatre, New- 
castle, July 3. 

The Downward Path, drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and H. R. Silva; Theatre Royal, 
Huddersfield, July 17. 

Emma, comety, in three acts, by “ A. M.”; Aquarium, Brighton, July 17. 

A Modern Don Quixote, musical farcical play, in two acts, by George Dance, music by John 
Crook ; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, July 17. ; 

Mrs. Slimmer’s Lodgers, farce, in one act, by William Holles ; Theatre Royal, Belton, July 17. 

Homeless, drama, in four acts and a prologue, by J. K. Murray and George Comer ; Theatre 
Royal, Leicester, July 19. 

Pon Quixote, burlesque, in three acts, by A. and P. Milton; Theatre Roval, Darlington, Jaly 24. 

The Honour of the House, drama, in five acts, by Charles T. Holderness and H. Sidney 
Warwick (copyright performance) ; Corn Exchange, Driffield, July 25. 

The Black Cat, Oriental burlesque, libretto by C. M. Rodney, music by C. E. Howells; 
St. George's Theatre, Walsall, July 31. 5 

The Heiress of Hazledene, drama, by Edward Darbey ; Theatre Royal, Bilston, August 4. 

The Fioge, drama, in four acts, by D. H. Higgins; Victoria Opera House, Burnley, 
August 5. 

A Drifting Spar, drama, by Sydney Gordon ; Theatre Royal, Edmonton, August 5. 
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Another Man’s Wife, comedy-drama, in four acts, by W. J. Vaughan and Fenton Mackay 
Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, August 7. 

The Crystal Queen, drama, in four acts, by A. W. Parry ; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, Aug. 7. 

Fair Rosamond, historical drama, in four acts, by Brandon Ellis; Alexandra Theatre, 
Widoes, August 7. 

Naughty Titania, burlesque, by Stanley Rogers; New Theatre, Aston, August 7. 

Devil-May-Care, musical melodrama, by Henry Besley ; Lyric Hall, Ealing, August 10. 

The Milliner, farcical comedy, in three acts, by A. C. Fraser Wood ; Grand Theatre, Walsall, 
August 11. 

The Sculptor, comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German by T. G. Warren and 
Joseph Craft; Leinster Hall, Dublin, August 18. 

Romeo and Juliet up to Larks, burlesque, in two acts, by Claule Cane, lyrics by Claude Cane 
and M. B. Lucxs, music by Hugh A. Douglas (performed by amateurs) ; Queen’s Royal 
Theatre, Dublin, Auyust 21. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs, R. Pacheco (produced originally 
in America, uader the title of Zncog.) ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, August 24. 

The Jewels, pilav, in four acts, by Dr. G. H. R. Dabbs ; Shanklin Iastitute, August 31. 

The Lady Slavey, musical piece, in two acts, written by George Dance, composed by John 
Crook ; Opera House, Northampton, September 4. 

The Full of the Leaf, play, in two acts, by R. C. Carton ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, Sept. 7. 

The King’s Command, operetta, written by Knight Summers, composed by Louis Honig ; Pier 
Concert Rooms, Lowestoft, September 7. 

The Blacksmith’s Daughter, melodrama, in four acts, by Thomas Naden ; Theatre Royal, 
Bilston, September 8. 

A Royal Roundhead, musical comedietta, by Hugh Seton, music by E. Denham Harrison; 
Theatre Roval, Blackburn, September 11. 

Settling Day, play, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore ; Opera House, Northampton, Sept. 14. 

Fair Deceivers, comedietta, by Carr Church ; Town Hall, Eastbourne, September 23. 

The Lady Killer, farce, in three acts, being a version of M. Bisson’s 115, Rue Pigalle; Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, September 25. 

The Slave Girl, drama, in four acts, by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell (originally called Deborah, 
and produced at the Avenue Theatre, February 22, 1892); Prince's Theatre, Bristol, 
September 26. 

The Scarlet Brotherhood ; or, the Nihilist's Doom, drama, by Edward Darbey and W. Manning ; 
Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, October 2. 

Betsy's Bailiff, comediet:a, by Edward Arnold Shute; Drill Hall, Nuneaton, October 10. 

The Land and the People, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Arthur B, Moss and W. J. 
Patmore ; New Cro«s Public Hall, October 16. 

The Golden Days, operetta, by P. Shaw Jeffery and W. Teignmouth Shore; Hall, Chisle- 
hurst, October 17. 

Archibald Danvers, M.D., comedietta, by Gertrude and Ethel Armitage Southam ; Pavilion 
Theatre, Winter Gardens, Southport, October 20. 

A Widow's Wooing, comedietta, by Edwina Oliver ; County Hall, St. Albans, October 23. 

Prince Cherrystar, extravaganza, by Tom Saunders, music by H. Richardson ; Theatre Royal, 
Hereford, October 25. 

Just Retribution, sketch, in four tableaux, by Ronald Bayne ; Bijou Hall, Bedford, October 27. 

The Black Hawks; or, The Wild Cauliflower of the Sansomone ; Queen's, LBirmiogham, 
October 39, 

Sin's Angel, drama, in four acts, by Haugh Moss; Lyceum, Ioswich, November 16. 

Feminine Strategy, oneretta, in one act, libretto by Catherine Adams, composed by F. G. 
Holtis; Drill Hall, Basingstoke, November 16. 

A Breeze from New York, comedietta, by Francis Raphael; Prince's Hall, Kew Bridge, 
November 20. 

Edmund Kean, tragedy, ia five acts, by Haddington Tamplin; Assembly Rooms, Chichester, 
November 20. 

Prince Pedrillo, musical comedietta, by Miss J. A. Saull; Central Hall, Nottingham, 
Novenber 21. 

A Ring Fence, comedietta, by John Strange Wioter; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, 
November 27. 

The Old Sport, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Charles Riminton and J. Pryce-Clairemont ; 


Pier Theatre, Folkestone, November 27. 





The following instance of the fatal consequences of a false alarm in places of public amuse- 
ment occurred at Burwell, near Newmarket, on September8, 1727. A puppet show was being 
exhibited in a large thatched barn. A wandering vagabond, in revenge for being refused a 
free admis<ion to the entertainment, set light to a beap of hay and straw placed near the barn, 
which quickly caught tire. The audience, frantic with terror, made a rush for the door, which 
opened inwards, The pressure against it preventei any egress, the result being that over one 
hundred and twenty per<ons were confined within the building till the roof fell in, The 
horrors of the scene beguars description, some being suffocated in the smouldering thatch, and 
others burnt alive in the flames. Six only escaped with lite, and the undistinguishable dead 
were interred in one large grave dug in the parish churchyard. 
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dew Pieres 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1892 TO END OF NOVEMBER i8ss. 


AMBIGU. 


Meére et Martyre, five-act drama, by M. Paul d’Aigremont (Madame Pierre Ninoua), 


January 27 

Le Capitaine Belle-Mamenr, drama, iu five acts, by MM. Henri Duchez and Georges de 
Bompar, March 25. 

Valmy, drama, in five acts, by M. Paul Mahalin, July 6. 

Une Nuit de Noe’, five-act drama, by MM. Camille do Roddaz and Maurice Lefevre, with 
music by M. Emile Pessard, Anzu-t 19. 

Gigolette, drama, in five acts, by MM. Pierre Decourcelle and Edmond Tarbé, November 25. 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

Le Cadeau de Noces, comic opera, in four acts, words by MM. Armand Liorat, Stop, and 
Ferpand Hue, music by M. Paul Lacéme, January 20. 

La Croix du Capitaine, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Georges Mathieu and Albert Riondel, 
February 24. 

Madame Suzette, operetta, in three acts, words by M. André Sylvane and Maurice Ordonneau, 
music by M. Edmond Audran, March 29. 

Pelléas et Melisande, tive-act drama, by M. Maurice Maeterlinck (a single private performance), 
May 17. 

L’ Héte, mimodrama, in three acts, by MM. Michel Carré and Paul Hugénnet, music by 
M. Edmond Missa (originally produced at the Cercle Funambulesque), June 9. 

Mam’ zelle Carabin, three-act operetta, by M. Fabrice Carré, music by M. Emile Pessard, 
November 3. 


CHATEAU-DEAU. 
Le Crime d Orcival, drama, in five acts,drawn from Gaboriau's novel, by MM. Emile Mende} 
and Edgard Pourcelie, Febraary 11. 
La Mere la Victoire, five-act drama, by MM. Gaston Marot ani Louis Péricaud, March 10. 


CHATELET. 
La Fille Prodigue, piece in five acts and eleven scenes, by M. Paul Milliet (after Mr. Pettitt 
and Sir A. Harvis’s play, The Prodigal Daughter), March 11. 
Le Chat du Diable, téerie, in three acts and twenty scenes, adapted from Whittington and his 
Cat by MM. Nuitter and Trefeu, music by Offenvach, Octuber 19. 
CLUNY. 
Les Cambrioles de U Année, review, in ten scenes, by MM. Milher and Numés, February 7. 
Corignan contre Corignan, three-act vaudev ille, by MM. Georges Rolle and Jean Gascogne, 
‘April 17. 
Boubouroche, two-act comedy, by M. Georges Courtelive (originally produced at the Théatre 
Libre, April 27, 1893), September 1. 


Ah! la pau... tt pauvre année, review, in eleven scenes, by MM. Léon Gandillot and 
Milher, November il. 


COMEDIE-FRANGAISE. 

I’ Ame de Racine, dramatic scene, in verse, by M. Paul Demeny (253rd anniversary of 
Racine’s birth), December 21. 

Ia Paix du Ménage, comedy, in two acts, by M. Guy de Maupassant, March 6. 

Sapho, lyrical drama, in one act, in verse, by M. Armend Silvestre, March 6. 

La Reine Juana, drama, in five acts, in verse, by M. Alexandre Parodi, May 6. 

LY om, apropos, in verse, by M. Marcel’ Fiore-tino (287th anniversary of Corneille’s 
birth), June 6. 

L’ Amour brode, piece, in three acts, by M. Francois de Curel, October 25. 


DEJAZET. 

I. Histoire Tun Pierrot, pantomime, in three acts, by M. Fernand Beissier, music by M. Mario 
Costa (at a matinée), January 5. 

Riche d’ Amour, ove-act comedy-vaudeville, by MM. Xavier, Duvert, and Lausanne (at a 
matinér), January 5, 

Le Voyage des Burluron, four-act vaudeville, by MM. Maurice Ordonneau, Grenet-Dancourt, 
and Kérul, March 14. 

Veuve Prosper Successeur, vandeville-opere'ta, in three ac‘s, by MM. Adri-n Vély and Alévy, 
music by M. Paul Marcelles, October 11. 
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FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 

Miss Robinson, piece, in three parts, by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. Louis Varney, 
December 17. 

Le Souper de Justin, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Georges Mathieu and Albert Riondel, 
February 27. 

a operetta, in three acts, words by M. Paul Barani, music by M. Marius Carman, 

arch 30, 

Jean Mayeux, mimodrama, in three acts,by M. Blanchard de La Bretesche, music by M. 
Charles Thony, June 8. 

Cliquette, piece, in three acts, with songs, by M. William Busnach, music by M. Louis 
Varney, July 11. 

Patart, Patart et Cie., vaudeville-operetta, in four acts, by MM. André Sylvane and Charles 
Vlairville, music by M. Louis Gregh, October 9. 


GAITE. 
Le Talisman, spectacular comic opera, words by MM. d’Ennery and Burani, music by M. 
Robert Planquette, January 20. 
Les Bicyclistesen Voyage, spectacular piece, in three acts, by MM. Henri Chivot and Blondeau, 


October 5, 
GRAND (EDEN). 

Mérowig, \yrical drama, in three acts, words by M. Georges Montorgueil, music by M. Samuel 
Rousseau (work crowned at the City of Paris competition in 1891), December 9. , 
Lysistrata, piece, in four acts, in verse, by M. Maurice Doonay, with music by M. Amédée 

Dutacq, December 22. 
Pécheur d’ Islande, piece, in four acts, by MM. Pierre Loti and Louis Tiercelin, with music by 
M. Paul Ropartz. 
GYMNASE. 


Charles Demailly, four-act piece, drawn by MM. Paul Alexis and Oscar Méténier from MM. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt’s novel, December 19. 

Tout pour  Honneur, piece, in four acts, by M. Hugues Le Roux, January 17. 

Les Amants Légitimes, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Ambroise Janvier and Marcel Ballot, 
February 10. 

L’ Homme aU Oreille Cassée, “story,” in three acts and two epochs, by MM. Pierre Decourcelle 
and Antony Mars (after Edmond About), April 15. 

Une Vengeance, three-act piece, by M. Henri Amic, September 28. 

La Chrysalide, one-act comedy, by M. Maurice Drack, September 28. 

Flagrant Délit, one-act piece, by M. Paul Ginisty, November 20. 


LYRIQUE (RENAISSANCE). 
Madame Chrysanthéme, lyrical comedy, in four acts, with a prologue and an epilogue, words 
after Pierre Loti, by MM. Georges Hartmann and André Alexandre, music by M. Andre 


Messager, January 30. 
MENUS-PLAISIRS. 

Mariage Galant, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Francois Oswald and Maxime 
Boucheron, music by MM. Edmond Missa and Pietrapertosa, December 3. 

Tararaboum Revue, in four acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier and Alfred Delilia, December 30. 

Le Docteur Blanc, fantastic pantomime, in twelve scenes, by M. Catulle Mendés, music by 
M. Gabriel Pierné, April 5. 

Mademoiselle ma Femme, three-act operetta, words by MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Octave 
Pradels, music by M. Frédéric Toulmouche, May 5. 

Avant la lettre, one-act comedy, by M. Paul Ponsolle, July 8. : 

Les Colles de Femmes, vaudeville-operetta, in four acts, by MM. Adolphe Jaime and Henri 
Kéroul, music by M. Louis Ganne, September 29. 

Un et Un font Trois, one-act comedy, by M. Edgard Pourcelle, November 11. 


NOUVEAUTES. 
L’ Election Pouparel, one-act comedy, bv MM. Marc Sonal and Victor Gréhon, March 2. 
Mon Prince! piece, in three acts, by MM. André Sylvane and Charles Clairville, music by 
M. Edmond Audran, November 18. 
ODEON. 


Une Soirée de Racine, one-act apropos, in verse, by MM. Charles Fuster and Not! Bazan 
(253rd anniversary of Racine’s birth), December 21. 7 ; 

La Saint-Jean, one-act apropos, in verse, by M. Augé de Lassus (271st anniversary of 
Moliére’s birth), January 15. , 

La Fille & Blanchard (Pauline Blanchard), drama, in five acts, drawn from M. Jules Case’s 
novel, by MM. Alfred Humblot and Darmont, January 21. ‘ ; 

Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement, one-act comedy, after Clara Gazul, by M. Maurice Vaucaire, 
Jan 21. 

L) Argent d’autrui, comedy, in five acts, by M. Léon Hennique, February 9. E 

One — d’ Amour, five-act piece, drawn by M. Charles Samson from M. Zola’s novel, 

arch 11, 
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Le Pré Catelan, one-act comedy, by M. Jean Sigaux, April 10. 

Glycére, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Eugene Boyer, April 10. 

Ah! le bon billet, one-act comedy, by M. Edouard Bureau, May 24. 

La Mort de Corneille, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Gaston Alphonse Guérin (287th 
anniversary of Corneille’s birth), June 6. 

Frédérique, comedy, in four acts, by M. Auguste Généres, September 21. 

Le Premier Nuage, one-act comedy, by M. Edzard Pourcelle, September 21. 

Vercingétoriz, national drama, in five acts, by M. Edmond Cottinet, October 7. 


OPERA. 

Stratonice, opera, in one act, words by M. Louis Gallet, music by M. Alix Fournier, 
December 9. 

La Maladetta, ballet, in two acts and three scenes, by M. Pierre Gailhard, music by M. Paul 
Vidal, February 24. 

La Valkyrie, Wagner's lyrical drama, in three acts, French version by the late Victor Wilder, 
May 12. 

Déidamie, opera, in two acts, words by M. Edouard Notl, music by M. Henri Maréchal, 
September 15. 

OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Werther, lyrical drama, in four acts, words by MM. Edouard Blau, Paul Milliet, and Georges 
Hartmann, music by M. Jules Massenet, January 16. 

Kassya, lyrical drama, in four acts, words by MM. H. Meilbac and Philippe Gille (after 
Sacher Masoch), music by the late Léo Delibes, March 24. 

Phryné, comic opera, in two acts, words by M. Augé de Lassus, music by M. Camille Saint- 
Saén«, May 24. 

Madame Rose, comic opera, in one act, by MM. Bilhaud and Barré, music by M. Antoine Banés, 
September 25. 

Le Diner de Pierrot, comic opera, in one act, by M. Bertrand Millanvoye, music by M. Charles 
L. Hess, September 25. 

1, Attaque du Moulin, \yrical drama, in four acts, by M. Louis Gallet (after M. Zola), music 
by M. Alfred Bruneau, November 23. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Ma Capitaine, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Léoéka and Gandrey, December 5. 
1.e Veglione, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Alexandre Bi-son and Albert Carré, February 8. 
La Maison Tamponin, three-act comedy, by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, March 22. 
Le —a de Chateau-Buzard, comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by M, Léon Gandillot, 
April 21, 
Stegdein one-act comedy, by MM. Charles Meyreuil and Henry de Gorsse, October 30. 
Leurs Gigolettes, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Henri Meilbac and Albert de Saint-Albin, 
November 9. 
PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 
Au Dahomey, spectacular piece, ia five acts, by MM. F. Oswald, E. Gugenheim, and G. Le Faure, 
December 10, 
RENAISSANCE. 
Les Rois, piece, in four acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre, November 6. 


VARIETES. 
La Souriciére, three-act comedy, by MM Alexandre Bisson and Albert Carré, December 16. 
le Premier Mari de France, itbree-act vaudeville, by M. Albin Valabrégue, February 2. 
Madame Satan, vaudeville, in three acts aod six scenes, by MM. Blum and Toché, 
September 26. 
VAUDEVILLE. 
Monsieur Coulisset, three-act vaudeville, by MM. Blu and Toché, December 8. 
Gens de Bien, comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Denier (at a matinée), December 22. 
Passed into the eveniag bill, January 9, 1893. 
I’ Invitée, comdy, in three acts, by M. Francois de Curel, January 19. 
Flipote, three-act comedy, by M. Jules Lemaitre, February 22. 
Les Drames Sacrés, in three acts and eleven scenes, by MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugéne 
Morand, music by Charles Gounod, March 17. 
Ia Crise, comedy, in three acts, by M. Maurice Boniface, April 7. 
I,’ Anicroche, one-act comedy, by M. Soulié (at a matinée), April 20. 
Ce qu'on doit Tuire, one-act piece, by M. Artus (at a matinée), April 20. 
Deux Tourtereaur, one-act piece, by MM. Ginisty and Guérin (at a matinée), April 20. 
Malgré Tout, one-act drama, by M. Bonsergent (at a matinée), April 20. 
Bas Bleu, vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Albin Valabrégus, September 11. 
Ia Provinciale, three-act comedy, by MM. Paul Alexis and Giacosa, October 6. 
—— Soe Com piece, in four acts, by MM. Victorien Sardou and Emi'e Moreau, 
tober 27. 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 


FROM DECEMBER, 1892, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1893. 





Aste, Frank (J. H. R. Penrose), October 30. 

Apams, Miss Isabel (Mrs. Clifton), Actress, wife of Ernest Clifton, aged 62, May 16. 
Apams, Samuel, Lessee of the Trocadero, aged 55, June 1. 

Attan, Oswald, Dramatist, Novelist, &c., aged 45, July 10. 

Auten, Mrs. Annie, mother of Mrs. Walter Munroe, January 3. 

Atvstesen, Frau, German Vocalist, aged 49, February —. 

Anperson, James, son-in-law of William Hamilton, of ‘‘ Hamilton’s Excursions,” Nov. 27. 
Ayprews, E. A., husband of Miss Amy Tilley, aged 28, November 5. 

Arrerso.u, Mrs., mother of Miss Grace Harold, aged 66, October 1. 

Austin, Edgar (William Edgar Piercey), “ The Lightning Cartoonist,” February 23. 
Bacu, Dr. Otto, Musical Conductor, aged 60, July —. 

Batrey, Henry, Marionette Proprietor, aged 75, September 30. 

Batmaty, Andrew, father of F. Rollo Balmain, Actor, aged 75, March 15, 

Baenert, Richard, Actor and Vocalist, aged 21, December 

Barnett, Mrs. Mary Anne, November —. 

Baretnoton, Roland, Actor, aged 40, March 7. 

Barry, W. H., late Manager of Gatti’s Music Hall, Westminster Bridge Road, Sept. 6. 
Becker, Herr Pierre, of Wulff’s Circus, May 24. 

Beckett, Fred, aged 46, December 22. 

Becxwitu, William, Champion Swimmer, aged 36, December 12. 

Bennett, Charles, Manager T.R., Stratford, E., aged 48, December 9. 

Beresrorp, Bernard, Tenor Vocalist, January 14. 

Bere, Pat, Music-hall Artist, April 23. 

Bevan, Fred, Music-hall Artist, March 25. 

Bicxerstarr, Agnes, mother-in-law of Mrs. German Reed, aged 66, April 24. 

Bircu, Walter, late of Moore and Burgess Minstrels, aged 41, December 20. 

Bisuor, A. C., brother of F. C. Bishop, of the Burns-Crotty Opera Compy., a. 29, Mar. 4. 
Brancuarp, Mdlle. Blanche (Gentil), Gymnast, through a fall from a trapeze, a. 17, Feb. 8. 
Botton, Miss Sarah, said to have written “ Paddle your own Canoe,” September —. 
Boorn, James, formerly Circus Proprietor, aged 73, November 21. 

Boorne, George, NE August 26. 

Boosry, John, founder of the Ballad Concerts, January 13. 

Bootu, Edwin Thomas, American Tragedian, aged 59, June 7. 

Boswortu, Henry Alexander, Scenic Artist and Athlete, May 13. 

Bortine, Robert F., Proprietor Marylebone Music Hall, December —. 

Brapy, E. F., aged 58, March 31. 

Brewsrten, Charles H., of the Brewster Combination, August 5. 

Brickwett, William, Mavager & Director of Brickwell’s Theatre, Paisley, a. 33, April 11. 
Barner, John, father of Dr. J. F. Bridge and Dr. J. C. Bridge, aged 72, September —. 
Briveman, F. W., Professor of Music, December 28. 

Broapwoop, Henry Fowler, Musical Instrument Maker, aged 82, July 8. 

Bronan, Mdme, Augustine, Théatre Francais, wife of M. de Gheest, aged 69, Feb. 15. 
Brunton, Mrs., wife Watty Brunton, senior, Vocalist and Actress, aged 57, February —. 
Brunton, Miss E. (Mrs. Diver), Actress, November 26. 

Bucxstone, Lucy, Actress, daughter of the late John B. Buckstone, a. 34, Mar. 17. 
Burton, Eleanor, Actress, wife of A. Swanborough, aged 53, April 9. 

Butxock, Henry C., brother of Lizzie Villiers and Mrs. D. J. M’Carthy, aged 37, Oct. 9. 
Burosss, F., late Part-proprietor of the Moore and Burgess Mirstrels, aged 66, July 26. 
Burnett, H., Tenor Singer, brother-in-law of Charles Dickens the Novelist, a. 81, Feb. —. 
Burnot, Mrs. Agnes, wife of Walter Burnot, Author, aged 51, February 4. 

Caper, Mons., Actor, of the Odéon, Paris, May —. 

Campsett, James, Baritone Singer, October 8. 

Campriper, Harry, Vocal Comedian, December 28. 

Cantin, Louis, formerly Manager of Folies-Dramatiques, &c., Paris, aged 70, April 11. 
Carz, Fred, Comedian, aged 44, June 29, 

Carney, Pat (James Sullivan), Music-hall Artist, July 29. 

Cartge-Brown, W., Travelling Theatrical and Minstrel Manager, aged 46, April 15, 
Casto, Cones, Bandmaster of the Norwich Theatre Orchestra, March 13. 

Cuaseitat, Henri, Author, at one time Manager of Ambigu, Paris, aged 50, January 15, 
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Cuanper, Thomas, late Stage Manager, Eastern Empire Music Hall, aged 36, Sept. —. 
Cuano, Chinese giant, November 6. 
Cuanier, M., Parisian Actor, aged 77, July —. 
Cuarton-Demeur, Mdme., Belgian Opera Singer, aged 68, December —. 
Cururcuitt, William James, Music-hall Artist, aged 49, June 19. 
Crancey, Jean, Sand-dancer, September 2. 
Crarke, Henry Savile, Author, Journalist, and Dramatist, aged 52, October 5. 
Cixac, Charles Albert (of the “‘ Princess's ” Theatre, Morley), aged 29, April 1. 
Ciecc, Marie (Mrs. Hodgkinson) (of the “ Princess's ” Theatre, Morley), a. 34, April 2. 
Cuxzy, Cool, Negro Comedian, October 29. 
Curtox, Mrs. Ernest (see Isabel Adams). 
Counen, Mrs, Angelina (mother of Mrs. W. H. Wallace), April 20, 
Coieman, Mrs, Maria Jane, Actress, wife of John Coleman, Actor, November 20, 
Corry, Walter Frederick Stewart, Operatic Vocalist, July 8. 
Cowrsrr, Edward Alfred, father of Vernon Cowper, May 9. 
Corng, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of J. Dennis Coyne, aged 46, December 24. 
Crovcu, Harry, Comedian, September 8. 
Crowper, Mrs., widow of Chas. Crowder, late of the Paragon Music Hall, aged 56, Mar 
Crowuvrst, Chas., father of Hal Croueste, December 30. 
Cutuirorp, C, J., the first theatrical printer, May 6. 
Cusins, Sir William George, late Master of Music to the Queen, aged 60, August 31. 
D’Atron, Helen, Contralto Singer, March 17. 
D'Arc, Lambert, late proprietor D'Are’s Grand Waxworks, Cardiff, aged 69, June 28. 
Davis, Mrs. Hannah, wife of J, W. Davis, November 26. 
Deane, Vivian, Child-Actor, aged 10, July 16. 
Devrrt, Albert, Parisian Dramatist and Novelist, aged 44, January 4. 
De Maupassant, Guy, Parisian Novelist and Dramatist, aged 42, July ¢. 
De Mute, Henry C., American Dramatist, aged 43, February 11. 
De Parravicini, S. A., Professional Agent, January 13. 
De Vere, Miss Stella (Mrs. De Vere), Music-hall Artiste, wife of E. De Vere; Jan. 21. 
Dx Voy, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Albert De Voy, August 8. 
Distix, Theodore, Vocalist and Composer, aged 69, April 12. 
Dove, Owen (Gustave de Meirelles Soares), Dramatist and Ac tor, -— 48, March 10. 
Downer, J. W., Manager of Steinway Hall, aged 56, February — 
Doyneg, John Hi. Stage Manager, T. R., Birmingham, May 15. 
Dunrvce, Jean Batiste, Oboe Player, aged 63, September 19. 
Dumatre, Louis (Louis Francois Person), Parisian Actor, aged 62, January 13. 
Duranpgav, Augustus E., Song Writer, February 26. 


Dutton, Thos., one of the ‘Managing Directors of the T. R., Gloucester, Ltd., a. 67, July 29. 
Eean, Mrs. Jane, widow of Bailey Egan, formerly of Old Queen's T., Manchester, June 10. 


ELLIsToN, W., Manager Pablic Hall, Hastings, October —. 

Exvix, Will, Music-ball Artist, April —. 

Emerson, Walter, American Cornet Player, June 1. 

Ener, Carl, brother of Nina Engel, October 10. 

Enouisu, D. G., husband of Miss Amy M‘Neill, October 9. 

Estcourt, Frank (Slater), Chairman Queen's Palace, Poplar, aged 46, October 30. 
‘anninG, Mrs, Lillie, aged 89, December 25. 

Featuerstone, Edward George, Proprietor of the Aldershot Arms Music Hall, Nov. —. 
Featuerstone, Edward George, jun., Violinist, November —. 

Fretprxe, Ben, Vocalist, aged 44, November 1. 

Fiscuer, Herr Carl August, German Organist, aged 63, January —. 

Fisuer, Alezander, American Actor, aged 71, November 2. 

Fiercner, —, Waxwork Proprietor, January 9. 


Focarty, Dr. 3S. , brother of R. Fogarty, Proprietor of T.R., Limerizk, aged 34, Nov. —. 


Forster, Mrs., wife of Edwin Forster, aged 67, August 14. 

Fox, Charles, formerly Manager Prince of Wales's, Gravesend, September 12. 
Fox, C. H., Theatrical Wig Maker, aged 35, May 12. d 
Fox, Miss Emma (Mrs. Thompson), October 7. 

Francis, John, Cornet Player, Swansea New Theatre, May -—. 

Frexar, Mrs. Harriett, wife of Charles T. W. Freear, November 2. 


Frirzscur, Josefine, Singer, wife of Herr Fritzsche, Theatrical Director, Berlin, July —. 


Gannon, Mrs. Elenor, wife of T. R. Gannon, of New York, June 14. 
Garcia, Edward, formerly Lessee of Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, January 7. 
Garracp, M. Eugéne, Actor of Comédie-Frangaise, aged 61, August —. 
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Gavpemar, M., Administrator of Opéra-Comique, Paris, May —. 

Gear, Robert, late of the Harp Lounge, Ramsgate, aged 73, August 13. 

GirrorD, Mrs. Elizabeth, mother of Mrs. Leonie, October 28. 

Gurrorp, Frances, wife of 8. L. Gifford, Manager T. R., Exeter, aged 64, December 14. 
Gietivcct, Count, husband of Madame Clara Novello, April 

Git, Harry (John), Comic Vocalist, aged 42, November 28. 

Girorit, Madame (Bertin), Ballet Mistress, wife of John Bertin, August 10. 

Gorpon, Joseph William, part Lessee of Prince of Wales's, Southampton, May 27. 
Govnop, Charles Francois, Musical Composer, aged 75, October 18. 

Grarr, Edward, Variety Agent, aged 46, August 27. 

Grauam, George St. Casse, Scenic Artist, aged 28, February 6. 

GrauaM, Lionel, formerly Actor, aged 42, March 22. 

Greastey, Alice Georgina, wife 'T. H. Greasley, late of Alhambra Palace, Hull, Dec. 13. 
Gruirren, Dr. Hamilton, step-father of Miss Mary Anderson, Actress, June - 

Gutpo, Frank (Richard Delany), Mandolinist, July —. 

Guryyess, Arthur D’Esterre, Actor, March 22. 

Hatt, George, late of the Anglo-American troupe, July 24. 

Hatt, Henry, Steam Circus Proprietor, aged 55, September —. 

Hatts, William, formerly one of the Jackley Wonders, aged 35, June 28. 

Hamixton, Miss Kate, Danseuse and Teacher of Stage Dancing, August 23, 

Harcourt, Miss Lottie (Mrs. Dawson), Actress, wife of Forbes Dawson, June 22. 
Harmston, William Batty, Cireus Proprietor, aged 49, November 12. 

Harvey, Miss Susie (Mrs. Susannah Eliz. Matthews), widow Theodore Matthews, July 17. 
Hasta, John, aged 37, December —. 

Hector, “ Little” (Tom Hector Walsh), Music-hall Artist, August 19, 

Henry, Basil (Henry Beer), Actor, August 17. 

Herrmann, Mrs, Priscilla, October 30. 

Hisernia, Fred, of the Phenix Music Hall, Dover, July 23. 

Higa, Thomas Henry, Actor, aged 85, March 24. 

Hitt, John Henry, Conductor of Orchestra, ‘I. R, Newcastle, aged 35, June 30. 
Hrxyperer, Mrs., mother of Ernest Holland, October 6. 

Hopson, Miss Sylvia (Mrs. Blythe), Actress, wife of James S, Blythe, July 20. 

Hoant, T. (Thomas Hodges), Acrobat, one of * The Knights of the Carpet,” May 26. 
Hou ttoway, William, Clown, November 22. 

Homes, Mrs., wife of Thomas Holmes, Proprietor T.R., Jarrow, aged 69, November 3. 
Hotmes, Major Knox, a well-known theatrical amateur, aged 85, July 12. 

Hort, Miss Issy, Music-hall Artiste, wife of H, F. Tyrrell, aged 26, August 18. 

Hootgy, Richard M., Proprietor Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, aged 71, September 10. 
Hvuszarp, Mrs, Christiana, m«ther of Miss Winnie Stanhope, November 4, 

Hucurs, Miss Daisy, Serio-comic, August 4. 

Husuzs, R. 8., R.A.M., Welsh Comporer of Songs, March 5. 

Hume, J., Negro Comedian, December 17. 

Hunt, Miss E., daughter of the late N. Hunt, People’s Concert Hall, Manchester, Jan, 24. 
Hype, Tom, Actor, May 9. 

Iprautm, Miss Ada, Wire Equ'librist, April 24. 

Ismagt, M. (Jean V. James), Baritcne, formerly of the Opéra-Comique, Paris.a. 69, June 13. 
Jackson, Jobn, Proprietor of Prince of Wales’s Music Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, Dec. 19. 
James, David (David Belasco), Actor, aged 56, October 2. 

Jaques, Mrs. Eliza, mother of Frederic Jaques, aged 71, April 5. 

Jenninos, Mrs,, Ballad Vocalist, wife of J. H. Jennings, formerly of the Oxford, April 28. 
Jort, Michael Joseph, father of Miss Elsa Juel, aged 63, February 2. 

Jounson, Robert, Scenic Artist, December 29. 

Jongs, Thomas, father of Miss Maria Jones, aged 77, January 

June, Carl, Leader Crystal Palace Orchestra, April 24. 

Keio, Alfred (Pias), Clown, aged 68, May —. 

Ketty, Nolan, American Song and Dance Artist, aged 34, April 15. 

Kempte, Miss F. A. (Mrs. Butler), daughter of C. Kemble, Tragedian, aged 83, Jan. 15. 
Kenpatt, Will, Negro Comedian, December 12. 

Kernet, Harry, American Actor, March 13. 

Kine, Thomas C., Tragedian, aged 68, October 21. 

Kypp, Samuel, Hon. Consulting Counsel to the Royal Gen. Theatrical Fd., a. 78, Dec. 21. 
Lacressonniiee, M. (Louis Lescot de la Penneterie), Parisian Actor, aged 73, June 9. 
Laarer, Suzanne, Concert Hall Diva, wife of M. Dufriche, aged 59, February 11. 
Lauri, Ted, Pantomimist, February 28. 
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Layton, Thomas, Conductor of Orchestra, T.R. Leeds, May —. 

Leamar, Miss Kate (Mrs. Bint), Music-hall Singer, wife of W. Bint, May 26. 

Lxecierce, Miss Carlotta (Mrs. John Nelson), Actress, widow of John Nelson, August 9, 
Ler, Miss Jenny (Mrs. E, 8, Vincent), Actress, wife of E. S. Vincent, August 21. 

Lerris, Signor, Ballet Master, January —. 

Lesuie, Fred (Hobson), Actor, Vocalist, and Author, aged 37, December 7. 

Levitty, Jacques, father of C. P. Levilly, February 4. 

Lewis, Alwyn, Acting Manager, St. James's Theatre, aged 29, November 16. 

Lewis, George ( ‘ Jolly Little Lewis” ), Comedian, July 6. 

Lewis, Tim, of the “ Bowry Boys,” aged 28, October 21. 

Licurenstgein, George, Musician, aged 70, February 12. 

Licutroot, T. R., formerly Comedian, aged 48, January 18. 

Lyons, Robert C., Actor, December 11. 

M‘Connext, Mrs. Mary, wife of C, J. M‘Connell, aged 53, April 19. 

M‘Kixey, John, husband of Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, July 7. 

M‘Quire, Christopher, aged 52, November 7. 

Maccase, Joseph, of the Two Macs, Music-hall Artist, January 11. 

Mac ean, Tom, Comic Vocalist, aged 47, December 16. 

Manns, Mrs., wife of A. Manns, Conductor of Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, Jun. 7. 
Manexzt. W. L., the introducer of Chilpéric into England, aged 48, July 28. 

Map.eson, Charles, Acting Manager, second son of Colonel James H. Mapleson, Nov. 20. 
Martow, John Horatio, Marionette Manipulator, July 8. 

Maarry, M. Gabriel, Parisian Actor aad Singer, V.-pres. of Dram. Artists’ Assoc., June -—. 
Marrvn, Miss Katherine, aged 17, May 16. 

Matruews, Will, Comedian, “ Wild West’ Co., December—. 

Maver, Adolphe Dubois, Stage-Manager of Grand Opéra, Paris, aged 76, August 18. 
Metvitie, Mrs., wife of Charles Melville, October 7. 

Mitrarp. J., Professor of Elocution, Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, Aug. 19. 
Mittwarp, Mrs. Augusta, December 22. 

Monrauvr, Miss Daisy (Bessie), Chorus Singer, Empire Theatre, aged 25, September 21. 
Moors, Mrs., wife J. Warwick Moore, Orch. Cond., Victoria Opera House, Burnley, July 7. 
Morgan, Miss Ada(Mrs. Ada Mary Copley), Actress, wife of Walter Copley, a. 25, June 3v, 
Moss, Mrs., wife of H. E. Moss, Managing Director Empire Palace, Edinburgh, Dec. 7. 
Movtrrig, ‘Arthur, Negro Vocalist and Banjoist, April 4. 

Myers, James Washington, Circus Proprietor, aged 69, December 1. 

Naytor, Sidney, Pianist, aged 52, March 4. 

Nevin, P. J., Stage-Manager T.R., Newcastle, February —. 

Newron, Miss Elizabeth Blanche (Mrs. Barber), wife of Charles J. Barber, January 1. 
Niszet, Franz, Austrian Dramatist, aged 62, July —. 

Nomas, Mons., Parisian Comedian, aged 40, December —. 

©'Grapy, William, brother of Hubert and Frank O'Grady, aged 56, November 16. 
Osporne, George Alexander, Composer, aged 87, November —. 

Ozx, Mdme. Alice, formerly Actress at the Variétés, Paris, aged 84, March —. 
Paxenuam, Mrs. Essie, wife of R. J. Pakenham, October 21. 

Parker, Mrs., mother ‘of Miss Annie Parker, September 10. 

Parker, Johnny, Variety Artist, February —. 

Pantieton, Henry, Actor, May 1. 

Pentey, Belville, Actor, late Lessee of Pump Room, Bath, aged 84, March 20. 

Parks, George (George ‘Edward Reed), aged 2, June 10. 

Pertirer, Miss (Mrs. John Bond Rateliffe), Actress, aged 70, December 25. 

Picton, Sam, Comic Vocalist, and Manager of the Alhambra, Aberdeen, aged 34, April 25, 
Prxuey, Miss Annie (Mrs. Robert Fullford), American Actress, aged 38, November 8. 
Primer, Miss Annie, wife of James Yuill, jun., December 23. 

Pcunxett, M., Purisian Theatrical Manager, aged 70, May 26. 

Poorr, Mrs., wife of Harry Poole, Myriorama Proprietor, aged 38, November 26. 

Powe 1, John, Circus Artist, aged 67, March 28. * 

Quipant, M, Alfred, Composer and Pianist, the earliest pupil of Liszt, 79, Oct —. 
Katxsow, J. G., Proprietor of T.R., West Bromwich, August 24. 

Ranson, Sam (Gonnor), Concert-hali Artist, April 30. 

Rayner, Mrs. Martha, wife of Alfred Rayner, Actor, aged 53, February 19. » 
Nearpoyx, Mrs. Rosalind Becket, wife of Edward Reardon, July 17. { 
Repman, John, Opera Singer, May 31. 

Revitie, Robert (Robert Reville Barrett), Actor, October 26. 

Reynor, Tom, Banjo, Song and Dance Artist, August 10. 
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Ricuarps, Tom, Song Writer, February 12. 

Rineway, Charles, father of the Ridgway Troupe, aged 82, March 5. 

Ritcute, Mrs. Alice Jane, mother of Alice Maydue, November 16. 

tonmnson, Lily, female Midget, aged 21, March 25. 

Rosson, Thomas, Double-Bass Player, January 6. 

Romarnz, Miss Annie, daughter of Charles Romaine, Pantomimist, January 5. 

Rose, —, of the Brothers Rose, Gymnast, November 13. 

Rosg, George Thomas, of Broadwood and Sons, March —. 

RosenserG, Henri, Part-propristor of the Grande Orfeo Music Hall, Rome, September — 

Ross, Miss Minnie, formerly of Gaiety Theatre, London, aged 25, December 22, 

Rovsr, Mrs. (Mrs. Sarah Ann Gale), Actress, wife of Wm. Clas. Gale, aged 53, July 17. 

Rusinstein, Alexander, son of M. Rubinstein, Composer, aged 20, September 27. 

Rvupor, William, Proprietor Steam Clock Music Hall, Birmingham, September 29. 

Satter, Henry, Variety Theatre Proprietor, aged 51, December 22. 

Samary, M., father of Jeanne, Marie, and Henry Samary, aged 78, April —. 

Samugtt, L. L., Lessee of Empire Music Hall, Reading, aged 35, June 21. 

Sancer, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of John Sanger, late Circus Proprietor, aged 67, Dec. 29. 

Sarcano (John Holloway Bright), of Bostock and Wombwell’s Menagerie, December 16, 

Saunpers, Sam, September 26. 

Scuusert, Andreas, half-brother of Franz Schubert the Composer, aged 70, May —. 

Scorr, Frances Emily (Mrs. Egerton), wife of Walter Egerton, September 16. 

Scorr, Joshua, Proprietor of the Oddfellows’ Music Hall, Keighley, aged 46, Nov. 12. 

Scorr, Captain W. E., brother of Miss Lydia Dudley, Actress, aged 25, April 23. 

Setienick, M., Composer, formerly Bandmaster of Garde Républicaine, aged 73, Sept. —. 

Suerwan, Mrs. Elizabeth Francis, wife of Henry Brinsley Sheridan, August —. 

Smeaton, Mrs. Mary, mother of Miss Jessie Smeaton, October 11. 

Sprers, Mrs., mother of Harry F. Spiers, October 27. 

Spres, Frau Herminie, German Vocalist, March —. 

Spratt, W. F., First Mayor of Torquay, and Licensee of Torquay Theatre, aged 83, Oct. 17- 

Srantey, Miss Laura (Mrs. Bernard), wife of 8S. E. Bernard, July 27. 

Srempripor-Ray, —, father of Mrs. Fred Gould, June 29. 

Srepugnson, Mrs. Jane, mother of C. H. Stephenson, Actor, aged 89, January 11. 

Sreyne, Mrs. Adele, wife of Charles Steyne, May 6. 

Summers, J. W., American Comedian, April —. 

Sunouam, Harry (The Nubian King), Negro Comedian, November —. 

Taauiont, Luigia, Opera Dancer, niece of Marie Taglioni, aged 70, May 

Taxrazac, Mons., Parisian Tenor Singer, aged 39, December 26. 

Tavary, Mdme., Prima Donna of Italian Opera, aged 34, October —. 

Tuomas, E., Secretary of the London Pavilion, Tivoli, and Oxford Music Halls, Nov. 19. 

Tuornton, Mrs., wife of Councillor R. Thornton, Music-hall Proprietor, a. 49, Mar. 20. 

Ticue, James, Stage-Manager, Empire Palace Theatre, Edinburgh, aged 40, April 20. 

Tomkins, Gregory Styles, for some years ‘‘ Era” Correspondent at Kettering, father of 
G. C. Tomkins, Victoria Theatre, Kettering, aged 63, September 14. 

Tovpvovuze, Mdme., formerly of the Folies-Dramatiques, Paris, June —. 

Tscuarkowskt, Peter Iljitseh, Russian Composer, aged 53, November 6. 

Twreett, Mrs., mother of the Sisters Twibell and Vose, April 4. 

Ucuarp, Mario, Parisian Novelist and Dramatist, aged 68, August —. 

Vavenan, Miss Ada (Edith Donnahey), Burlesque Actress, August 11. 

Vernon, John H., Sketch Artist, February 21. 

Vert, Henirato, Acting Manager, May 5. 

Vouter, Frank, Gymnast, November 25. 

Wanpan, Miss (Mrs. St. Vincent Jervis), Comic Opera Prima Donna, December —. 

Wattacr, William Henry, husband of Miss Nellie Lawson, aged 28, October 29, 

Waap, Mrs., wife of Lewis J. Ward, aged 30, March 30. 

Wanrriss, G. A., “ Era” Correspondent at Bolton, aged 52, May 6. 

Waterson, J., formerly Bandmaster Ist Life Guards, October —. 

Wess, James Curtdis, father of Tom and Carl Webb, November 15. 

Wesser, Mrs. M. A., mother of Ella Zuila, March 14. 

Wesper, W., Manager of Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Portsmouth, aged 57, January 4. 

Wenster, Miss Florence, aged 28, June 4. 

Weicue 1, R., Prop. Oxford, Middlesbrough, and Alderman of Middlesbrough, Feb 15. 

Wetts, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Wells, A.R.A.M., aged 66, September 17, 

Wuytey, Wm., Proprietor Connaught Varieties, Norwich, aged 53, April 27. 

Wituett, Miss W. (Mrs, Aveling), American Actress, widow of H. Aveling, a. 29, Feb. 11. 
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Wittiiams, Arthur, Pantomimist, aged 41, October 12. 

Wituams, Montagu, Police Magistrate, at one time Author and Actor, formerly husband ' 
of the late Miss Louise Keeley, aged 58, December 23. 

Wexner, E., late Proprietor of Middlesex and Metropolitan Music Halls, a. 75, April 6. 

Wixouam, Thomas, Composer and Professor of Music, aged 47, March 25. 

Woopnreinee, James, aged 41, November 15. 

Woops, Rupert, late of Queen’s Palace, Poplar, aged 42, November 30. ‘ A 

Zanarvint, Angelo, Italian Musical Critic and Librettist, aged 73, March —. 

Zimmer, Miss Maggie (Mrs. Skinner), widow of H. R. Skinner, January 30. 


THEATRES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Buantey—Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 


Asrrcarn—Pablic Hall, Mr. Sykes. 


AserpEEN—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur. Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 

Accrincton—Prince’s, J. B. Ormerod. | Burton -on-Trent—St. George's Hall, 

Atpersnot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. John Wood. 

Asuton-unper-Lyngs—New Theatre Royal, | Bury (Lancashire)—New Theatre Royal, 
W. J. and C. E. Revill. F. W. Purcell. 


Aston—New Theatre Royal, Robert Hall. | Cawsrmoe—Theatre Royal, W. B. Redfern. 
Ayvespury—Corn Exchange, W. Thorne. Carvirr—Royal, E. Fletcher. 
Bacvup—Royal Court Theatre, J. Walters. | Cartiste—Her Majesty's, Thos. Elsworth. 
Barnstey—Royal, Company. CastLerorn—Theatre Royal, Gadsby and 
Public Hall, J. H. Asquith. Williamson. 
Barrow-1n-Furness— Alhambra, Mrs. | Cnetmsrorp—Corn Exchange, Company. 





Atkinson. Cue.tennam—Theatre, C. Chappell. 

Town Hall, T. A. Mercer. Corn Exchange, Secretary. 

Bastnastoxe —Corn Exchange. | Curster—Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
Batu—Royal, William Lewis. Coatsrince—Theatre Royal, S. F. Collins. \ 
Breprorp—Corn Exchange, Corporation. | Cotcurster—Royal, Erskine & Macdona. : 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. | Consetr—Royal, R. J. Brodie. 
Betrer—Public Hall, Joseph Pym. | Cork—Opera House, Company. 
Berwick-on-TwEED—Queen’s Rooms. | Coventry —Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Brrston—Theatre Royal, E. Darbey. Corn Exchange, W. Curtis. 
Braxennrapv—Royal, Butler Stanhope and | Craptey Heata—New Royal,J.H. Morton. 

J. Vowles. Crewe—Lyceum, Company. 

Theatre Métropole, Jno. Riley. Croox—Theatre Royal, W. Abbott. 
Bremincuam—Royal, C. Dornton. Croypon —Royal, Roberts, Archer, and 

Prince of Wales’s, Captain Rodgers. Bartlett. 

Grand Theatre, J. W. Turner. Daruincton —Royal, A. & P. Milton. \ 

Queen's Theatre, Clarence Sounes. Darwen—Royal, Ernest Carpenter. 

Bisnor Avckranp—Eden Theatre, Arthur | Derny—Grand Theatre, F. W. Purcell. 
Jefferson. Lecture Hall, Mr. Francis. 
Bracksurn—Royal, Henry Yorlze. Drwssury—Royal, Graham & Atkinson. 

Prince's, J. Pitt Hardacre. Doncastkr—Royal, S. Somerville. 

Exchange Hall. Dove.as—Grand, A. Hemming. 
Brackroor—Her Majesty's Opera House, Bijou, Mr. Spence Lees, 

W. Holland. Dover—Town Hall. 
Brytu—Royal, A. Jefferson. Dust —Gaiety, M. Gunn. 
Botton—Royal, Company. Queen’s, E. Jones. 
Bootte—Muncaster Theatre, Pennington Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 
Bros. Dvuptry—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. i 
BournemoutH—Theatre Royal, H. Nash. Dumparton-—T. R. W. Robertson. 

Town Hall, H. Nash. Dumrries—Theatre Royal, T. A. Currie. 
Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. Dunprr—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. Duruam— Assembly Rooms, T. Rushworth. 
BrwcewaTer—Town Hall, Corporation. Eastnourne—Royal, Roberts, Archer & Co. 
Baicuton— Royal, Company. Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 

Gaiety, Company. | Eprssurcx—Lyceum, Howard & Wyndham. 

Aquarium Theatre, Company. Royal, W. Hatton, 

Bristot—Prince’s ‘Theatre, J. Chute. Operetta House, Company. 

Royal, J. Barker. | Epmonton—Theatre Royal, 


\s 


Bromiey, Kent—Grand Hall, W. Morton. | Enriexp—Bycullah Atheneum, Secretary. 
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Exxter—Theatre Royal, 8. L. Gifford. Liverroo.—Adelphi, Frank Wilson. 
Fotxrstone—Pier Theatre, ©. Rimington. Court, Carl Rosa Company (Ltd.). 

Pleasure Gardens Theatre, H. W. Rotunda, Company. 

Rowland. Prince of Wales’s, Company, Ltd. 
GatnsporovcH—Royal Albert, R. Kirk. Shakespeare Theatre, G. W. Harris. 
Garston—Palace of Varieties, J. Har- | Grand, Jas. Elphinstone. 

greaves. | Litanpupno—St. George’s Hall, B. Wood- 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE—Queen’s Theatre, Mr. cock. 

Weldon Watts. | Lranetty—Atheneum, 

Grascow—Grand, Ernest Stevens. Royalty, Sidney Beltram. 

Princess’s, R. Waldon. | Lonpon—Adelphi, A. and 8, Gatti. 

Royalty, Howard and Wyndham. Avenue. ' 

Theatre Royal, Howard andWyndham, Britannia, Mrs. S. Lane. 

Gaiety, Moss Thornton and Kirk. Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
GrovcestEr—Royal, Madame Ilma Norina. | Comedy, C. H. Hawtrey. 
Goote—Royal, C. Bromley. Court, Arthur Chudleigh. 
GrantoamM—Theatre Royal, W.H.Leeman. | Covent Garden, Sir Augustus Harris. 
Gravesenp—New Public Hall, T. Smith. | Daly’s Theatre, A. Daly. 

Gr. Yarmouru—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. | Drury Lane, Sir Augustus Harris. 

Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. Elephant and Castle, Mr. D'Esterre. 
Greenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. Gaiety, Company. 
Greenwich—Morton’s Theatre, W. Morton. Garrick, John Hare. 
Grispy—Prince of Wales’s, H. J. Curry, Globe, W. S. Penley. 

Guernsey—St. Julian’s Hall, W. Rousby. Grand, C. Wilmot. 
Hauirax—Grand, Chas. Clucas, Haymarket, H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Royal, J. L. Neville. Lyceum, Henry Irving. 
Hantey—Royal, C. G. Elphinstone. Lyric, Horace Sedger. 
Harrocate—Town Hall, W. H. Breare. Lyric, Hammersmith, A. Phillips & Son, 
Hartiepoot (West)—Royal, T. Kirtley. Novelty, 

Gaiety, Mr. Temple. Opera Comique. 

Hastines—Gaiety, Company. Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Hentey—Royal Gymnasium Theatre, W. Parkhurst, Holloway, J. R. Perfect, jun. 

Cleaver. Prince of Wales's, Syndicate. 
Hererorp—Theatre Royal, A. Henderson. Princess’s, Sir Augustus Harris. 

Cambrian Theatre. Royalty, Miss Kate Santley. 
HvuppersFietp—Royal, S. A. and W. Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

Robinson. St. James’s, George Alexander. 
Hurtt—Royal, A. Cuthbert. | Shaftesbury, J. Lancaster. 

New Grand, Company. Standard, A: Melville. 

Hype—Royal, Mrs. Harriet Ellis Russell. Strand, Willie Edouin. 
Itxeston—Theatre Royal, H. Vincent Surrey, George Conquest. 

Clarke. Toole’s, J. L. Toole. 
Inverness—Royal. Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 
Ipswich— Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. Vandeville, A. & S. Gatti. 
Jarrow-on-IT yNE—Royal,Hugh Robertson. Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 
Jersey—Royal, Wybert Rousby. Cnetal Paleoe CG ‘sen al 
KeicHtey—Queen’s, E. Darbey. a 
Kertrerinc—Victoria Hall, G. C. Tomkins. Princes al” ere 
KrppERMINSTER—Theatre Royal, F. Wright. ee Hall, aang Hill. 

Krno’s Lynn—Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. Sichenaed Theatre ‘Royal, C. B. Hardy. 
Lancaster—Atheneum, R. Edgar. Battersea, Queen's. a 
Leamincton — Royal, H. G. Dudley | Lonponperry—Opera House, J.F.Warden. 

Bennett. Loneton—Queen’s, Company. 

Leeps—The Grand, Wilson Barrett. Lyraam—Assembly Rooms, J. Loveridge. 
Royal, James Ellis. Maccrxsrietp— Royal, E. St. Quintin Dent. 
Leicester—Royal, W. Revill. MaiwennEap—Grand Hall, A. C. Hewitt. 

Royal Opera House, J. A. Winstanley. Town Hall, W. Goulden. 
Le1cu—Theatre Royal, J. Dewhurst. | Marpsrone—Corn Exchange. 
Licurretp—St. James’s Hall. Mancuester—Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 
Limertck— Royal, R. Fogerty. Queen’s, R. Flanagan. 
Lixcotn—Masonic Theatre, Rass Challis. Royal, T. Ramsay. 

New Theatre Royal, King and Challis. Prince’s, T. W. Charles. 
LitrLteHampton — Victoria Theatre, C. St. James’s Theatre, J. C. Emerson. 
Pelbam. Marcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne, 
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Merruaye Trpritr— 
New Theatre Royal, Will Smithson. 
Temperance Hall, W. L. Daniel. 


Mexnoroven (Yorks.)—Prince of Wales's | 


Theatre, Mrs. C. T. Livesey. 
Mipp.essproven— Royal, Messrs. Imeson. 
Prince of Wales's, Mr. Greville. 
Mippteton—Theatre Royal, F. M. Fitch. 
Neatuo—Assembly Rooms Theatre, J. W. 

Robinson. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 

Gwyn Hall, Corporation, 
Netson—Grand, John Barker, 
NewcastLr-vpon-Tyne—Royal, 

and Wyndham. 

Tyne, Sir Augustus Harris. 
Newport (Mon.)—Royal Victoria, J. Rowe. 
Norruampron—Opera House, T. P. 

Dorman. 
Norra Suretps—Royal, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Norruwicu—Central Hall, F. J. Smith. 
Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 
Norrincuam—Royal, H. C. Beryl. 

Grand, J. B. Mulholland. 
Nuneaton —Drill Hall. 
Otpuam—Royal, L. Courtenay and J. Pitt 

Hardacre. 

Colosseum, T. Whittaker. 
Oswestry — Victoria Hall. 

Public Hall. 

Oxrorp—New Theatre, Company. 

Paicnton—Public Hall. 

Patstey—Paisley Theatre, C. Rider Noble. 

Pecxknam—Public Hall, W. L. Dowton. 

Prertu—City Hall. 

PererporoucH—Theatre Royal, A. Darville 
Vernon. 

Prymovra—Royal, C. F. Williams. 

Grand Theatre, H. E. Reed. 
Pontypripp— New Empire, W. Smithson. 
Portsmoura—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 

Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 

Prince’s Theatre, Sawyer, Woodruff, 

and Chaloner. 
Ramscate—Amphitheatre, George Sanger. 
Reapinc—Royal County, H. Dundas. 

New Prince’s Theatre, Mr. H. Trench. 
Reppircx—Public Hall, C. White. 

Temperance Hall, Chas. Hughes. 
Rocupate—Royal, F. W. Purcell. 
Rornernam—Royal, E. Darbey. 
Rvesy—Theatre Royal, Mrs. Dalmaine. 

Town Hall, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. Caddick. 

Public Hall, Company. 

Rypg, I. or W.—Royal, Ellis Miller. 

Sr. Hetens—Royal, Wallace Revill. 

SaLtrorp—Prince of Wales’s, E; B. Goulden. 

Saissury—County Hall, Mr.A. Whitehead. 

Sa.TBurRN- By -THE - Sea—Theatre, A. T. 
Griffin. 

Scarnoroven—Royal, IH. Mayhew. 

Aquarium, W. Morgan. 


Howard 
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Seanam Hagnove—Royal, W.E. Chadwick. 
Sevenoaxs—Club Hall, Thos. Potter, 
Suerrixtp-—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
Alexandra Theatre, W. Brittlebank. 
Suerwssury—Royal, Mrs. Maddox. 
Sovrnenp --Alexandra, E. J. Bowmaker, 
Sovurnampron— Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. \ 
Gordon and Plowman. f 
Sovrnport—Winter Gardens, J, Long. 
Soura Suretps—Royal, Mrs. L. M. Snow- 
don. 
Srexnymoor—Theatre Royal, Mdme, W. 
Zaleska. 
Srarrorp— Lyceum, E. J. Dawson. 
Sratysrince—Grand, Percy Warlow. 
Srocxport—New Royal, W. J. Revill. 
Srocxron-on-Tkres—Royal, L. Clarance. 
Exchange Hall, D. R. Malcolm. 
Srovrspripce— Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Srratrorp—Royal, A. Fredericks. 
Srratrorp-on-Avon—Memorial Theatre. 
Scpsury—Victoria Hall, Company. 
SunpERLAND— Avenue, Chas. E. Machin. 
Theatre Royal, C. kK. Machin. 
Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 
Theatre Royal, J. Evans 
Swinpon— Mechanics’ Institute, H.J.South- 
well. 
Taunton—London Assembly Rooms. 
Teignmoutu—M‘Bryde's Assembly Rooms, 
A. M‘Bryde. 

Torquay—Theatre Royal, R. Smerdon. 
Royal Public Hall, A. L. ‘Baron. 
Trenarris (GLAM.)—New Hail, Secretary. 

Trowsrmee—Public Hall, P. L. Hill, 
Jubilee Hall, Company. 
WatsaLtt—St. George’s Theatre, Haldane 
Crichton. 
Grand Theatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Warrincton—Royal, Johnson & Potter. 
Court, Milton, Johnson & Potter. 


| WatrrForp—Theatre Royal. | 
Wepnespury—Theatre Royal. E. Darbey. 


| Wrexnam—St. James's Hall 


We tiincBporovGH— Corn Exchange. 

West Bromwicu—Royal, Humphries and 
Moore. 

Weston-suPer-Mare—Victoria Hall, Mr. 
W. Cornwall. 


| Wermouta—Royal, H. Wheeler. 


Jubilee Hall, H. Wheeler. 
Wurtrenaven —Royal, Clark and Wood. 
Wipyes—Alexandra, James Kiddie. 
Wican—Court, Worswick an: Gee. 

Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Wixpsor—Theatre Royal, Alfred Fox. 
Wotveruampron —Royal, R. Arthur, 

Star, H. C. Hazlewood. 
Worcerster—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Workinctor—Queen’s Opera House, Clark 

and Wood. 


Publie Hall, A. C, Nicholson. 
Yorx— Royal, W. A. Waddington and 
Sons. 
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MUSIC HALLS 


Angerpern—Alhambra, T. J. Colquhoun. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. 
Asutox—Tivoli, J. Brierly. 

Queen's Varieties, Jas. Graham. 

Prince of Wales's, Mrs. Jackson. 

Creese’s Varieties, Fred. Creese. 

Cropper’s Varieties, G. H. Cropper. 

Co-vperative Hall. 

Barnstey—Surrey Palace, J. W. White. 

Beprorp—Pantechnicon Hall, F. R. Mason. | 

Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 

Star, E. W. Partrick. 
BrrkennEap—Argyle, D. Grannell. 
Bieamincuam—Gaiety, C. Barnard. 

Pavilion, Manning & Co. 

Curzon Hail, G. Beech. 

Masonic Hall, G. Beech. 

Ladywood Palace. 
Brackxsuen—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Briackpoot—W inter Gardens, W. Holland. | 
Bottron—Victoria, E. Brookes. 
Braprorp—Star, H. Pullan. 

Jollity Theatre, Sheldon & Company. 
Briguton—Alhambra, Company. 

Empire, Company. 

West Pier Pavilion and Royal Pavilion. 
Baistor—Star, Fred. Dexter. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. 

Empire, F, Law. 

Bury (Lanc.)—Empire, C. Blamphin. 

Carpirr—Openshaw’s Theatre of Varieties, 

G. Openshaw. 

Empire, Oswald Stoll. 

Alhambra, Geo. Harrington. 

Panopticon, Mr. O. Stoll. 
CuatHam—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 
Cuester—Music Hall. 
CotcuEsTER—Guiety Palace, J. P. Gill. 
Coventry—Empire, H. W. Thomas. 

Sydenham Palace, Thos, Owen. 
Dersy—Empire, A. Turle. 

Dover—Royal Clarence, C. Stewart. 

Dusiin—Star, D. Lowrey. 

National, J. J. Maenally. 
Dunpre—People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. 
Epixsurcn—Empire, H. E. Moss. 
FarnsorovcH—Theatre of Varieties, J. L. 

Papps.~ 

Garston—Palace of Varieties, J. Har- 

greaves. 

Giascow —Scotia, Moss, Thornton, & Kirk. 
Britannia, W. Kean. 
People’s Palace, Company. 

Groucrster—Empire Theatre of Varieties, | 

Frank Aylmer. 
| 





Great Grimspy—Theatre of Varieties, 
C. Woolhouse. 

Empire, Hy. Hague. 
Hatirax—Oddfellows, J. Ashworth. 
Hantey—Grand Circus, Geo. Elphinstone. | 

Empire, Company. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hartieroo. (West)—Alhambra Varieties, 
H. Jarvis. 
Hastinas—Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
Pablic Hall, Company. 
Pavilion, West Pier, Mr. Val. Marriott. 
Hvutt—Alhambra Palace, J. Phillips. 
Empire, H. T. Downs. 
Itkeston—Queen’s Palace, J. Trueman, 
Poplar, S. Robinson. 
Jarrow—Cireus of Varieties, Varah and 
Barrasford. 

Keicguitey—Burlington Music Hall, Geo. 
Seaife. 

Leeps —Princess’s, C. Weldon 

City Varieties, T. H. Dunford. 

Coliseum, Company. 

Leicester —Empire, Reeves and Verdc. 

Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 

New Tivoli, Captn. Gray. 
Liverroor.—Haymarket, H. E. Brammall. 

Parthenonj4teo. Atkinson. 

Star, Fineberg and Lees. 

Empire, Mr. De Freece. 

Paddington, J. Kiernan. 

Roscommon, J. Hargreaves. 

St. James’s, 8S. Hague. 

Royal Palace, M. Montgomery. 

New Park Palace, J. S. Childs. 

New Westminster, M Montgomery. 
Lianetty—Prince of Wales’s, J. Johnson. 
Lonpon—Alhambra, Company. 

Albert, C. Relf. 

Arches, Messrs. Gatti. 

Bedford, Messrs. Hart. 

Cambridge, Will. Riley. 

Canterbury, Company. 

Collins’s, H. Sprake. 

Eastern Empire, Company. 

Empire, Company. 

Foresters’, W. Lusby. 

Gatti’s, Messrs. Gatti. 

Hammersmith, A. Phillips and Son. 

London Pavilion, Company. 

London, E. 8S. Barnes. 

Marylebone, W. A. Shaw. 

Metropolitan, Henri Gros. 

Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 

Oxford, Company. 

Palace of Varieties, Company. 

Paragon, Company. 

Parthenon, Greenwich, A. A. Hurley. 

People’s, Peckham, A. F. Lovejoy. 

Queen’s, Poplar, Company. 

Raglan. 

Royal, Messrs. Brill and Ellis. 

Sebright, G. English. 

South London, Company. 
Standard, R. Wake. 

Star, J. Hart. 

Tivoli, Company. 

Trocadero, Didcott and Chevalier. 
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Lonxpon continued.— Varieties, 
Leach and Kirk. 
Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Washington, G. W. Moore, Senr, 
Weert London, Bailey and Oliver. 
Loxcton—Star, W. Soper. 
Mancuester— Folly, Company. 

People’s, T. B. Burton, 

Palace, Company. 

Grand, E. H. Jones. 

Aleazar, Hesketh and Johnson. 
Marcatr—Hall-by-the-Sea, G. Sanger. 
Mippiessroven—Oxford, Mrs. E.J. Weig- 

hell. 
Mortry—Victoria, B. H. Worrall. 
Newcasr.k-on-Tyne— Empire 
Moss and Thornton. 

People’s Palace, Bros. Livermore. 

Newport, Mon.—Empire, Mrs, Stoll and 
Son. 

Norwicn—Connaught, Mrs. E. Whyley. 

Norrincuam—The Palace, Carl Brennir. 

OvpHam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood, 

Red Lion, J. Higson. 

Piymovru—St. James's, Messrs. Livermore. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Brothers. 
Portsmovrx—Empire Palace, Company. 

People’s, Mr. F. Pearce. 
Rapcurre—Pavilion, C. Blamphin. 
Ramsoate— Harp. 

RawrenstaL_-—New Variety Theatre, Alvo 
and Grant. 


Hoxton, 


Varieties. 


Rocupate—-Cireus of Varieties, Messrs. 
Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 
Rornernam — Mechanics’ Hall, Mr. 

Sutherland. 
Clarence Music Hall, Jno. Birch. 
Sr. Hevens — People’s Palace, Fred. Lucas. 
Satrorp—Egerton Varieties, Mr. Ashton 
Potts. 
Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. 
New Circus of Varieties, W. E. Royal 
Murray. 
Sanpoate—Alhambra, Tom Maltby. 
Suerriecp—Guaiety, J. Morella. 

Grand Music Hall, E. and O. Welding. 
Suterps (South}—Thornton’s, R. Thornton. 
Sovrnampron— York Pavilion, Fred, Ford- 

ham. 

Philharmonic, J. J. Plowman. 
Srockton-on-Trrs—Grand, Jno. Irving. 

Empire. 

ScnxperR_Lanp—Thornton’s, Allen and Arm- 
strong. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Bros, 
Tamwortu—tTait’s, George Tait. 
Watsatt—Earl Grey, Mrs. R. Madeley. 

People’s Music Hall, Joe Woollatt. 
Wican—Empire Palace, W. E. Royal 

Murray. 
WotverHampron—Empire, H. 

worth. 
Wootwicn—Barnard’s. 
Workincton—Theatre Roya , Hy. Rutland 


Bos- 


Ture is an old story concerning Robert Suett, the actor, better known as Dicky Suett, 
on account of his excellence in the part of “ Dicky Gossip,” the barber, in the farce of My 
Grandmother. Capable as the airy creature was of levity in its inoffensive and most agree- 
able sense, he being the lightest of light comedians, the specific levity of obtrusive irreverence 
was never alleged against him, and it appears to have been in serious good faith that he had 
eards printed in these terms :—“ Robert Suett, comedian: to be heard of at the ‘ Cock and 
Bottle,’ in Drury Lane. Clergymen taught to read the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Joseru GRIMALDI, the famous clown, was bora in Clare Market in 1778. Before he was 
three years old he was introduced to the audiences of Sadler’s Wells by his father Guiseppe. 
The playbill for Easter Monday, 1781, announced that, among other entertainments, there 
would be “dancing by Master and Miss Grimaldi.” In the following year the youthful 
Joey made his first appearance at Drury Lane in the Christmas pantomime of The Triumph 
of Mirth; or, Harlequin’s Wedding. 1n 1798 the Sadler’s Wells playbills first conferred 
upon the lad the title of “* Mister’ Grimaldi.” In the following year he was sustaining the 
arduous character of Punch and clown in the Drury Lane pantomime of Harlequin Amulet ; or, 
the Magic of Mona. \t was on this occasion that Mr. James Byrne, the harlequin, introduced 
the closely-fitting spangled dress which harlequins have since continued to wear. The 
earlier harlequins had been content with the loose patchwork jacket and trousers worn by the 
pantomime figures in Watteau’s pictures. 

WuHeEN Macready appeared in Othello and could not give the straight-backfall with which 
Edmund Kean was wont to startle the house, he had a trick of his own that was nearly as 
telling. After the speech which ends with the self-inflicted stab, corresponding with the 
“ And smote him—thus,” “ Othello,” as if to save him<elf from falling, clutched ** Montano’s ” 
shoulder, and then, turning towards the bed, which was in the middle of the scene at the back 
of the stage, endeavoured to reach it, staggering from one piece of furniture to another. Just 
as it seemed that Macready had approached near enough to fling himself on the body of 
“ Desdemona,” with the intention “ to die upon a kiss,” he sank rather than fell backwards, with 
his head towards the audience. The failing support of the limbs and the uncontrolled sway cf 
the body were wonderfully death-like. Another of Macready’s famous dying scenes—perhaps 
the most famous of all—was that of his “‘Virginius,” in which he died almost standing, with his 
arms round the neck of “ Icilius” and his back to the audience; but one saw, somehow, it was 
death, Old actors were touched to tears, and, by-the-bye, it is the greatest tribute to the 
memory of this tragedian’s art that he should notoriously have accomplished more in “ the 
‘melting mood” than any rival in his epoch. 
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Che Ampecunions anager. 
BY JOHN DOUGLASS. 


HEY manage these things better abroad” is a sentence frequently 

in the mouth of the average Englishman, but I question if the 
remark applies to ‘‘ things theatrical” in some countries, as far 
as my experience goes. The bogus manager is as much in 
evidence on the Continent as in England or America. 

During my foreign tour with the tank drama, A Dark Secret, 
I was unfortunate enough to meet with at least two specimens 
~ of ‘‘ the thorough-going, down-on-his-luck-a-bit, but wouldn’t- 

pay-if-he-could ” style of manager christened by our Yankee 
cousins ** Mr. Bogus.” 

One was a veritable diplomatist—suave, winning, obliging (no hard words 
would make him lose his temper), always on his dignity when asked for money ; 
always virtuously in haste (verbally) to discharge his legitimate indebtedness, and 
equally ready to excuse or explain his reasons for not letting his actions justify 
his words. In fact, no man ever possessed a more marvellous way of evading 
his responsibilities without in any way actually repudiating them. He was 
tall, handsome, so gentlemanly in his bearing, so liberal to his friends, so 
generous to his employés, that, although he was deliberately getting deeper 
and deeper into our debt, yet neither my partner nor myself dared to upbraid him 
for broken promises, or undue extravagance with moneys that should have 
been ours. So absolutely were we fascinated by this German Jeremy Diddler 
that, on leaving him (he came to the railway station to see us off, and never 
mentioned his debt), we cordially grasped the hand he extended to each of us 
in turn, and thanked him for his hearty good wishes for our safe journey. Yes, 
grasped the hand in friendship that had already picked our pockets of more 
than a hundred pounds. In his way that man was a genius. 

The second specimen was ‘‘ made in Holland.” A real Dutch actor- 
manager, a native of Amsterdam, whose acquaintance I made at a café in 
Antwerp in the spring of 1892, under the following circumstances: A Dark 
Secret was being played at the Flemish Theatre in Antwerp to immense 
business, and the manager (a charming gentleman) asked us to prolong the 
arrangement to the end of his season (another month), and then take the 
same cast to Amsterdam for our season there. We should have unhesitatingly 
accepted such a capital proposition at once, but we were due in Amsterdam in 
three weeks’ time; it was therefore necessary to write to Mr. Bogus (whom I 
will designate Van Tromp) and ask him if he would oblige us by postponing 
our opening night for one week; to add weight to our appeal we hinted at 
being able to arrange to bring over the whole of the company then playing the 
piece in Antwerp. Two days after (preceded by a telegram) the manager 
arrived, attended by his friend and adviser, Mr. Bloc, who had acted as our 
agent and drawn up the business contracts between us. 

From the first I instinctively had a strange dislike to Van Tromp. He 
was a tall man of very dark complexion and about fifty years of age, with long 
hair, a bald patch on the top of his head, and an unshaven face. He wore a 
soft felt hat and a very short kind of pilot coat. His suit of faded brown, 
carelessly folded neckcloth, ungloved hands, and elephantine boots did not in- 
spire one with those feelings of respectful awe which ought to surround the 
ordinary individual on finding himseif, for the first time, in the presence of 
the ‘** Henry Irving” of Holland, for as such he was introduced to us by Bloc, 
his friend and our agent. 

The great man declined to alter his date. I can see him now as he stood by 
the café window (as if posing for an instantaneous photograph) and delivered 
himself thus: ‘‘ My own theatre ” (mark the possessive) ‘‘ not being large enough 
for your water scenes, I have specially taken the Parc Schouwburg. I have 
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engaged a powerful orchestra, and gone to considerable expense to mount 
and produce A Dark Secret in a manner worthy the importance of the work ”— 
I bowed, as he continued—‘‘ and of the traditions of the world-famed Van 
Tromp family, to which I have the honour to belong. I cannot allow a 
moment’s delay. As to your preposterous notion,” he added, ‘‘of bringing 
over the Flemish company, native Dutch artistes,” he continued with 
withering sarcasm, ‘‘ would scorn to be compared with such actors as those of 
the Flemish school. No, gentlemen, no,” he observed in quieter tones, ‘‘ I 
keep everything in my own hands.” (I found the truth of that later on.) ‘‘ My 
system,” he urged, ‘‘is personal. We Dutch have a proverb, ‘ The master’s 
eye makes the horse grow fat.’ I never leave the stage to others whilst I am 
able to occupy it myself.” Then the great man paused, his eye with fine frenzy 
rolling, and, altering his pose with dramatic elegance, he continued : ‘‘ I play 
the lead and heroes generally. My wife plays the juveniles; she has done so 
for thirty years past. Her mother is our heavy lady. My sister trains the 
chorus and combines the grisettes ; whilst my two sons divide the heavies and 
low comedy, thus forming the nucleus of a powerful company. As to the 
minor parts,” he observed thoughtfully, ‘‘ you will find them filled by specially 
selected artistes; artistes,’ he repeated, raising his voice, ‘* Dutch 
artistes, let me remind you.” (Dutch natives occurred to me.) And folding 
his arms theatrically, the roused tragedian desired the agent to draw Mynheer 
Dooglis’s attention to the penalty clause of the agreement, whereby either 
party breaking the contract was to forfeit to the other party the sum of 
three thousand guilders (about £250 sterling); certainly more than from 
appearances anyone would have cared to credit Mr. Van Tromp with the 
possession of. However, he continued to talk loudly of the splendid production 
he contemplated, of his great reputation, and laid particular stress upon his 
command of a large and influential following. ‘1 am so well known,” he said; 
‘*my name on the bill alone is sufficient guarantee.” We found, to our cost, 
his name was well known!!! and he certainly did command a large and 
influential following—of creditors. 

It is necessary here to state in brief the terms of the contract we had entered 
into, that the reader may fully understand the trap into which we, as aliens, had 
fallen. We agreed to provide a translation in the Dutch language of the 
English drama A Dark Secret; to provide the boating costumes; to fix the 
tank, and, in fact, to supply the scenery, boats, steam-launch, and everything 
belonging to or required for the two great water spectacles, Henley Regatta and 
the Upper Thames—with the picture posters. Of course, our principal expenses 
would be incurred before the curtain rose on the tirst performance—viz., for the 
construction of the tank, the lead lining, waterways, erection of the boilers to heat 
the water, and fixing the scenery. As we were to receive 50 per cent. of the 
receipts nightly, it follows we had naturally based our calculations of possible 
profit on the minimum number of performances that would pay our outlay, 
reckoning the nightly receipts at one-half the holding capacity of the house. 
Consequently Mr. Van Tromp was bound to run the piece at least twenty 
nights. 

* week before the opening night in Amsterdam I arrived in that city with 
my staff of workmen from London to commence fitting up the tank and scenery 
sent on from Antwerp. Arrived at the theatre (Parc Schouwburg), I looked 
about in vain for any traces of those vast preparations the great man had 
boasted of. Then I questioned the stage carpenter (a man of Falstaffian pro- 
portions who spoke a little French and less English) as to where Mynheer Van 
Tromp’s ‘‘atelier” was. ‘* Never knew he had one,” answered the man. ‘‘ But,” 
I returned, ‘‘he told me that all the staff of this theatre were engaged three 
weeks ago on the scenery and appointments for Hen Dunkle Geheum (A Dark 
Secret). ‘* Why, you are green, governor,” said Falstaff, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. ‘* We'd be very sorry if we had to look to him for our screws. Why, 
lor, sir !” he continued almost bursting with laughter, ‘‘he don’t mean to spend 
a shilling on the show, if he had one, which I’m a bit doubtful of.” I own I 
was fairly staggered at the revelation, but I determined to know the worst at 
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once. So I had recourse to that never-failing English method of starting an 
acquaintanceship—lI suggested a drink. Falstaff accepted with alacrity ; and 
in the café opposite I learned enough in ten minutes about the antecedents and 
theatrical history of Mr. Van Tromp to fully comprehend his anxiety that my 
attention should be drawn to the forfeit clause of the contract. Little by little 
the truth dawned upon me that he counted on our being so thoroughly disgusted 
with his mode of doing business that we should decline to open on the 
specified date ; then he was prepared to immediately appeal to the law to make 
us pay the penalty under our agreement. I was told he had boasted of how he 
would do the Britisher. Anyhow, it really seemed, from the sequel, as if he 
cared nothing for the success or failure of the piece, so long as he secured hard 
cash from us for breach of contract. Sadly I turned from the opera house and 
took a tram-car to ‘‘ The Dam,” determined to see one of the rehearsals which 
our agent had assured us were progressing satisfactorily at Mr. Van Tromp’s own 
theatre. 

On making enquiries for this temple of Thespis, 1 was directed to a narrow, 
dirty street called ‘‘The Nes” (visitors to Amsterdam will recognise the 
locality). Almost every house in the street is a free-and-easy, sing-song, 
or low music hall—no charge made for admission, but you have To Pay for 
drinks ! Nearly at the other end of this disreputable street was the Tancredi (after 
the disclosures made by Falstaff, it was only what I expected to find the 
Irving of Holland’s own theatre—no better than an English penny gaff). Although 
not astonished, I must confess my heart sank within me as I entered the 
dirty, grimy portals of the building, and the thought uppermost in my mind 
was : ‘* This man has already broken his contract ; but what possible chance 
have we of getting even 250 pence out of Mr. Bogus? It wants thinking of. 
What ought we to do!” I passed unnoticed into the back of the pit, from 
whence 1 could watch the rehearsal going on on the stage and yet be un- 
seen myself by any of the actors! Truly, no English author and entrepreneur 
was ever in such a humiliating fix. Ye gods! The company—the family 
nucleus—was there in all its hideous deformity. I could not believe I was living 
at the end of the nineteenth century! No, it must be Richardson’s Show 
redivivus, without the talent that much-abused institution developed in its 
time. In half an hour I was out having a brandy at my hotel, and consulting 
with my partner as to whether we had not better sacrifice the forfeit-money 
and get out of the country rather than be mixed up in such an exhibition’ 
The result of our interview was, my partner saw his consul (the Hungarian). 
I saw the British, a thoroughly genial, business-like, typical Englishman, who 
gave me some excellent advice, and recommended me a lawyer, who told me : 
**Do not let the breach of contract come from your side. Endure any snubs, 
put up with any inconvenience—but carry out your arrangement, and insist 
under any circumstances on twenty shows.” 

‘* But,” I urged, ‘‘ we are prepared to pay the penalty and have done with 
the matter.” -‘‘ But will you have done with the matter then?” he asked. 
**T imagine so,” I replied. ‘* Then undeceive yourself,” he answered. ‘‘Ifan 
alien breaks a contract made with a native Dutchman he can be sent to prison 
for six weeks, and no appeal.” 

‘* What?” I exclaimed, *‘Rob us of our money and lock us up as well? 
What humbug!” ‘‘ Very likely ; but still a fact.” ‘‘Then,” said my com- 
panion, ‘‘ Van Tromp has broken the contract now; let us see how he will 
enjoy six weeks in jail.” ‘‘ You are not a Dutchman, 1 presume?” asked the 
lawyer, addressing my partner. ‘‘ No, an Austrian subject,” said I. ‘* Mr. 
Richard Pitrot, the ‘mimic,’” I added, introducing my partner. “ Exactly,” 
said the limb of the law. ‘‘In that case you can do nothing against Mr. Van 
Tromp; neither can Mr. Douglass.” ‘* Why?” we exclaimed in astonishment. 
“‘Why!” echoed the lawyer. ‘‘ Because only a native can punish a native. 
Your contract should have been drawn up as between one Dutchman and 
another. As it is,” he added significantly, ‘‘ do not let the breach come from 
your side. Pocket your pride, gentlemen. Good morning.” 

I pass over the effect of this advice, but we took it. , , , The dress 
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rehearsal came. No furniture. The eminent tragedian remarked, in reply to 
my remonstrance, ‘‘They will come to see me—not the furniture.” The 
extensive scenery he had prepared we were not permitted to behold “at re- 
hearsal,” he explained, but I heard Falstaff inform ‘‘The Eminent One ” 
that the nearest thing he could let him have for ‘‘ The Restaurant at Henley ” 
was the banqueting scene from Le Prophéte. 

The first night came. The ‘‘ location” was excellent, and the house very full. 
The money taken was over 1,300 guilders (about, roughly, £100). In fear and 
trembling I saw the curtain rise. The first scene was enough. The great 
actor-manager appeared as ‘‘ Jonas Norton,” wearing the self-same seedy brown 
suit and felt hat in which I had first met him at Antwerp. He had evidently 
walked over from his own theatre and on tothe stage of the other house without 
changing his clothes or troubling to make-up. Then came the antique heroine, 
and then—I could stand no more. I rushed hastily out into the front lobby, 
where evidently something was wrong. My partner Pitrot (in the elongated 
box called in Continental theatres ‘* the control”) was surrounded by a mob of 
nearly sixty people, all clamouring and gesticulating vociferously for money (as 
well as I could make out). ‘‘ What is this?” Lasked. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Dougliss,” 
returned Pitrot, ‘‘see here. All these people want their share of the receipts.” 
‘*But who are they?” I inquired. ‘‘ Van Tromp’s creditors from the 
Tancredi,” said Pitrot, ‘‘ and he has sent word round to the cashier to pay 
them, but P’ve taken our half first, and they say I’ve no business to, and I must 
give it up.” At this moment Van Tromp himself appeared, and called us all the 
dreadful names he could think of. As he spoke in Dutch, which neither my 
partner nor myself understood, it didn’t much matter, and of course we felt 
very hurt when it was translated to us later in the evening. How dared we to 
take his money!! We ought to have waited wntil he was prepared to pay at 
the end of the week. Then he appealed to me in French: ‘‘ Was it just 
to rob his creditors of what he had promised them for weeks, viz., the entire 
receipts of the first night of A Dark Secret? Come, Herr Dooglis, tell Mr. 
Pitrot to return it, and [ pay you next Friday.” Pitrot, however, on hearing 
the suggestion, cleverly came to the rescue. ‘‘ Herr Van Tromp,” he put in 
(speaking to the tragedian in German), “‘ here is ourcontract. It expressly says, 
‘our share to be taken nightly,’ and we must not break our contract on any 
account. You know how particular you were. We feel for the disappoint- 
ment of your creditors, but if we yielded now, as our inclinations prompt us 
(Pitrot was visibly affected here), you would be justified in claiming from us 
the penalty under our agreement.” That settled it then ; but the creditors 
turned up again a few nights after. 

Needless to recapitulate the blunders of that opening night. Sufficient to 
record that the ‘‘two water scenes” were received with frantic enthusiasm, 
but with everything else the audience were disgusted. The press praised the 
water scenes, and abused the piece. ‘‘ Poor author!” Strange to say, the 
business continued excellent during the first week ; it dropped a bit the second 
week, and then Van Tromp developed his scheme to make us break our agree- 
ment. The second Sunday he kept the drop down one hour between the acts, 
because he was playing in a new piece at the Tancredi. Then he cut the extras 
(those occupying the boats in the regatta scene) down to one-fourth. Then he 
said the gas was too expensive to allow the boiler of the steam-launch to be 
heated by gas, so he cut off the steam. Then the water rate was too heavy to 
allow so much water for the rain shower, so the rain was cut off. Another 
night two characters were cut out. Then the band was an exorbitant item for 
him to find ; he could not afford an orchestra, he said, so the music was cut 
off. We protested ; but still we wouldn’t break the contract. Then the scene- 
men struck for wages. The piece had to be played in two scenes, besides the 
two water scenes—which Pitrot and I set ourselves—but we still fulfilled our 
engagement. In fact, we told the agent if there was nothing on the stage and 
not a soul in the auditorium we should still carry out our contract. Then the 
actor-manager played his last card. 
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The valve of the boiler was broken (I have every reason to believe wilfully 
broken), and it became impossible to get it repaired by the following day, or in 
time to heat the water for night. The lady playing ‘‘ May Joyce ” (prompted by 
the manager, no doubt) gave me notice at five o’clock that she would not go into 
the water the next evening unless it was the same temperature as usual. Shie 
would play the part, but would not be thrown into the water. It was clear that, 
if we could not heat the water in the tank, that made ws break our contract, as 
we had agreed to provide and maintain everything belonging to or required for 
the two water scenes. ‘*The Eminent One” had us on toast, and he knew it. 
We couldn't very well leave the country with all our paraphernalia in the 
theatre, and I could get no ‘‘ double” in Amsterdam to do the water scene. 
The only likely one I spoke to told me frankly she dared not, as she weuld 
have been boycotted all round after. 

There was one chance, and one chance only: could I get someone from 
England who had played the part! Pitrot suggested ‘* Miss Millais.” I wired 
to my wife:—‘‘ Send Ida Millais in time to play water scene, Dark Secret, Amster- 
dam, to-morrow night.” That wire reached Surbiton 9.30 on the Wednesday 
evening. Miss Millais started from Holborn Viaduct Station 8.30 on Thursday 
morning ; wired me from Flushing, ‘* Arrived at six o'clock,” so as to let me 
know she was ‘‘on the road.” I met her at the Central Station, Amsterdam, 
at 9.50, and at 10.10 she was on the stage at the Pare Schouwburg, playing the 
part like a living marionette (i.e. the Dutch lady speaking the lines for her 
from the side). Her water performance was tremendously applauded, and she 
continued playing the part until the end of the run. It was a notable feat, 
besides which it saved us breaking our contract, and enabled us to checkmate 
the last attempt made to impose upon us by The [mpecunious Manager. 


——— @_—_—_ 


Wanted, a Scene. 





BY LITA SMITH. 





AM a dramatic author—at least, that is how I modestly describe 
* myself when it is necessary for me to state my vocation. My con- 
tribution to stage literature up tot he present moment consists of 
one farce, so | hardly know if my friends would agree with my 
statement, and I suppose my enemies would scoff at me, but no 
matter: enemies are prejudiced and friends are proverbially 
undppreciative. 
Strangers seem far better able to gauge my worth ; I have just 
received a most flattering letter from a lady of whom I know 
nothing, save that she is a bright particular star in that brightest of all firma- 
ments, the theatric, to wit. It runs as follows :— 

“ Sir,—I have read and much enjoyed your powerful story, ‘Skeered,’ and I wish to 
know if you think you could write me a short scene in a somewhat similar style. I am 
giving a benefit matinée at the Prince of Wales's very shortly, and should your piece 
please me I would appear in it on that occasion. Be careful to arrange your play so 
that great scope is given to the leading lady (the ‘woman scorned’ type of part 
suits me best). Let the characters be veRY POWERFUL AND THRILLING, let the surroun:|- 
ings of the scene be effective, and let the heroine appear in handsome costume. Kindly 
let me know at once if you can undertake my commission, and communicate with my 
husband, Mr, , regarding terms. 








** Yours faithfully, 
“nese 2 * *ee ee # ee” 





This is fame indeed ; asked, actually asked, by a leading London actress to 
write a piece for production at a West End theatre! To have a play on in 
town ! that is the very height of my ambition ; the chance for which I have 
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been yearning has come. I must set my wits to work and see if I cannot. pro- 
duce something that will suit Miss —— down to the ground. I wish her note 
had arrived before dinner, or that I had not been quite so hungry when I 
started that meal; I fancy one’s imagination works better on an empty 
stomach, 

Bah ! I shall never think of anything sitting in this straight-backed, uncom- 
fortable chair. I'll lie on the lounge ; naturally when my limbs are at ease my 
brain will be quite free to thresh out this all-absorbing topic. Ah, that’s 
better ; now I'll just light a cigar, and then inspiration is bound to smile upon 
me. This is first-rate. Let me see, a woman scorned, that is, alady tossed over 
for the sake of another lady ; of course, lady number one naturally has a grievance, 
and equally naturally she 





. . . . * , . 


This does not look like my room ! it’s tastefully and luxuriously furnished ; 
it is bright and fresh, it is filled with a subtle perfume that lulls and charms. 
What a strange apartment it is! surely a kind of studio, for the window is high 
up, quite out of reach; it is wide open, and the scent of the flowers comes 
creeping in, and a gentle breeze stirs the air of the place most pleasantly. It 
must be a studio. What an artistic old door, how massive, how safe-looking! A 
regiment could not break it down; I should never care to be on the wrong 
side of it ! 

1 am notalone!! What a glorious woman is sitting there by the high old 
mantel! Surely never was such a superb creature seen before. What magnificent 
red-gold hair, what a lissom, seductive form, what deep brown eyes, what a firm, 
clear-cut mouth! How beautifully her gown clings about her, and what a 
rattling fine gown it is! Parisian evidently—Worth’s, without a doubt. What 
« strange contrast between the room and the woman! It seems like a bit of the 
sixteenth century, she looks so very up-to-date. 

She is restless and ill at ease ; she taps her foot impatiently. By Jove! it’sa 
foot that Venus herself might covet. She picks up a packet of letters and looks 
at them one by one—how white and delicate her hands are! The notes are each 
in their own envelope. They must be her letters ; 1 will try to look at them and 
find out her name—ah! Sylvia Munro. 

1 would like to speak to Sylvia ; I would like to throw myself at her feet and 
tell her I love her, and ask her to become Mrs. Smallscribbler on the spot. 1 
know I ought to be thinking of Miss and her scene, but I do not want to. 
Sylvia has taken my brain captive ; I will tell her so. I cannot! The air of 
this place seems to intoxicate me ; I cannot speak, I cannot move, I seem to be 
losing my identity, my individuality is slipping away from me, my whole person 
seems absorbing itself into my eyes—I’m all eyes, in fact ! 

Sylvia has finished looking through her letters. She gives a short, impatient 
sigh as she ties them neatly together, and places them in a desk standing near 
her. She rises and paces the room slowly—she moves with the grace of a 
goddess, 

**] wonder if he’ll come ; whether he do come or not, my vengeance is 
assured.” ler voice ! it is pure gold ; it is Sarah Bernhardt’s at her very best, 
than which there can be nothing more perfect. 

There is a faint noise from without and a gentle tap at the door. She goes 
towards it slowly and opens it quietly ; a man, young, handsome, and well 
dressed, enters quickly ; his face is flushed, his eyes glow with excitement, he is 
breathless with hurried walking ; he is nervous to a degree. In his button-hole 
are some white flowers, his frock-coat is new and of fashionable cut, his trousers 
are light lavender, his boots patent leather, his gloves white kid. Why, the 
fellow’s a bridegroom, of that there is no doubt. Where is his bride? Is he 
going to marry Sylvia? Does he dare to aspire to the hand of such a lovely and 
incomparable woman !? If I thought that ’d—— 

‘* With great difficulty and by telling no end of lies I have managed to come 
here as you requested, but naturally I cannot stop, so please give me the letters 
and let me be off.” 

The lout, to speak to Sylvia like that! Evidently he is not her bridegroom 
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for which the gods be praised. For all answer to his request Sylvia calmly 
locks the door, and with well-directed aim throws the key out of the window. 

**My God! What have you done that for!” ‘‘I want to have a little talk 
with you, and you are so restless, so impatient, I knew I could never keep 
you unless by force.” ‘* But, woman, how are we to get out?” ‘ We are in 
no hurry ; we can think of that presently.” ‘‘ Presently! You forget that every 
moment I am absent is perilousto me. What will they think when they cannot 
tind me?” ‘* You mind what people think, then, of you?” ‘ Of course, of 
course ; come, Sylvia, no tricks.” ‘* You never troubled what the world thought 
of me.” ‘* You did not worry about it yourself.” ‘‘I! no! Fool that 1 was, I had 
no care about it. I fancied that you held me high in your esteem, and that 
was enough for me. Imagine it, Roland, your good opinion satisfied me— poor 
fool!” 

She laughed—a musical laugh—but it was the music of the inferno. 

‘*J—” **QOh, yes, I know now you never thought highly of me.” ‘‘ You 
could hardly expect it ; you were not an unworldly, ignorant girl—you knew 
well enough what you did.” ‘‘ No, I did not know,” she answered with a quick 
flash of anger, ‘‘ that was just it; 1 did not know. I thought I did, but on the 
most important point of all I was quite ignorant. True, I knew that the world 
would scorn me ; I knew that men would hold me cheaply, that women—well, 
some would scorn me, some loathe me, some envy me, a few—a VERY FEW— 
pity me. I knew that, and I did not mind it in the least—not in the least ; it was 
about you, you—do you hear, Roland /—that I was ignorant. 1 thought I knew 
you, instead of which I only knew the god which to me my love had made 
you.” ‘*That’s all over now; come, drop this tone. You promised me the 
letters—give them to me and let me go.” ‘‘ You were married this morning /?” 
‘** Yes, yes.” ‘‘Is your wife at all like me!” ‘* My wife is young and beauti- 
ful—in that she is like you—but she is pure, innocent, and good.” ‘‘I was all 
those before I knew you.” 

Roland moved uneasily ; in his impatience he was tearing his glove to 
shreds. ‘‘ You can’t blame me entirely forthe past ; you were willing enough 
to lead my life.” ‘*I donot blame you—solely ; you were a knave, | was a 
fool. In these days it is held more sinful to be the latter than the former, is it 
not? Do you ever think of a year ago, Roland! Dces this room bring no 
memories back to you! We have spent many happy hours here together, you 
and I; you sitting in that chair, smoking and playing with my hair, while I 
rested on a cushion at your feet. Bah!”—with another flash of rage—‘‘ that 
was where I made the mistake ; I ought to have had you at my feet always, 
always. I should never have taken my yoke from your neck. 1 should have 
kept you down, down #s if you were but a hound ; then you would never have 
tired, never have wearied, never have left.” ‘‘ If you do not intend to give me 
those letters, open the door and let me pass. I insist, do you hear? I insist.” 

She laughed again. ‘‘ Ah, Roland, these are not the old days, when you had 
but to ask t6 have. No need for you to insist then—you were free to go and come 
as you pleased, you had but to command to be instantly obeyed ; but now all is 
different, now you will wait my pleasure. I have been reading over those 
letters. I think it was foolish of me to promise to give them back to you ; they 
are one and all so passionate, so full of undying devotion, so compromising ; it 
would be as well to keep them, for, as long as they are by me, wife or no wife, 
I hold you in my hands.” ‘‘ You promised I should have them.” She was 
exasperatingly deliberate: ‘‘1 know; there again I erred. What an erring 
life I’ve led, Roland, since I met you, have I not? As you say, | promised, and 
you know I never break my word, so here are the letters. Would you like to 
read them ? No? Well, let us burn them on the hearth.” 

He snatched the packet from her, glanced at it hastily, then threw it on the 
tiles, and set light to it; it burned briskly. The man and woman watched it 
intently. ‘‘ The usual end of all grand passions, | suppose-—just a little smoke,” 
Sylvia said, half to herself. There was no sadness in her voice; it had a 
triumphant ring in it, and her eyes gleamed brightly with a light that was 
hardly holy. 
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Roland gave a sigh of relief—he rose to go. ‘‘Sylvia, it’s quite true ; I’ve 
been a brute to you; I’m sorry. Try to forget me, to stifle your love for me.” 
What a laugh rang through the room! a painful, grating, frightful laugh, a 
laugh full of scorn and menace. ‘* My love for you, my love!” she said in 
magnificent disdain, ‘‘ that died long ago. You killed it, Roland, killed it com- 
pletely about a year after we first met; never mind how, it does not matter 
now ; but that day you showed yourself to me in your own true colours, that 
day I learnt that the man I thought the soul of honeur, of truth, of chivalry, 
was but a creature of falsehoods, a being dominated entirely by self—a sensual, 
cruel, reckless creature! My love for you! That is a thing of so long ago that 
I have quite forgotten it. The thing that lived, that would not die, that grew bigger 
and stronger day by day, was my pride, my crushed, wounded pride ; that came 
strong within me, and with it there crept into my heart a hate—yes, think of 
that ; I hated you long before you left me, though your leaving strengthened 
it. When I knew you as you really were, one thought alone seized me and 
possessed me; it was this: how shall l avenge myself on the man who has 
ruined my life! He took my love, toyed with it, and cast it from him; he 
held my honour in his hands—he smirched it ; my fair fame rested with him 
he blackened and destroyed it. How shall I pay him back, jot by jot, for all 
he has done for me? How shall I pay him back? Then something within 
me said: ‘ Wait, be patient ; watch your opportunity, be assured it will come.’ 
I waited, | watched, and it has come. Do you hear, Roland? it has come !” 

The man and woman stand facing each other; he is looking at her 
incredulously. She glances at him in a manner calculated to scorch his very 
soul. There is a short pause, then he mutters uneasily : ‘‘ You were always 
fond of putting on melodramatic airs ; I see you cherish the hobby still. Good- 
bye.” ‘No, not good-bye yet; I have something more to tell you before you 
go, something that will interest you.” ‘‘1f you insist, but be brief.” 

How her eyes gleam now! They burn with a fierce, relentless light, and her 
lip curls with a cruel scorn. With terrible deliberation she says: ‘‘ You left 
your wedding feast when your wife went to change her bridal gown for her 
travelling dress”—she pauses ; he taps his fingers restlessly on the back of a 
chair. ‘* She looked bright, happy, fresh as she left you—the very picture of 
a healthy, contented young English girl. When she reached her room she 
began to unrobe ; suddenly she felt dizzy.” Roland starts. Sylvia puts up her 
hand, imperiously demanding silence : 

** The dizziness increased. She lay down—it was only the excitement of the 
day, she would be better soon, so they told her ; it was nothing, simply nothing. 
A few minutes passed; the dizziness was gone; in its place was a dull, 
heavy aching in all her bones, a thudding, throbbing roar in her brain, a pain 
that makes her feel as if molten lead was pouring over her head. She moved about 
unceasingly, miserably ; those around her grew alarmed—she must have a 
doctor.” 

Her strange manner is having an effect upon Roland. He stares at her, and 
the flush dies from his cheeks. ** My God! woman, what are you telling me!” 
‘*The truth.” ‘* How can you, who have never left this room, know what is 

passing in Lily’s house?” ‘‘ I know it; I will tell you what is happening now. 

tvery moment she is growing worse; the doctor does not know what is the 
matter. She gets weaker, the pain increases in violence. She is asking for you, 
for her Roland—quickly, quickly—where is Roland?” ‘* What devil’s trick is 
this? Make your meaning clearer. Why are you torturing me so?” 

Sylvia laughs triumphantly. ‘‘I am taking my revenge; I have waited 
and watched, and the time has come ; it is here ! ts wife—your fair, sweet 
young wife—is dying. Do you understand, Roland? She is dying ; she has been 
poisoned, cunningly poisoned. She received her death-stroke as she sat by your 
side, proud and happy, at the wedding breakfast. It was my scheme, my plan, 
my idea ; I had it done, 1 had it given to her there, in the first glass of cham- 
pagne she drank.” Sylvia calmly looks at her watch. ‘‘She has just ten 
minutes to live—ten minutes, no more.” 

**Let me go! By heaven, I will go!” 
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He springs up and dashes himself against the door, he hammers at it franti- 
cally ; his face is blanched, his lips tremble ; his strength—by no means feeble— 
has not the least effect on that oaken portal. Sylvia laughs. ‘‘There is only 
one antidote for my poison ; there it is on the table ; if you could give her that 
her life would be safe, but you cannot, Roland, because you cannot go to 
her yet.” 

The man darts to the table, seizes the little phial and places it in his breast 
pocket. He glances at the window, then looks eagerly round to see if he has the 
means to climb to it. Sylvia watches him and murmurs: 

** It is sad, is it not? that her young bright life should have to be sacrificed 
for your crime. Yes, remember that, Roland, remember all your life that it 
was your hand which in truth slew your poor wife ; it was to wipe out your sin 
that she had to suffer ; it was your guilt that she expiated. Poor child, poor 
child !” 

‘** Let me go, let me go!” His face is livid ; great beads of perspiration stand 
out on his forehead ; his hands are cut and bruised, and the blood trickles from 
them unheeded as he dashes them again and again on that unyielding, frowning 
door. As well might a feather move a cannon-ball as human hand hope to 
make any impression on that oldoak. Sylvia watches him gloatingly ; that one so 
fair could be so relentless! She must have suffered—suffered terribly! Again 
she looks at her watch. ‘* Your wife is sinking now ; the pain is still torturing 
her body, but her strength is ebbing and she does not feel itso acutely. She lies 
moaning quietly and asking if her Roland will not come—why is he not at her 
side? Doesn’t he care? Does he not feel for her suffering ! Does he not love her 
now that she is not bright and merry and full of health? She is calling for you, 
Roland Boyd ; why do you not go to her? Can you not hear her? How frail 
and weak her poor voice is, how pathetically she murmurs your name !” 

The man turns upon his tormentor; he looks as if he were going to spring 
upon her and strangle the cruel words as they fall from her lips. She notices 
his movement and she quietly draws a small revolver from her breast. ‘‘ I 
have kept up my pistol practice, Roland ; you little thought, when you taught 
me to be such a good shot, how useful I should find the accomplishment. I 
learnt in this very room because it was so far from the house and the walls 
were so thick no sound could penetrate. Do you remember?!” 

‘* Sylvia!” he cried, in hoarse, broken tones, ‘‘ Sylvia, for the love of 
Heaven, for mercy’s sake let me go! Have you no pity, none at all? Can you 
not be satisfied with your vengeance? Surely, surely | never made you suffer 
as you are making me. Listen, listen ! My God! you must let me go. I will do 
anything, everything, I promise you ; make what terms you will, but let me go ; 
in charity let me go.” He flung himself on his knees at her feet and suppli- 
cated her ; she was immovable. 

‘*The entl has come now,” answers Sylvia’s cooing voice, ‘‘the very end : 
she is fighting—fighting for her life ; her friends stand round her in horror. 
Can you not picture the scene, can you not see the vitality ebbing away, away ? 
Do you not hear that faint whispered cry, ‘ Roland! Roland ! why will he not 
come to me?’” 

Again she consults the watch hanging from her side ; Roland seizes his 
opportunity ; he springs upon her ; he wants to be master of the situation, to 
frighten her into freeing him. They struggle together for a few moments, then 
with a snakelike twist she wrenches herself from him ; she puts her hand into 
the bosom of her dress and takes out another key, which she casts on the floor. 

** You may go; you will be too late—she is dead.” Without a word he 
snatches up the key, unfastens the door, and rushes madly away. She follows 
him as far as the threshold—she pauses there looking out. ‘* When Roland 
reaches home they will tell him that his wife died an hour ago.” She laughs 
softly, closes the door and locks it again ; she comes back to the centre of the 
room and picks up the pistol, which had been dropped in the struggle. She looks 
at it for a moment, then cocks it and places it to her forehead ; she is going to 
shoot herself. I must prevent it—I make a rush forward to catch her and—— 
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Gracious, what a dreadful bump! I’ve never rolled off that couch before. 
How is Sylvia? Sylvia ? Who is Sylvia, what is she? Why, 1 must have had a 
sort of nightmare. Phew! I feel quite uncanny. It was a thrilling dream any- 
way. What a powerful—* thrilling !” ‘* powerful !”—the very words used by 
Miss ——. I wonder if it would work up into a scene! It might, it might 
not ; anyway, I will do out a rough scheme of the idea and send it to her ; 
if she does not like it, no harm will be done. I must think of something else, 
that’s all. 

a —_ 


A Doomed lan. 


sy BYAM WYKE. 





workmanship. He looked around, and all was dark ; but he 
scarcely knew whether he was awake or asleep. Then a terrific 
crash of thunder, accompanied by a vivid flash of lightning, 
convinced him that he was awake ; but fear took possession of 
him, and he trembled in every limb. Where was he? He 
knew not. Then another vivid flash of lightning for a moment 
lighted up the impenetrable gloom, and he became aware that 
he was inadungeon. Yes; there were the massive stone walls, 
barred windows, and iron-studded door. He was seated in a corner of his 
prison-house, so he moved his chair to the centre, after a few more flashes of 
lightning had made him acquainted with the shape and dimensions of his cell. 
Then the storm subsided, and all was dark and silent again. 

He was thoroughly conscious now, and his terror increased, but he knew 
that the morn would come at last, when he would know his fate. He could 
not conceive what crime he had committed to account for his incarceration, 
yet he bravely determined to wait the course of events. What bewildered him 
most was that the lightning only revealed to him three sides of the dungeon, 
and where the fourth should have been, there hung a mass of dark coloured 
drapery. He essayed once or twice to draw it aside to see what mystery was 
hidden beyond, but fear prevented him, after many attempts, from accomplishing 
his task, and he returned to his seat to try and work out the problem as to where he 
was, and how he got there. Then he felt the floor beneath him tremble, and 
the chair that he was seated on gradually descended ; and as he was going down 
he saw the mystic veil disappearing into the roof, revealing only still an 
unfathomable vista of darkness, but in the far-off background there were 
dimly discernible lights, sufticiént to show shadowy forms flitting to and fro. 

He was now somewhat reconciled to his position, although he could not 
divine its course. He felt himself all over to see if he was really awake, and 
was convinced that he was, but that he was bewitched. After what seemed to 
him a lapse of hours, he found that he had been lowered into a subterranean 
vault, the roof of which was supported by massive pillars of wood, and although 
it was but dimly lighted, he could discern uncouth windlasses, evidently racks, 
coils of rope, and other instruments of torture, and in a far-off corner stood a 
guillotine with upraised knife gleaming banefully upon him. Suddenly he was 
approached by a band of halberdiers habited in the costume of Henry the Eighth. 
They spoke to him and to each other hurriedly, but in his terror he could not 
tell what they said. They then seized him roughly. He tried to speak, but his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. The halberdiers then conveyed him to 
another dungeon, thrust him in and locked the door. This cell was but 
imperfectly lighted by a flickering lamp of antique workmanship, and by its 
uncertain rays he could just discern what the cell contained. Hanging on the 
wall he saw manacles and fetters, and ranged in order were strangely shaped 
spears and other weapons—and, horror of horrors, a headsman’s block and axe ; 
and he shuddered at the sight. He heard the tread of heavy footsteps over- 
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head, and it flashed upon him with a horrible conviction that he was confined 
in a chamber beneath the scaffold on which he was to suffer, and they were 
making the preparations for his execution. Resolving that he would sell 
his life dearly, he rested his head on the table and feigned sleep, in order to 
watch the movements of his persecutors. His worst fears were realised, for 
the door opened and two of the halberdiersentered and dragged out the block, and 
then the headsman, clothed in black and wearing a hideous mask, shouldered 
his axe, and as he was leaving the room he turned back to the doomed man, 
whose head was still resting on the table, and unloosed his collar and bared 
his neck, and the prisoner heard him utter these words—‘‘ Poor fellow!” The 
headsman had a strong arm but a tender heart. A bell tolled, and the doomed 
man fell senseless on the dungeon floor. 

The door opened again. A cheery man entered, and raised the prostrate 
form tenderly with the words, ‘‘ Why, Dick, my boy, however did you get 
here?” The mystery was soon explained. Dick Devereux was a friend of Mr. 
Kemble Kean, the manager of the Theatre Royal, Camberwell. Dick had 
come up to London for the first time, and had been dining with his friend. 
Now the manager’s house adjoined the theatre, and Dick in passing from one 
room to another went through a door which communicated with it, and being 
quite strange to such a place, he lost himself amidst its labyrinthine passages, 
and finally wandered on to the stage where we discovered him at the com- 
mencement of our story, seated in a chair, which he had taken to rest himself 
in and collect his scattered thoughts, when doubtless the good-cheer he had 
partaken of accounted for him being overpowered by sleep. He had lately 
been reading Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Auriol,” which had made a great im- 
pression on his mind, and he had at the time some hazy kind of idea that he had 
drunk some magic potion, which had made him—unlike Auriol, living centuries 
in the future—fancy that he was living some three hundred and fifty years 
anterior to the present epoch, which impression was strengthened by the 
costumes worn by the men who had taken him prisoner ; and when he moved 
his chair into the middle of the stage (which was set asa prison scene), he 
moved it on toa trap. The cellarmen who were preparing for the performance 
being unaware of this fact, and having to lower it for some purpose, found 
him as before described, and not knowing who he was, locked him up in the 
property room until the arrival of the manager. The play for the night was 
Catherine Howard, hence the axe and block being brought out, and the 
Henry the Eighth costumes worn by the supers ; and the headsman took oft 
Dick’s necktie and collar, thinking that he might sleep more comfortably without 
them ; and what he imagined to be the tolling of the prison bell was the 
church clock striking six. Mr. Kemble Kean and his friend Dick had a good 
laugh at the unrehearsed tragedy, and the latter gentleman witnessed the play 
at night, but determined that when next he visited a manager whose house 
adjoined a theatre he would be particular which door he went through. 


Nor long ago, on the occasion of the revival of a well-known drama, an amusing slip of 
the tongue was made by a young actress, who played the part of a “horsy” lady. Ata 
dramatic climax she in excited tones cried, “Go and tell the horse to saddle my groom” ! 


BRIDGET’s FIRST VISIr TO A THEATRE.—A new servant-girl, who had never been to a 
play, was treated by her mistress with a ticket for the theatre one evening. About nine 
o’clock the girl came home. Her mistress, surprised te know that the young woman hadcome 
back so early, called her into the parlour, and said, “ Why, Bridget, what brought you back 
so soon? Didn’t you go tothe theatre?” “Troth, I did that, mum,” replied the girl, “ an’ 
it was moighty foine intirely.” “ But why did you not want to see the play out? ” asked the 
lady, wonderingly. “ Indade, an’ I did that same, mum,” said Bridget, calmly. ‘There 
were gran’ ladies in the boxes, and illigant gintlemen for niast me, an’ I had a lovely sate 
an’ enjoyed meself lookin’ at the splendid picture as much as anybody. But afther awile they 
took the picture up, an’ I found meself lookin’ into a gintleman’s house, an’ then some ladies 
come in and began discussin’ family matters. Then I come away. Sure it wasn’t for the 
likes of me to be sittin’ listenin’ to family saycrets at all,at all. 1 hopes | knows me place 
better’n that, mum.” 
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ld Prooser the ‘“* Super.” 





5 LY HENRY LOUTHER., 

cy at — 

Sf? OME in.” ‘ It’s only me, sir,” and after the door-handle had been 
} turned the wrong way twice a gaunt body thrust itself into my 
room ; or, rather, the stage-mianager’s room, but in the official 





PNAS, capacity of prompter at the Danes Inn Theatre I was allowed to 

Pe work there. 
wus The face on the top of this body was flushed with drink, the 
‘4 colour usually attributed to bashfulness heightening the effect of 
Y a black unshaven chin, and a pair of bleared eyes eloquently aided 


the face in its suggestion of intemperance. The grease-spotted garments that 
clothed this body were hanging on in rags, and only waited the word to fall tc 
pieces. The ragged tie doing duty for a collar, conscious of its false position, 
shrank almost into nothingness, while the tops of the body’s boots turned up 
with a lugubrious curve that plainly said : ‘‘ We can’t help it, it’s not our fault ; 
the toes will come out.” Altogether a dilapidated body, pitiful in its shame. 

The body spoke : ‘‘ I’ve come to ask a favour, sir ; in fact, a great kindness.” 

In saying that the body spoke I may be wrong, but certainly, though the 
lips moved, the voice seemed to emanate from the clothes. 

‘* What’s the matter, Brooger !” 

Joshua Brooser rubbed his chin reflectively for a moment. ‘ Well, you see, 
sir, there’s a bit of trouble going on at home just now ; the missus is queer and 
can’t leave her bed, and—well, the rent ain’t been paid for a week or two, ’cos 
thirteen-and-six don’t go very far with two people, sir, do it? The struggle to 
keep up is a hard one, and worries a man a bit, and last night, thinking about 
one thing and the other, I got a drop too much. Well, as | was coming in Mr. 
Fawthrop met me, and we had a few words, and then—” 

‘** He discharged you?” ‘* Yes, sir, he discharged me.” ‘*‘ Really, Brooser, 
you are too bad. Trouble or no trouble, you ought to attend to business. 
You can’t be allowed to come down here every night in a beastly state of intoxi- 
ation.” ‘* Every night, sir?” ‘‘ Yes. Mr. Fawthrop has noticed it often 
enough, although, considering the fact that you have been here some years, he 
has let the matter slide. But you appear to have gone too far this time, and I 
don’t see much chance of his overlooking the offence. However, I am willing 
to try him again, if you promise to keep sober—at all events during business 
hours.” 

‘*T promise, sir, you sha’n’t have no cause to complain of meagain 1 see my 
faults, sir, and I hope you'll tell Mr. Fawthrop about the missus, ’cos she wants 
all I can earn, and more, for food.” 

** Yes, Brooser, but Mr. Fawthrop will say, as I say now, that sentiment 
must not interfere with business. And if your wife is so ill, why imperil the 
little money that you get here by coming drunk? It won’tdo, Brooser, it won’t 
do. The excuse about trouble is no excuse at all—in a theatre.” 

‘‘T know, sir, but I promise I’ll do better for the future, and depend upon 
it, sir, I will.” ‘* Well, wait downstairs till Mr. Fawthrop comes in. Tl let 
you know what his decision is as soon as I can.” ‘‘ Thank you, sir, thank you. 
It’s very kind of you to bother over me like this, and I sha’n’t forget it ; never, 
I promise.” And with a grateful bow the body left the room. 

Queer man, Brooser. Used to be well-to-do, so they say, and kept a shop 
in the Borough. Drink brought him down quick enough, though, to the level 
of asuper. Now it robs him of even that aed position. Funny people in the 
world. Don’t see much fascination in drink myself, except when very thirsty ; 
then a glass of bitter is a boon. 

** Anything fresh ?” asked Mr. Fawthrop, bustling in. Mr. Fawthrop was 
the stage-manager. Had I been in a position to remind him by word of mouth 
that he had left the door open I should have done so; as it was, I shut it myself 
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and looked reproachful. ‘* No, everyone will turn up to-night—as a change.” 
‘** No sickness! no dying aunts!” ‘‘No.” ‘‘Good.” A pause. ‘Did you 
see Brooser as you came upstairs!” I ventured. ‘‘ Brooser! No. I told him 
not to come again. Drunk last night.” ‘‘He has been up to see me. Says 
his wife will starve if you discharge him.” ‘‘ Well, I have discharged him.” 
‘*And his wife must starve!” ‘* Why can’t he keep sober? He knows 
the public-house won’t help his wife. Besides, I strenuously object to 
drunken people about this theatre ; it may give strangers a bad impression.” 
‘** You might try Brooser again, I think. He means well this time.” ‘‘ Always 
does mean well ; that’s the worst of it. He makes promises and don’t keep 
them.” ‘* But he does his business, drunk or sober.” ‘* Very likely, but that 
isn’t the point.” ‘‘ Well, he ”» ©QOh, don’t worry me about it for 
heaven’s sake! If he is worth keeping, keep him; if not, let him go. Don’t 
bark, bark, bark all night about a super.” And by way of ending the 
discussion Mr. Fawthrop took up a pen and looked a five-act tragedy at it. 

I went out on to the landing and called, ‘‘ Brooser!” No answer. 
‘* Brooser!” A black mass lying at the foot of the stairs uncoiled itself and 
rose up; it was the body. ‘‘ Brooser, Mr. Fawthrop says you can remain.” 
Still no answer ; the body had plainly been to sleep during the wait and 
wanted pulling together. ‘ Brooser, you can remain.” ‘* Remain, sir?” 
** Yes, you can go on to-night if you want to.” The bleared eyes winked and 
blinked in a dazed way. ‘‘To-night!?” ‘* Yes, yes, and always—so long as 
you keep sober.” ‘‘ To-night—always—not discharged?” ‘‘ No, you've been 
re-engaged—taken back again. Don’t you understand?” ‘Taken back again ?” 
The face changed—the eyes stopped blinking. ‘‘God bless you, sir”—now 
the body swayed to and fro with emotion—‘‘Tll keep sober, don’t fear me. 
It’s kind of you, sir, it is, very kind, and I can’t say all I want to now ’cos 
there’s a sort o’ lightness about my throat that knocks all the ideas out of me ; 
but Pll keep sober right enough. And I can stop—to-night and always? God 
bless you! I sha’n’t forget in a hurry, and the missus ’ull be glad too. Thank 
you, sir, it’s kind of you, it’s kind, and I don’t know what to say ’cept thank 
you and God bless you. I'll keep sober.” Then the body gave way altogether 
and collapsed on to the floor again. And I went back to my room. 


* * * . * * + * * 


The first half of the pantomime was over, and the sixth scene in progression. 
The wicked ogre had capwured the fair princess, and imprisoned her in the haunted 
cave. Here he eomes to urge his suit, and tells the princess of his power, his 
wealth, and the glory that shall be hers if she will wed him. But to no 
purpose. She loves Prince Greatheart, and means to marry him. And no 
ogre, be he ever so powerful, can move that determination. Wearied of her 
constant refusals, the ogre calls his skeleton guards and commands them to 
carry her to adeeper dungeon. They advance, but the good fairy appears and 
waves them back. With thecalm superiority of virtue she first takes possession 
of the princess, and then bids the scene change to ‘‘ Cupid’s Bower.” ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Bower” was the cue for a gong, the gong was a signal for the set pieces to 
move and the super-guards to dance with rage. Then came a bell, and the 
back cloth went up, and with its ascent the supers were to shriek and vanish. 
This ‘* Cupid’s Bower” was our big scene. Naturally I took a pride in unfold- 
ing its various charms, and always watched the changes most carefully. Now 
I had given the bell, and was intent upon the back cloth. Gently it was taken 
up, revealing a group of ballet-ladies clad in rose dresses. 

** Lights a little higher, Bill,” 1 whispered to the gas man. ‘‘ Higher still 
—whoa! that will do. Further back with this piece, Tom, and—why, what the 
deuce is that?” ‘‘That” was a skeleton guard standing in the centre of the 
stage. ‘* What on earth is he doing there! Why didn’t he go off with the 
others?” You fool!” I growled, raising my voice, ‘*come off, do you hear? 
Come off!” But ‘‘the fool” did not move. 

Slowly the scene changed. The gold fountain held up by miniature Cupids ; 
the rose-strewn steps leading to the palace of flowers ; the palace itself guarded 
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by Cupid’s attendants—all worked in perfect order, but the beauty of ‘‘Cupid’s 
Bower” was damned—that ghastly figure in front of the brightness looked 
hideous. 

‘Who is it? Who the devil is it?” I cried in agony. ‘‘ Oh, why doesn’t he 
come off?”. My cry was echoed by Mr. Fawthrop, who, furious with passion, 
stamped into the prompt-box. ‘* Ruined!” he gasped in a hoarse voice, “ the 
whole scene absolutely ruined. Who is the cursed idiot? Fetch him off, 
somebody, or ring down. Damme, don’t stand there like blockheads! Fetch 
him off; do something. Here, Fred,”—this to the ogre—‘“‘ go and throw him 
off—quick !” 

Fred bounded on, and lightly remarking that he had called for his missing 
guard, caught the super by the arm. A second, and then he turned to me with 
a startled face. Something was wrong. 

Without further hesitation I rang down, and, scarcely waiting till the curtain 
touched the stage, dashed at the skeleton. It was Brooser! ‘* All right, sir,” 
he muttered as I seized him; ‘all right. I’m sober. I don’t forget what you 
did for me. I’m sober, but very tired, sir ; I couldn’t get off, my legs wouldn’t 
move. I tried hard, but the pain was too much for me; the pain—oh!” 
With a groan he sank into my arms. 

‘Good God! the man’s dying! Quick, fetch a doctor!” One of the 
scene-shifters flew away at once. ‘‘ Hold up your head, Brooser, on my knee. 
There now, that’s it. You're right enough, lad. Get me a cloth, Fred, we’ll 
have some of this make-up off.” 

‘I’m sober, sir, I swear it. Don’t you believe I’ve been out boozing, ’cos I 
remembered my promise. It’s only a bit o’ trouble that I had to-night—come 
on me rather sudden, that’s all.” Now in the poor man’s face there grew a 
pallor, cold and ashen—the pallor of death that shows even though the paint be 
black as ink. ‘I’m all right, barring a sort o’ numbness, and a pain in my 
heart—a dull pain that fetches my breath in every now and agin—and—and I’m 
taken back, sir, ain’t I—for good! Course it’s all over now, but it was through 
your kindness, and it ain’t forgotten—it ain’t. I did keep sober, and I tried 
hard to get through, ’cos—’cos—Oh, my God! the pain—it’s choking me—the 
pain —here—up—up—and choking me—I—” The weight of the grim figure 
grew heavy, and he lay like a log—-dead. 

Clutched tightly in between his fingers I saw a paper. Drawing it away, I 
looked and read :—‘‘ Dear Joz,—Pleas cum home arfter the skillinton scené. 
Your missus is dead.—Bitt WiiiiaMs.” 

And so death had rung the curtain down on two lives, and Brooser and his 
missus had gone home together. 


SrepHeN Kempe, who was very stout, happening to pass through Newport Market, the 
butchers set up their usual cry of “What d’'ye buy? What d’ye buy?” Stephen parried 
this for some time by saying he did not want anything. At last a butcher, eyeing the actor's 
figure from head to foot, exclaimed, “ Well, sir, though you do not want anything, only say 
you buy your meat of me, and you'll make my fortune.” 

Wuen Rich produced Shakespeare’s Henry IV. on the occasion of the coronation of 
George the Third, a dispute arose between Mrs. Bellamy and Mrs, Hamilton, the two great 
actresses of the day, as to which of them should impersonate the Queen. Rich terminated the 
quarrel by assigning the part to Miss Hallam, afterwards Mrs. Mattocks, whose features bore 
a strong resemblance to Queen Caroline’s, but who at that period was quite unknown 
to fame. 

Ir is recorded that when George the Third paid a visit to Drury Lane Theatre on the 
night of Friday, November 22, 1760, the crowd was so great that many were almost suffocated 
in the subterraneous passages leading to the pit. One lady, it is said, had her arm broken, 
and several lost the skirts of their gowns, &c. Many persons, not being able to get back 
through the multitude, pushed forward, under the Rose Tavern passage, to the boxes, and 
several of them gained admission without payment. The Rose Tavern stood at the side of the 
front door of the theatre in Brydges Screet. While engaged in digging the foundation of 
the portico about sixty years after this occurrence, the workmen discovered the remains of 
the walls of this ancient tavern, through which was formerly the entrance to the boxes. 
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“Rich Balder’s Revenge.” 


BY W. SCOTT FOLKESTONE, 

OOD heavens, the girl is on fire!” With which remark Charles 
Landon, the leading comedian of the pantomime at the Theatre 
Royal, Lanchester, madly seizes the emergency wet blanket, always 
kept at the wings, and, rushing blindly on the stage, envelops 
the burning girl, and carries her from the horrified gaze oi the 
panic-stricken audience. 

** Down ! down! down !” shouts the stage manager (after having 
found out that the injured girl could not continue her business), 
gesticulating wildly to illustrate his meaning, and, as the curtain 

descends, the manager steps forward, and, addressing the audience, regrets that 
the performance must terminate for that evening ; the people file slowly from 
the building, and the excited players are left to discover the real damage 
done. 

Charles Landon, the hero of this narrative, has succeeded in quelling the 
cruel flames, and is now endeavuuring to restore the girl to consciousness—she 
seems to the eager throng around to be suffering more from shock to the system 
than from actual injury, on which fact becoming known there is a general sigh 
of relief. 

While the young girl is recovering her senses, let us take a glance around 
and ascertain the position of affairs. Miss Lily Anson, a maiden of about 
nineteen summers, has been drawing the whole town by her performance as 
principal girl of the Theatre Royal Pantomime. The young lady is of exquisite 
beauty, and would answer in every way to the description given in a novel of 
a fair and beautiful girl, including, besides good looks, the charming grace and 
tender nature of an angel. As most of my male readers are doubtless aware, 
angels in earthly garb are sadly few and far between, therefore when one does 
appear upon the scene there isa general scamper among the members of the 
masculine persuasion for a front seat in her affections. Thus it will not appear 
strange that Miss Anson has many admirers, foremost among whom are Charles 
Landon and Nick Balder. The latter I may at once say is the villain of the 
piece ; but, villain or no villain, he seems very happy in the assumption that 
his future is safe as regards the possession of the lady ; he is positively certain 
that in due course Miss Lily Anson will be Mrs. Nick Balder, and then ‘‘ ha! ha!” 
he chuckles inwardly as in his mind’s eye he sees the discomfiture of his hated 
rival. But Mr. N. B. is, I am inclined to think, of a very sanguine disposition. 
Nous verrons. 

Having therefore briefly summed up my principal characters, viz., hero, 
heroine, and villain, in a businesslike manner, I will proceed with 


THe OpporTUNITY. 


**Gracious ! Where am I?” A stir among the crowd and a tender glance 
from Charles. ‘‘ Hush, dear girl, you are safe!” murmurs the latter. ‘* Place 
the girl on a chair,” says the villain of the piece with an ugly look. ‘‘ She’s all 
right now.” If he had added his thoughts they would have been somewhat after 
the following: ‘It’s about time I had a chance of doing something. By 
Jupiter! I’m dashed if I can stand idly by and see that fellow doing all the 
cuddling—wonder when I come in?” ‘‘Ohyes,” replies Charles, ‘‘she’ll be all 
right directly.” But, like a wise man, he retains his position. ‘‘ Hallo there ! 
What’s the cause of all this bother ?” says a stern voice, immediately recognised 
as that of the manager. ‘‘ Miss Anson’s dress caught fire,” is the reply. 
“‘How?” ‘*Footlights, sir,” answers a super. ‘‘Oh, ah, yes—sorry, very 
sorry—glad I shut up the show—thought she looked too ill to go on again— 
someone had better see her home, poor girl.” ‘‘Ha! here’s my chance,” 
thought Nick, and forthwith rushes off to get a conveyance, entirely ignorant that 

I 
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Landon had whispered instructions to the call-boy, who was already on his way 
back to the stage-door in a cab. Consequently, when Balder returns to the 
theatre, he staggers under the information that Miss Anson and Mr. Landon 
have just departed. Curses loud and deep, red fire, and curtain ! 


Tue Oprortunity GRASPED. 


‘* How can I thank you for your kindness and prompt action, Mr. Landon? 
But for you what might have happened!” ‘* Nay, my dear Miss Anson, it was 
nothing. I am very thankful I was near enough to assist you.” This was 
said with such a tender glance that the maiden blushed painfully and looked 
searchingly at the carpet. 

** Je-ru-sa-lem !” thought Landon, ‘‘ now is my chance ; the fatal moment has 
arrived when I am either a doomed or a happy man.” Aloud he says with 
eager tremolo voice: ‘‘ Miss Anson, a man would not be entitled to the 
name could he stand idly by and see such a beautiful creature in danger ”—he 
gets excited—‘‘ I would risk my life for you.” 

More confusion on the lady’s part, but still the cruel young man continues : 
“‘T have known you some twelve months now, Miss Anson, and your face even 
in your absence is ever before me. Why is this! What can it be? Surely, yes, it 
must be so—I love you.” 

How sad it is to see a young man make these rash declarations, but, ah well ! 
such things are of daily occurrence, so no matter. The maiden does not faint 
or say ‘“‘Oh sir!” but continues her searching glance on the carpet—good 
gracious ! what can it mean? Has she lost a sovereign? No, no, forgive me, 
dear readers, she has lost nothing ; maidenly modesty always seems to compel 
maidenly eyes to seek the ground, and this is no exception to the standard rule. 

Charles thinks he is getting along admirably, so he wisely thinks he has 

been standing long enough, and, taking a seat on the couch whereon reclines 
the graceful Lily, he ‘‘ahems!” several times, his boldness having entirely 
relieved his mind of several soft sentences he had been preparing himself to 
recite. 
Miss Lily’s blush seems to be a fixture pro tempore, ditto her gaze on the 
carpet. She does not, however, move or seem afraid that there is any danger 
of the couch breaking down under the extra weight. Mr. Charles Landon 
looks first at the ceiling—seemingly to count the flies—then his eyes roam 
to the door—perhaps to ascertain if anyone is desirous to know if he is within 
the room. Travelling slowly round the room, in common fairness giving every 
article a close inspection (although I verily believe if he had been asked what 
he was looking at he would have been taken by surprise and unable to say), 
they gradually alight on the figure of his companion on the right. She looks 
up with a timid glance, their eyes meet, and—well, I do not think it fair to show 
up their further movements ; suffice it to say that next day the maiden known as 
Miss Lily Anson had a pretty keeper on her finger, and both she and a gentle- 
man by Christian name Charles surprised everyone by their wonderfully 
radiant looks. 

Ring down on Scene 3, ye merry curtain-shifter. 


THE VILLAIN DISSEMBLES. 


‘‘Ha! Those cooing doves think I am a sort of footstool to be kicked out of 
the way when not in use, but wait—rwa-ait—wa-ait !”—grinds his teeth and 
swears a little to relieve his injured feelings. All this from Mr. Nick Balder, 
who has discovered he has got the sack from the affections of the girl he had 
such a sanguine opinion of. In fact, poor ‘* Old Nick,” as he was commonly 
called, had just discovered that there is “‘ many a slip, &c.” 

But Mr. N. B. was a very respectable villain, and as such he must, of course, 
have revenge in adesperate sort of way. So all ye who like “blood and grit” 
follow me and ye shall be satisfied. 

After the third big ‘‘ Wa-ait !” N. B. seemed to consider things and appeared 
very thoughtful ; so deeply engrossed was he that he entirely forgot there was 
no chair near him, and on his making a movement to sit down there occurred a 
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very alarming crash, followed by several loud and naughty words which might 
have been dispensed with, but, as before mentioned, Nick was a very respectable 
villain, and was doing full justice to his part. 

After a prolonged stay upon the floor, and a vacant look on his sinister 
countenance (villains always possess this advantage), Mr. Nick suddenly bounds 
up with a shout of joy. What can it be ?—is it the postman coming with an 
armful of contracts! No, it is not so; nothing more or less than that Baldhead 

I mean Balder—has just hit upon the best idea in the way of revenge he has 
ever had the luck to think of. He chuckles—shakes hands with himself—goes 
to the mantel-glass and pats himself on the back—does several leg twists—kicks 
over the table—upsets things generally, and adjourns to drink his own health 
and meet his wretched hireling. So far so good. Now for the plot to disturb 
the run of the successful play entitled True Love. 

There are in the pantomime company two men who work the vampire traps. 
On the evening previous to the opening of my narrative these two individuals 
had met with a slight accident in the street while in a state of intoxication, 
which precluded them from continuing their work for a day or two. The 
manager was worried terribly over the matter, as the vampire traps were a big 
thing in the show, and he had that morning asked the male members of the 
company to help him out of the difficulty. Charles Landon said he would be 
most happy to oblige, and subsequently, after some little persuasion, Nick Balder 
promised his assistance. The rehearsal took place that morning, and everything 
seemed satisfactory. 

Nick’s plot for the vanquishment of his rival was, therefore, as follows :— 
Having met the ‘‘ wretched hireling ” aforesaid, Mr. N, B. proceeded to instruct 
him—‘‘that he (the hireling) would, for that evening only, take part in the 
pantomime as a super, and that he would in the hurry of the third scene place 
a heavy property (used on the stage in that scene for divers purposes) on the 
star trap to the left of the stage.” 


How tHE Pior WorRKED. 


The people outside the doors of the Theatre Royal impatiently wait ad- 
mission. Of a sudden the doors swing open, the man performing the feat dis- 
appearing as usual ina most mysterious manner. Mid a babel of voices, the 
tuning of the orchestra denotes a near commencement of the performance, and 
many eyes are fixed attentively on the curtain in a state of suspense. 

Overture, Scene 1, and Scene 2 pass on very smoothly, to the great delight 
of the audience. Pretty Lily Anson seems none the worse for her accident, and 
looks more radiant than ever in her tasteful stage costumes. 

Scene 3—the Demon’s Grotto. A dreary sort of cavern, with pieces of 
rock strewn about in delightful confusion and green limelight thrown on to 
give a weird effect. In the hurry of the change nobody seems to notice that 
one of the vampire traps is covered. Before many moments have elapsed the 
damage is done. A whirr and a rattle, and a man flies into the air some six 
feet, and, landing gracefully on the stage, disappears through the wall of the 
cavern. Another sound—a sharp thud. The stage hands look enquiringly at 
one another, and then—‘‘ By God! ” shouts the stage manager, ‘‘ who placed 
that property over the trap? Run down sharp there ; the man must be killed ; 
stop the trap business ; all ready for other business ; don’t let us stop the show 
again. 

The man instructed hastily descends below, and finds Nick Balder in a state 
of insensibility and bleeding from the head, surrounded by several of the trap 
hands, who are doing their best to bring him to a state of consciousness. When 
Nick instructed his man to cover the trap, he meant the one on the left-hand 
side as from the stage. This interesting individual, however, being rather dull 
of comprehension, and having little or no knowledge of ‘‘ the boards ” generally, 
very easily fell into the error which so disastrously turned the tables on the 
inventor of the plot. He naturally came to the conclusion that Balder meant 
the left-hand side from the auditorium, thus the mistake. 

Mr. Nick Balder’s place had to be filled up in the pantomime by another 
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man. When he was again able to get about it was no surprise to learn that 
Mr. Charles Landon had taken unto himself a wife in the person of Miss Lily 
Anson, 80, like a good and sensible man, he bore his defeat bravely, and puzzled 
his brains as to how he should have a more harmless revenge. As a result of 
his meditations, when little Landon No. 1 came into the field the happy couple 
were surprised one day to receive a beautiful bassinette, and on the back of the 
address-card were written the words, ‘* Nick Balder’s revenge.” 


— > — 


“An Actor's Sister.” 





BY HENRY MORRIS. 








S ORD LEVESON was sitting in the library of his town house in Berke- 
x ley Square. He held in his handaletter. It was difficult to ascer- 


<FI ..- tain from his expressionless features what was passing in his mind, 
\ AWA, = but the thin and angular character of the handwriting was that of 
oor a woman. His lordship was in a reverie. The scenes of his youth 

“ eg were passing in review before him, and he endeavoured to extract 


gee from them that consolation which is necessary to one who is at an 
is ¢4 age when there is no future—one with whom all is retrospect. His 
face hardened. What had been pleasure once would not bear the 
test of a lengthy experience. He glanced again at the letter. An observer 
would have noticed that the ink was faded and the folds cracked. 

‘* Strange,” muttered his lordship, ‘‘ I never heard of her. The money I 
advertised I had placed to her credit was never applied for. Strange that no 
one ever met her. Young Rivers would have married her, I believe—the fool— 
if he could have found her.” And he glanced again at the letter with an 
expression it was difficult to define. At length he rose—a tall, spare figure, grey 
and aristocratic, a slight stoop, an expression of pain as his hereditary enemy, 
the gout, gave a twinge, and an almost undiscernible limp as he moved across 
the room. ‘“ After all,” he said, replacing the letter in a pigeon-hole in his 
cabinet, *‘ after all she was but an actress.” He crossed to the fireplace and 
glanced round the room. The walls were hung with portraits of his ancestors, 
each limned by the brush of a master, and all bearing the unmistakable stamp 
of race. His face cleared. He had all the pride of birth which belongs to 
those whose families have fallen somewhat from their early grandeur—who feel 
themselves eclipsed by the splendour of younger houses founded by men of 
greater wealth. He looked around proudly. Not a blot on his escutcheon ; 
not a cross on the family tree. ‘‘The men were all brave—the women all 
virtuous.” ‘‘Ah!” he said, and his aquiline features relaxed slightly, 
‘* ancestry at least is a thing which cannot be bought.” Unconsciously he held 
himself more erect as he walked from the library to the drawing-room. He 
found it empty. ‘‘ Ask Lady Leveson,” he said to the servant who answered 
his ring, ‘‘ to give me the pleasure of her company.” He had been married but 
two years, and Lady Leveson was thirty years his junior. ‘‘ Her ladyship went 
out a quarter of an hour ago,” replied the man—Lord Leveson looked up 
sharply—‘‘and directed me to give you this when you asked for her, but not 
before,” continued the servant, holding towards him anote. His lordship took 
the letter extended to him. He felt puzzled. He was about to open it when 
he remembered that the man was still in the room. ‘‘ Go,” he said sharply ; 
and then, as the door closed upon the obedient servant, he tore open the per- 
fumed note, which was addressed to him in his wife’s handwriting. He turned 
deadly pale—no, not pale—grey. His face twitched; he leaned upon a chair 
for support. But he quickly recovered himself. He hastened to his wife’s 
apartment ; his eye rapidly scanned the whole scene; the air of emptiness 
and absence was unmistakable. Nothing escaped him—not even the slip of 
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paper just by the door, apparently dropped by her ladyship on leaving the 
room. He picked it up and scanned it eagerly—hungrily. The next minute 
he was being driven furiously through the foggy streets. Let us precede him. 

In one of those quiet streets leading from the Strand to the river a lady 
had just alighted from a four-wheeled cab. The amount tendered to the driver 
as fare was so unusually large that it caused him to look up, but the wind was 
bitter and the lady was closely muffled. She entered a house midway down 
the street, and hurriedly ascended the stairs. Outside the drawing-room she 
paused for a moment as if irresolute, but the door was suddenly opened, and 
she was facing a young man of singularly striking appearance. ‘‘ Ah! you have 
come,” he said, gently drawing her within. ‘ I was beginning to doubt your 
courage.” The lady sank on toacouch. ‘‘Oh! Philip,” sheanswered, ‘‘ how 
could you doubt me? Have I not sacrificed everything for you? But you— 
are you sure, are you certain, your love for me will last?” The face of the 
young man assumed a hard expression. He gently, but courteously, assisted 
to remove her cloak. For all the emotion he showed the lady might have been 
his sister. 

**T am quite certain of my feelings,” he said; ‘‘they are the same now as 
they have ever been.” ‘* Yet you seem strange, dearest,” continued the lady. 
‘* Ah, as you said, you doubted my courage. But I am here, you see, as I 
promised, And we shall be very happy now—very happy, shall we not? Can 
we not leave London to-night! I feel afraid, even with you, dear, whilst we 
are so close to—to—him.” And the lady nestled closely to his side. His lip 
curled. ‘‘ Weshall not leave London at all,” he said. ‘* Not leave London! ” 
‘** You seem to be under a misapprehension. May I ask for what purpose you 
imagine you came here?” ‘For what purpose? Ido not understand you. 
Do you not realise the irrevocable step which I have taken? Do you not under- 
stand all that I am giving up for your sake ?” The lady’s face was blanched with 
surprise and fear. ‘‘I realise everything. I have deceived neither myself 
nor you. I have consented to an arrangement you did me the honour to pro- 
pose, and which others had proposed before you; only,” and a strange 
expression settled round the handsome mouth, ‘‘in your case it suited me to 
accept that which in the others I preferred to decline.” 

The lady staggered to her feet. ‘*Good God! Philip, what do you mean? 
Why this strange manner towards me? Have I not come at your wish—at 
your request! See, I have your letter with me—” and the nervous fingers 
hastily sought the folds of her dress. A smothered cry burst from her. ‘* It 
is not here—I must have dropped it—perhaps in the cab—perhaps at home. 
Oh God! Philip, my husband may even now have foundit.” And the lady 
wrung her hands and paced up and down the apartment in an agony of terror. 
‘*So much the better. What must come eventually had better come at once.” 
The lady walked up to him. Anger and surprise almost bereft her of the 
power to speak. ‘‘ Philip,” she gasped, ‘‘tell me the meaning of all 
this. Is it a trap you have laid for me? Is it to flatter your vanity 
that you have led me on to take this step, only to insult me when it 1s 
too late to retract? What do you mean—what have I done? Speak, 
for God’s sake, before you drive me mad!” An outburst of hysterical sobs 
succeeded. The young man gazed silently at her, but his pale face betrayed no 
emotion as he walked slowly to thewindow. He pulled aside the curtain. The 
sound of a cab on the hard, dry road struck upon his ear. As it didsoa gleam 
of triumph shot from his eyes. He listened attentively. The lady paced up 
and down the room moaning. The cab stopped at the door, and the young 
man left the window. ‘‘ You are not yourself,” he said quietly. ‘* You had 
better retire to the next room; I am expecting a visitor.” She suffered him 
to lead her to the folding doors which communicated with the next apartment. 
As she passed through he closed them upon her, and, turning the key, placed 
it in his pocket. Then he walked to the fire and sat down. A sharp knock at 
his door, and Lord Leveson entered. ‘‘ Mr. Philip Talbot, I believe!” said his 
lordship. The young man rose and bowed. ‘*‘My name is Lord Leveson. 
You must be aware of the reason for this visit?” ‘ Yes, 1 was expecting 
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you.” The two men looked into each other’s eyes. What was there in Philip 
Talbot’s which made Lord Leveson pause? He did not know, but his voice 
was less firm as he added: ‘‘I have come for my wife. I see she is here,” 
touching with his cane a cloak which lay on the couch beside him. ‘*‘ Certainly 
she is here; but I have first, Lord Leveson, something to say to you on 
another subject.” ‘I decline to listen to you. Tell me—where is Lady 
Leveson!” ‘* Lady Leveson is in that room. The doors are locked; the 
key is with me.” His lordship advanced towards him threateningly. ‘‘ Open 
the door,” he thundered. A dangerous gleam came into Talbot’s eyes. ‘‘ Take 
care, my lord,” he said, ‘‘ I have anticipated this. I repeat, you will listen to 
me before Lady Leveson leaves this house.” 

There was something in Talbot’s manner which caused Lord Leveson to 
pause. ‘* What have youto say?” he demanded. ‘‘ Twenty years ago ”—* It 
is along time,” sneered Lord Leveson. ‘‘ Your memory will serve you,” continued 
the young man. ‘‘ Twenty years ago there was a young actress known as 
Madge Forrester. She was beautiful and accomplished. She was also modest 
and virtuous.” His lordshipshrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I repeat, Lord Leveson, 
that she was virtuous.” The young man’s face was working strongly, but the 
words came deliberately and calmly. ‘* In the face of every temptation to be 
otherwise, in the face of every offer held out to flatter her vanity or gratify her 
ambition, she remained so. But although proof against the open assault, she 
fell, my lord, before the insidious attacks of a liar and a scoundrel.” ‘* What 
has all this to do with me?” asked Lord Leveson defiantly. ‘‘ The liar and the 
scoundrel,” went on the young man, unheeding the interruption, ‘‘ was a man of 
rank, wealth, and experience. He was twenty years older than this poor girl, 
versed in all the vices of a Continental roué, and dead alike to every feeling of 
honour or humanity. Under the promise of marriage—in fact, on going 
through the form of one—he accomplished her seduction and ruin. The name 
of this—nobleman ”— the word was spoken deliberately and with emphasis— 
‘* was Laurence, Lord Leveson. The young girl was my sister.” ‘It’s 
a lie,” gasped his lordship, ‘‘she consented with her eyes open.” ‘‘ Her 
eyes open! A girl of twenty in the hands of a man of the world twice 
her age! Your letters, which I have in my possession, prove that you used every 
artifice and fraud to attain your ends. Finding her proof against the allure- 
ments of rank and wealth, you endeavoured, by the sophistry in which men of 
your stamp are versed, to confound her reason and corrupt her heart. Still 
unsuccessful, you were reduced to the vulgar villainy of a sham engagement and 
a mock marriage.” 

The young man paused and surveyed the now ashen face of his lordship. 
‘*] was too young,” he resumed, ‘‘ to understand at the time what had taken 
place, or the wrong which had been done to her. It was well for you, Lord 
Leveson, that I was then but a child. Circumstances, however, have placed me 
in a position to repay your lordship in a manner more fitting than the one I 
should probably have then chosen. I grew older; 1 learned the story, and 
adopted the profession formerly chosen by my sister. I became successful in a 
line of character to which my natural gifts inclined me ; and I have had ample 
opportunity, my lord, of judging how far the women of your class are inferior 
in delicacy to those of mine. 1 am generally selected as the hero of the piece 
played at the theatre to which I belong. [am accustomed to receive letters from 
women of all classes in society, degrading alike to themselvesand to me. But I do 
not trade, my lord, upon the weaknesses of silly women. Such letters I always 
burn. But one came at last bearing a name which was painfully familiar to 
me. Although ambiguously worded, the meaning was clear. This lady, my 
lord, had neither the same temptations as my sister to forget, or the villains 
to ensnare, the honour which should have been sacred to her. She was rich, 
titled, and beautiful. She bore a name until then unsullied by the breath of 
slander. In the face of every inducement to remain virtuous, in the absence of 
any active tempter, out of mere vanity and wickedness she forgot—or despised 
—the name she bore, and took the initiative in an intrigue of a low, a 
dishonourable, and a degrading character.” 
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A moan came from behind the folding doors. 

‘* You can guess the name, Lord Leveson. It is the same as yourown. It 
is the name which you boast has, according to your ideas of honour and 
virtue, been unsullied for centuries. I have in my possession letters which 
would make that name the laughing-stock of Europe. If I encouraged this 
woman’s intrigue, if I so far deceived her as to make her believe that her 
proposal to me was a congenial one, it was in order to show you that I despise 
the lady and do not fear the husband. There is the key—you will tind 
Lady Leveson within.” 

His lordship took the key and unlocked the door. Lady Leveson fell on 
her knees before him. Philip Talbot rang the bell. ‘‘ Call a cab,” he said to 
the servant who answered his summons. 

‘*Qne word more, my lord,” he continued, turning to Lord Leveson. 
*“‘The identity of this lady and yourself is unknown to anyone in this house 
but tome. The letters I hold I shall retain. On my death they will be 
burned. Until then, I merely feel that I hold the proofs that a Leveson is 
even frailer than a Talbot. That consciousness is sufficient forme. For your- 
self—well—you have Lady Leveson.” He turned his back upon them. The 
next moment he was alone. 


— —- > — 
Jolly Little Whoflins. 
BY WATSON THORNTON, 


OLLY Little Woflins, clown and comic actor, a small man with a merry 
face and a good heart, was perched on his favourite easy-chair, and 
was smilingly waving an open letter at his wife. 

**Isn’t this good news, Topsie? It’s almost too good to be true.” 

**Tt’s splendid, Tom,” enthusiastically replied Mrs. Woflins, who 

was small and dark, and therefore facetiously called ‘‘ Topsie” by 

her husband. ‘‘ To think that Uncle Solomon should have left you 

fifty pounds in his will!” ‘‘ And all his old clothes, Topsie, into the 

bargain,” added Jolly Little Woflins, pointing in his droll manner to 

a heap of garments which had been unpacked from a huge chest a few minutes 
before. 

**T am afraid they are all too big for you, Tom,” said Mrs. Woflins, regret- 
fully. ‘* Uncle Solomon was a bigger man than you, although I don’t consider 
you are so very little as some people do. But here is a beautiful reefer coat 
that seems to be smaller than the others. Supposing you wear it this morning, 
Tom, out of respect to dear Uncle Solomon, when you go to the bank to cash 
the cheque ?” 

Jolly Little Woflins—for such was his professional name in advertisements 
and bills—jumped lightly from the easy-chair, and slipped himself into the 
reefer coat. ‘*‘ It’s a bit baggy in the back, Topsie, but the cloth and the make 
are good, and I'll wear it as you wish to the bank, and think all the way how 
good Uncle Solomon has been to us. And mind you, Topsie dear, you shall 
have two of the most fashionable dresses that can be made at the shops, when 
I’ve got the cheque cashed ; and Walter must have a new knickerbocker suit, 
and Lily new boots and hat, and gloves and ribbons.” ‘‘ And I can buy myself 
new boots, dad, with the money I can make selling the Stars and Lehoes 
and Evening Posteses,” said Walter proudly. ‘* You are a good boy, Walter,” 
said his father, putting his hand kindly on the little fellow’s shoulder ; ‘* but 
when I get on a little better the neighbours sha’n’t hear you calling out in your 
pretty little voice, ‘ Star paper,’ every evening.” He kissed his wife and children, 
ran out of the house, waved his hand gaily, and started to walk down the High 
Road, Chiswick. He had no pence in his pocket even for ’bus fare, and he 
walked the whole distance from Chiswick to Fleet Street. He turned up aside- 
street and arrived in a few minutes in front of the Freeman’s Bank. To his 
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great surprise he saw that a long column of people lined the street in which the 
** Freeman’s ” was situated. ‘* You must take your place at the end of the row, 
please,” said a policeman, as Tom Woflins was trying to make his way into the 
bank. Tom obeyed, and took his stand next to an old white-haired man. 
‘* What is the matter!” he said anxiously to his companion. ‘‘A run on the 
bank,” answered the old man in a faltering voice. ‘* People think the bank 
isn’t sound, and are drawing their money out.” 

Tom’s disappointment was keen, but he quietly stuck to his post. For four 
mortal hours he stood there in the street. At last it was his turn to enter the 
bank, and he rejoiced to see that every man and woman in that eager crowd 
were promptly paid their money. He was soon able to present his cheque at 
the counter. ‘* How will you have it ?”’ courteously asked the clerk. 

Tom had intended to say, ‘‘ Five fivers, and the rest in gold,” but his 
excitement was so great that he mechanically said : 

‘** A fifty-pound note.” 

The note was handed to him at once, and it was only when it was in his 
hand that he realised he had got the money in a rather inconvenient form for 
the uses he would have to apply it to. 

** Never mind, 1 can change it with Mr. Nolan, at Chiswick,” he said ; 
** I’ve got the money, anyhow.” While his thoughts were thus occupied, and 
he was almost trembling by reason of his feelings of relief and happiness, his 
nervous fingers had been folding and refolding the bank-note into a surprisingly 
small compass, and he finally thrust it into the inside pocket of Uncle Solomon’s 
coat. Then he attempted to make his way out of the bank. But the crush 
was terrific. It was nearly four o’clock. The anxious depositors whose turn to 
enter the building had not yet come were afraid they would be too late for 
that day, and had become unmanageable. It was in vain that the perplexed 
policemen strove to keep them back. The orderly assemblage of the former 
part of the day had become an unruly crowd of persons, old men and women, 
young fellows and girls, struggling to force their way into the bank. Jolly 
Little Woflins had to undergo a vast amount of wrenching before he found 
himself in the street. 

‘“Great Scott,” he said, as he wiped his forehead, ‘‘ that was a struggle ! 
I think V’ll take that note out and put it in my purse. I somehow screwed it 
up like I do in that farce of mine.” He put his hand into the inside pocket 
of his coat, and at once a scared look came over his face. The note was gone. 
He searched again, but it was clear the pocket was empty. Sick at heart, and 
with his eyes filled with tears, he tried to force his way into the bank again. 
A policeman pulled him back, but the man’s grasp was a kindly one. 

**T have lost my fifty-pound note,” he faltered. 

‘* There are thieves in the crowd,” said the policeman. ‘‘ If you had your 
coat open as you have now, it was the easiest thing in the world for one of them 
to take it out of your pocket. One depositor has already bren robbed of one 
thousand one hundred pounds in notes !” 

Tom gave the man his name and address, and, saying no more, began his 
weary walk home. It was six o’clock when he got there. Topsie saw by his 
face there was trouble, and her manner was all the kinder to him when she 
told him that tea was ready, and that she had toasted tea-cakes for him. He 
told her what had happened, and sat down and sobbed. Topsie was quiet for 
a moment, but she quickly recovered herself. 

‘** Never mind, Tom dear,” she said. ‘‘It’s done and can’t be altered. It 
wasn’t your fault. We’ll get over this little trouble, so don’t grieve any more 
about it.” 

**T'll sell double the number of Stars and Echoes,” said little Walter, coming 
up to him, and grasping his hand sympathetically. 

‘“‘Ifonly Cecil Chanter, the proprietor of the Shakespearean Company, 
would pay me for the hire of my wardrobe,” said Tom, with a sigh. 

‘**Here’s a letter from him,” replied Topsie, delightedly. Tom tore open 
the envelope and glanced through the letter. 

** No; he has been doing bad business, and cannot pay. He doesn’t offer 
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to return me the wardrobe as I suggested. I could then have made something 
by lending portions of it to amateur actors for their entertainments. But 1 
have no means to compel him to return it, so that hope is gone from me.” 
They sat down to tea, all of them very sad, but Topsie trying to be cheerful, 
and to raise the spirits of that disccnsolate Jolly Little Woflins. 

From that day, trouble followed trouble in the clown’s little home. The 
family lived in lodgings—three rooms that Tom and Topsie had managed ta 
furnish themselves, but it was their home, and they had lived many happy years 
there. It was the month of August, and Tom was unable to get any pro- 
fessional engagements of any kind. Week after week passed, and not a penny 
came in. Everything that could be spared had been pawned. Their watches 
and such slight articles of jewellery as they possessed, the ebony clock, their 
travelling -bags, their best clothes and other articles had all gone that road. 
Uncle Solomon’s coat had shared the same fate. 

‘**I don’t like sending it,” Tom said ruefully ; ‘‘ it seems disrespectful 
to Uncle Solomon. He was good to me, although that note was stolen from me. 
But there doesn’t seem anything else left, Topsie, to raise a few shillings on, 
so it must go for the present, and we'll get it out again when 1 have a stroke 
of luck.” 

Topsie went with Uncle Solomon’s coat to the pawnbroker’s establishment. 
The astute individual behind the counter of one of the little compartments 
examined the coat, and said it was old-fashioned, that reefers were no longer in 
demand, that this one had “lost its colour,” that it was beginning to get shiny, 
that many wouldn’t take it in, that he didn’t care about it, but that he would 
advance her one-and-sixpence on it. Topsie had wanted three shillings, but 
she accepted the sum offered, and so Uncle Solomon’s coat, in consideration of 
eighteen-pence, was left in charge of Levi Jacobs ; and as Mrs. Woflins had a 
natural objection for the well-known name of Tom Woflins to appear on the 
ticket, she gave in the name of ‘‘ John Johnson.” For that day, to while away 


the time, the bright little woman had been reading Albert Smith's inimitably 


humorous story of ‘‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury.” 

Jolly Little Woflins was fast becoming one of the most unhappy of men. 
Every day he trudged from Chiswick to the Strand in search of engagements at 
the theatres and music halls, and every day, unsuccessful and disheartened, he 
trudged back again over the same long road, and entered the parlour witha tired 
step, and sat wearily in hischair. They all now felt keenly the pinch of poverty. 
Not one of them had sufficient food. For three weeks not one of the four 
members of the family had eaten a dinner. A few slices of bread-and-butter 
for breakfast at nine, and for tea at five, were their sole meals. Their faces 
were getting pinched and white. The anxiety and the hardships were now 
affecting Tom’s mind. One day he did not go into the city. He was too weak 
to walk that long distance, and he had not a penny for the ’bus fare. At four 
o’clock that afternoon he sat at the table by himself, and drew a loaded pistol 
from one of his pockets. ‘* They will all be better without me than with me,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘ I cannot provide for them, and I am too unhappy to care ta 
live.” He took up the pistol, held it half pointed to his head, and then swift 
thoughts rushed through his mind. Would he not bring greater misery stilk 
upon his wife by this act?) Had she not worked for him, and cheered him, in 
their dreadful experience, and was this a manly return to make toher? Should 
he leave his dear little Walter and Lily fatherless, and depart from them without 
one loving kiss? ‘* No, no, I can’t doit! God forgive me!” he cried, as he 
thrust the pistol into a desk, and tried to keep the gathering tears back. At 
that moment Topsie tripped into the room. The brave little woman had done 
half a day’s charing, and had come back proudly with two ounces of tea, a loaf 
of bread, and a small roll of butter, articles she had bought out of her earnings. 
She read in her husband’s face his anguish, and her woman’s instinct told her 
the ordeal he had passed through. She threw herself on her knees before him, 
and clasped his hands almost fiercely within hers. 

**O, Tom, Tom, it’s very dreadful, but for dear God’s sake do not look like 
that! The cloud will pass away. We shall be helped through this trial, and 
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happier times will come. If we commit any rash act to escape from our trouble, 
then hope is gone ; but he isa brave man who tries to fight through his difficulties, 
and he is sure to overcome them in the end. Let us do nothing without taking 
counsel of each other ; let us seek strength from our Heavenly Father, and, if 
need be, succour from our friends. Let us love and trust each other always, 
and work on still, resolved that no hardships shall daunt us. I look every day, 
Tom, at that motto you illuminated yourself, and hung on the wall before you.” 
Tom, with dimmed eyes, glanced at the motto, and read — 


“Tue Darkest Hour Comes Berore THE Dawn.” 


He kissed his wife very tenderly, and said in a voice which he tried to make 
steady : ‘* Topsie, you have saved me. A wicked temptation had entered my 
heart, and you have shown me that I was wrong to give way to it. Dismiss 
from your mind, dear, all anxiety for me now. I'll try to be as brave as you, 
and to look on the bright side of even our sad experience.” 

The very next day Jolly Little Woflins met with a stroke of luck. He 
called on the Tuesday morning at the Firefly Music Hall, and found that 
through an unexpected vacancy the manager was in want of an extra turn for 
that night. Tom was an excellent comic vocalist. He ‘‘caught on” at the 
Firefly. His turn was put on every evening, and at the end of the week he 
received three pounds. He was re-engaged for the following week, and at an 
increase of salary. Then, on the Monday morning of that second week, who 
should call in at Tom’s home but Cecil Chanter, the proprietor of the Shake- 
spearean Company. 

‘** ve been real sorry for my neglect of you, Mr. Woflins, all these months,” 
said Chanter, ‘‘ but it’s only recently that my luck has taken a turn. There is 
every penny I owe you for the hire of your capital wardrobe.” 

‘*Many thanks,” said Tom gratefully. ‘‘If you can make it five pounds 
more, the wardrobe is yours.” ‘* Done!” said Chanter. ‘‘ There’s a fiver ; 
give me a receipt, old chap, and we’re quits.” 

They parted with mutual good wishes, and then Tom and Topsie determined 
at once to take out every article they had placed in Mr. Levi Jacobs’s accom- 
modating establishment. It was with sparkling eyes that Topsie again placed 
her ebony clock on the mantel-shelf, and put her husband’s watch in his waist- 
coat pocket. ‘‘ And Iam so glad that we have Uncle Solomon’s coat out,” said 
Topsie. ‘‘ Fancy, that horrid man telling me that the colour was gone—but 
that’s what those men always say. Why, the coat is almost a new one. Only 
just feel how thick and good is the cloth. Why, Tom, here’s something within 
the lining! It’s a letter that has got inside, I believe. Let me see now 
whether there is a hole in one of the pockets. Yes, there is a small hole in the 
inside pocket. Now I can work the letter up the lining, and push it through 
this hole. Here it is. Why, Tom, it’s the tifty-pound note !” 

And so it was. The fifty-pound note had not been stolen in the run on the 
Freeman’s Bank, but had slipped through a rent in the lining of the inside 
pocket of Uncle Solomon’s coat, a rent so tiny that it had escaped the notice 
of careless Tom Woflins, but quite large enough to have caused the disappear- 
ance of the bank-note, in the screwed-up shape to which Tom had reduced it. 

** Bravo !” cried Jolly Little Wotlins, kissing his triumphant little wife, and 
capering about the room as if he had been dancing on the stage. ‘‘ You are 
twenty times sharper than I am, Topsie, or ever shall be. Now, dear, that 
note shall be changed at once. Your new dresses must be ordered to-day—the 
very best quality that can be got, mind—and the things for Lily and Walter. 
And as for Uncle Solomon’s coat, I'll have it altered to fit me, and wear it 
every day.” 

All this was done, and one-half of the fifty pounds was safely lodged in 
the Freeman’s Bank, which had gallantly stood the run that a parcel of simple, 
deluded folk made on it, and was now sounder and more flourishing than 
ever. 

After fulfilling a good engagement as clown in the Christmas pantomime of 
** Bluebeard,” at the Monarch and Crown Theatre, Jolly Little Woflins decided 
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to give up the theatres and take to ‘‘the halls.” Here he ‘‘ caught on” 
gloriously as an imitator of actors and vocalists, and as a comic singer. His 
salary did not reach three figures, but it was a very liberal one, and he was 
able to increase his account every week at the Freeman’s Bank. He made a 
great hit with his own song, ‘‘ The Darkest Hour comes before the Dawn!” 
And when he sang it, with true feeling, at the Firefly Music Hall, in the East 
End, the costers and dockers, who listened to his sympathetic voice, cheered 
him with enthusiasm and affection, and many of them left the hall with the 
resolve that life’s buffets should not conquer them, and humming to themselves 
that sunshiny line from the song of Jolly Little Woflins, which bade them 
remember that THE BLACKEST CLOUD HAS EVER ITS SILVER LINING. 


- 


Good Ol “Stock.” 


BY JAMES CARTER EDWARDS. 


O, my name is not Shakespeare-Smith ; and not a bit like Beaumont- 
Fletcher-Jones ; nor even approaches the euphonistic appellation of 
Pinero-Pettitt-Planché, or the laurel-crowned Ibsen-Rot-Dash. 
But I do protest that my first drama was produced under such a 
dank, blank cloud that I have often wondered why my name is not as 
much immortalised—for producing the worst drama—as the ‘‘ other 
fellow’s ” is for having created the best. 

My MS. had long and vainly travelled in search of a sympathetic 

manager. Ever blank and unread it came back home to roost, 

without an encouraging word tacked to its tail, or a furtive compliment thrust 
between the pages of the ‘‘ spoiled foolscap.” 

I then tried the personal interview dodge, with the result that my chance 
came at last! It was in a rough Yorkshire town—God-le-Forgotte—where I 
met the friendly lessee, Mr. Tubbs, who was an illiterate person, and who ran 
the theatre in the interests of his next-door pub. (the pity of it!) He confessed 
he ‘‘ know’d very little about drammers and them sort o’ things” ; but I was 
requested to meet his company next morning, and to read my work to them in 
full assembly. This was in the ‘‘ good old stock ” days. 

The morning came, with its hopes and fears, Tubbs’ smoke-room being set 
out for the ‘‘ reading.” 1 was there fully half an hour before a single soul of 
the ‘‘stock” puta nose in. The first who ventured to open the door simply 
shot his head in, quizzed, scowled, and vanished. This was the ‘leading 
gent.” Another interval, and the curly-locked ‘‘ juvenile gent” stalked in, and 
went straight to the looking-glass, to dodge up his appearance a little. This 
shabby-genteel ‘‘ swell,” in worn shoes and lavender kid gloves, fixed me 
steadily by aid of the reflecting mirror, then bolted without a recognition of 
any kind. Five minutes afterwards a little fat red face appeared, and a big 
fat red face over the top of it—forming, as it were, a double-headed monster— 
just through the slightly open door. The latter phiz wore astolid expression ; 
the former puckered into a whistling attitude, but only produced a faint sound. 
The double head melted. Then by a quarter-to-twelve—the call was eleven— 
the whole ‘‘ stock” came streaming in, ‘‘ creeping like snail unwillingly to” 
hear my new drama. 

The manager, Tubbs, occupied the ‘‘ host’s” chair, and, when I had stood 
refreshers all round, the God-le-Forgotte Thespians settled down with a grim 
silence, and in some instances a resentful scowl, to ‘‘see what this new- 
fangled tommy-rot ” was about. 

Lord ! what uphill work ! How hot and parched my tongue! How horrid the 
thumping of my sickening heart ! I got through act first without a sign, except 
a grunting cough from Tubbs. The second act, ditto. But the third act, with 
the help of renewed refreshers, unbent their wrinkled fronts, and touched their 
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stony hearts. They even laughed at some “‘ funny bits.” The ‘‘low comedian’s”” 
smile was most significant of his approval, for he looked positively murderous ! 
| hurried through the last act, and glanced round for signs of commendation, 
or otherwise. ‘The “leading gent” was hugging his glorious moustache and 
counting the links on his watch chain ; the ‘* heavy man ”—large red face—was 
dozing ; the ‘‘leading lady” ejaculated ‘“*O my !”—apropos of what I know 
not; the ‘told woman” and the ‘‘ juvenile lady ” were sniggering and giggling ; 
the lavender-gloved man and the *‘ utility” were comparing notes, sotto voce, 
from the sporting items in a newspaper ; *‘ the low comedian ”—little fat face — 
never budged from his jovial attitude ; the rest were absolutely indifferent. 

The cast was arranged, and the parts distributed, but accepted with the 
same grace as a cabman shows in possession of only double his fare. The 
‘**heavy man,” Mr. Tawkins, weighed his part in his hand, and remarked: ‘* I 
say, old man, his nibs does cackle ; couldn’t you cut it!” I was consulted about 
the costumes and suits to be worn. In this the company showed a welcome 
interest, and it raised my delighted expectations as far as dressing the piece 
went. Then everyone sneaked out, after the manager had shouted, ‘‘ Eleven 
o’clock to-morrow, ladies and gents, for the noo piece.” Parting with me he 
said: ** We’ll whip it into actin’ form at rehearsal. Good mornin’.” 

My terms with Tubbs were beyond all dreams of avarice. I paid him ten 
pounds for preliminary expenses, and was to receive ten shillings a week for 
fees if the play succeeded. After this transaction I had no difficulty—in my 
mind’s eye—in selecting the style and dimensions of my future equipage, or 
the cut and colour of my coachman’s livery. 

I was ready at eleven for rehearsal. The same ‘‘ good old stock” punctuality. 
The stage-manager shouted ‘‘ Beginners, please!” At six minutes to twelve 
hero and heroine discovered. First growl! Couldn’t I let them walk on 
separately! ‘We are old favourites here, and want our receps.” Twenty 
minutes settled this. A love scene—second interruption. Manager Tubbs 
shouted: ‘* Say, Mr. Author, our leading lady sings beautifully. Couldn’t she 
interdooce ‘Meet me by moonlight alone’?! or ‘She wore a street of roses’ ?” 
It took half an hour to arrange this. Then the ‘‘low comedian” and the 
**soubrette”’—shall I ever forget their numerous wants? The old tie-wig 
duett and dance must be ‘‘chucked in,” so they said. Violent hands were 
laid on another dramatist for these abominations. Some of the ‘‘ stock” 
grumbled fearfully at my handwriting—it was done by a special copyist. Two 
had forgotten their specs., and couldn’t see on that dingy stage, so I read for 
them. The big fat red face—a regular old-time boozer—never ceased interpo- 
lating to me—aside—‘Too much cackle.” Tubbs persistently stuck out for 
some alterations which entirely changed the whole motive of my play. He had 
pocketed my ten pounds, so I groaned and foolishly submitted. By three o’clock 
this slovenly rehearsal came to an end, and before the final ‘‘ whip into actin’ 
form” I had made a mortal foe of everyone in the ‘‘ good old stock” company ; 
yet I fought manfully through the week of it. I had a special overture and 
incidental music written, went in full evening dress, and, although terribly 
anxious, I felt relieved when the night of the first performance came. 

Bell! Overture! Oh, my heart! I thought its thumping would have 
choked me. Band commences. Demons of discord! Hear the cornet! Band 
stops after about eight bars. What is it! Cornet very near-sighted, and just 
come away from assisting a few private musicians at a dinner-party, had blurted 
out the first bars of the entr’acte music for the second act! All’s well that ends 
well. Curtain rises! The “favourites” get their ‘‘receps.,” and, though my 
head swims with excitement, I hear at once that they are mixing some of their 
own compositions with mine, and I come down a goodly chunk lower on my 
pedestal. The manager’s ‘‘she,” who ‘‘wore a street of roses,” was now 
dominating the stage, and ‘‘she” struck the key-note an octave too high! Try 
back. The suffering audience sat in solemn awe, but ‘‘she” and her “ street” 
were safely Janded amid a great ovation, while Tubbs threw a bouquet—paid 
for, under compulsion, by me—at the lady’s feet. My play now began riding 
on to fortune! But the two red faces—little and big! They were pals of the 
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pub. and the dressing-room ; also consistent partners in the maltreatment of my 
play. I did not recognise one single perfect line of my own. How in Heaven’s 
name the other members—imperfect as they themselves were—managed to 
frame any semblance of a dialogue I don’t know. Just fleetingly holding 
themselves within the four corners of the plot; composing as they went on, 
frequently apropos of nothing at all; cutting here, slashing there, but always 
glibly uttering some word, however lopsided and ridiculous it might be. A 
leading incident of the play—opening another man’s letter and changing the 
contents—was omitted, because the big red-faced ‘‘ heavy man” had gone, in 
oblivion, to his dressing-room, and was ‘* changing” (?) for the next act. A long 
stage wait, during which Tubbs left his box—the opposite one to mine—went 
behind, and made somebody ‘‘ go on and say summat.” I think I should have 
fainted had not the curtain come down amid a shout of applause. Accounting 
for this enthusiasm made me feel hopeful, for the end of the act was really my 
oun ! 

Entracte music. This time the cornet was absent until his part was passed. 
Second act rang in, and rang out, much as the first had done. The comic duett 
and dance, interpreted vilely, won three encores ! 

The third act was the ‘*‘ heavy man’s” ‘‘cackle” time; and didw’the “ cut” 
his “nibs”! How I survived that hour of degradation I can’t say. The poor 
heroine prompted him so much that she might almost have been Fred 
Maccabe’s ‘‘ Ruffian and village maiden”—one person playing two parts. 
The big red face at last grew so disgusted that he launched a semi-curse at 
the woman’s head, and rushed off, having cut the scene to ribbons. The 
‘* leading lady,” with the aid of the ‘‘ leading gent ””»—who spoke with a horrible 
nasal twang—picked up the threads, and wound up the first scene. 

Scene second, front wood. Enter ‘“‘heavy man” and his accomplice— 
“‘ utility man ”—to disclose a plot for the destruction of the lovers, by means 
of tying them together in a balloon, which they would cut free aid send to 
eternal space. 1 listened intently, but never a word about the balloon! Not 


a syllable concerning the object for which they had met! Whatever was said 
they fished for in their diseased imaginations. Tawkins’ utterance was thick 
and boozy. He stumbled and stuck. His accomplice prompting, sotto voce— 
‘* Let you and 1”— 

‘** Er-er-what ?” (meant to be sotto voce by ‘‘ heavy man”). Then aloud, 
‘*Do you dare to say that I robbed the girl who, all unfriended and alone, 


trusted to my unquestionable honour ?” 


(‘‘ Brayvo, ’Icks!” Wherever did these words come from ?) 

**Look here” (red face meant this to be sotto voce too), ‘ go off, culley, 
and leave me to cackle.”” Accomplice resents this, for he is anxious to get out 
some good lines of his own part, and he prompted again. No use. ‘Heavy 
man’s” too awfully loud sotto voce replied, “ Clear, laddie, clear, and I’ll cackle.” 
(Exit accomplice ignominiously and indignantly.) ‘‘ Heavy man ” (solus): 

‘*Thus this fool strives for ever to thwart my plans. No man so wellserved 
as he who waits upon himself. So, single-handed and alone—when the house 
is sleeping—will 1 work my direst vengeance on the serpents in my path, or 
the tigers at my heart. The hand shall be unseen, but none the less deadly. 
Were it known that I, with the Plantagenet blood in my veins, had worked 
these evil deeds men only whisper of and dare not speak, I should in vain be 
sure of future safety, for I bear the mark of Cain that all men may recognise. 
I was, as a youth, stolen! In America! By Indians! And they dyed my 
face with a blew dye, which could never be eradicated!!” (Exit amid the 
wildest applause. ) 

Punctuate every syllable of this man’s words ; double the value of every letter 
terminating each syllable, and then try the effect! This precious speech was 
his own, every line. ‘‘ For God’s sake, reader, take it not for mine.” 

Last act. Sensation. Rocky gorge! Only one supposed path to it, and this 
comes direct from the flies. All characters should enter by this way, down 
rocky steps. Scene proceeds until hero hears scream outside. He rushes off 
up steps, and he reappears from behind the wings—level of stage !—bearing the 
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heroine in his arms; she too nervous for rocky steps. Enter all female 
characters stage level! Enter their male counterparts (with them) from the 
cliff top! I groaned, and a premature decade flopped on my pained and per- 
spiring brow. I split my gloves to pieces, loosened the roots of my moustache, 
and there remained on my pate fewer hairs of sorrow waiting an untimely 
grave. I only slighly remember injuring the iron pillar flanking the box 
with my adamant cranium, or putting my foot through my hat, or protesting 
in a manner meant to be sotto voce, but evidently heard by the audience, for 
cries came frequently of ** Silence !” ‘* Turn him out !” “ It’s them chaps in the 
boxes!” I was ‘‘them chaps.” After this a vulgar cry of ‘* Fathead !” arose 
whenever I showed my face; a cry that convinced me I was already bald- 
headed—changed in a single night! The ‘good old stock” menaced me by 
every well-known dumb gesture. I wason the verge of madness. I felt that in 
another moment I should leap into the orchestra and kill myself against one 
of the wooden heads there screaming with laughter. That the next few sections 
of the scene did not confirm me in this much-to-be-commended resolve is to 
me an unending mystery. 

There was apparently a slight stage wait, and then entered the two red 
faces, little and big (no right whatever to be on here). I waited like a 
resigned martyr. These two groggy pals began to talk of something entirely 
foreign to the play. It consisted of a terrific quarrel between them ; quite like 
a personal one, so realistic did it wax. Presently the ‘‘ low comedian ” fetched 
two short, old-time combat swords, and, with a valiant air of injured innocence 
and virtue, bade the “heavy gent” ‘‘Come on!” And ‘‘come on” they did, 
for a good set quarter-of-an-hour ; up and down, round and about. I felt I was 
riding on a nightmare, and, although I punched my head three times, I didn’t 
seem to wake a bit. These two brilliant actors fought out their combat to the 
bitter end, with the loudly-expressed approval of the manager, Tubbs, and the 
chuckle-headed audience. The duel ended with the defeat of big red face, who 
was stabbed repeatedly ; while little red face caught his conquered and dying 
foe on bis shoulder and carried him off in triumph. The people yelled with 
absolute delight, and applauded until the heroes reappeared to bow their 
acknowledgments, after the style of the ‘‘ Two Macs ” of modern days. . 

I tried to hiss, but couldn’t, for my tongue was glued to the roof of my 
mouth. Besides, what would Tawkins do now? He was required later on in 
the scene to meet his death at the hands of the hero, in the interests of poetic 
justice. On he came at his correct cue, as though he had not already been 
slaughtered, and bravely met his death again—my directions this time—by 
being shot on the cliff top, and failing out of sight. Explanations, and gagging 
funniments by the ‘* low comedian,” followed ; and the “old man” enters to 
congratulate his daughter and her brave lover, demanding to know ‘where is 
that scoundrel Random Selwin?” 

‘*There, over yonder cliff,” responds the hero, ‘‘in the raging waters, 
dashing on the rocks beneath, Random Selwin lies dead.” 

‘* Liar and slave !” shouted a stentorian voice, as big red face—the “‘ Ran- 
dom ”—rushed on the scene with his wig off, showing a dreadfully bald pate, 
shining like copper-plate under the glare of pans of red fire—ihere were no 
limelights then—which Tubbs would insist upon having in order to bring the 
curtain down. 

‘* What the—how the—which the—!” T yelled again and again. ‘‘ Silence !” 
demanded the audience. Scowls like fate and death came up from the ‘‘ good 
old stock ”—who were, however, as much surprised as I was to see Tawkins on 
again. Explanation of it came in after-years. 

Tawkins, free of his second death scene, eased his perspiring brow by 
removing his wig, and relieved his chronic thirst from a pot of beer which the 
‘*call boy” had ready for him at the wings. Thus, hearing the name of his 
character so disparaged by being pronounced dead, he rushed on and destroyed 
their pleasant delusions. He, however, put them at their ease by making up a 
speech, ‘* full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” and brought the curtain 
down. This unintelligible ‘“‘tag” sounded something like this—‘‘and if our 
friends in fronts may sins the pains of ands, and shoules of other times”! ! 
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The audience yelled with pleasure ; had the curtain raised twice ; called for 
‘¢ Author,” and as I saw Tubbs making for my box I ran from the theatre, 
reeled home, and never slept for a week. 

Further bitter reflections tortured me. They had dressed their parts 
entirely in their street clothes, supplemented by some of the tawdriest rubbish 
that ever disgraced the name of wardrobe. I received a lot of complimentary 
letters—including one from Tubbs—next day. The God-le-Forgotte Trumpet 
of Truth had a full column of praise both for play and players, Tawkins, the 
inveterate boozer, being singled out as an ‘‘ actor of the first water.” 

I never entered that ‘‘ Home of Thespis” again, nor did I trouble the “ good 
old stock” any more ; and, if ever I write a second drama, may I succeed in 
having it acted, and be—doomed to sit it out. 


——_e—_—_ 


Church and Stage. 


BY A. J. CHARLESON. 


. HO was she? That was the question that agitated all Skiffington, 
for a new-comer to that select parish was a rare bird, and Mrs. 
Brasque had just taken Holly Dene partly furnished. Had the 
Vicar called? Yes, he had—so that was all right. But very 
soon even this was all wrong, for it got about that the Vicar w: is 
calling very frequently ! 

She was a widow, she was very charming, she dressed to 
perfection, she went to church, and she was amazingly charitable 
—that was really all that Skiflington knew about her. Mrs. 
Flisky, wife of Samuel Flisky, J.P. (and tea dealer), called ; for there was one 
sentiment of greater local force than respect for Mrs. Grundy, and that was 
curiosity. She was received graciously—if with a suspicion of amusement— 
but she learned no more. Others followed so distinguished an example, and 
came away equally disappointed. On a certain feature in her little boudoir 
they all dilated: on one of its walls dull gold curtains divided to show a 
delicious portrait on porcelain of a fair woman in an old-world dress. Was 
it the face of Mrs. Brasque? It was like, yet unlike. If Mrs. Rrasque, why 
that dress? Now, undoubtedly Mrs. Brasque would have enlightened them on 
this and on all other matters if they had only asked her; but, after the 
manner of people in very select localities, they preferred not to find out things 
in a fashion ai once so obvious and straightforward ; they asked all these 

questions of one another, and they remained in the dark. 

But it came out eventually: Mrs. Brasque had been an actress. Now, 
perhaps Mrs. Flisky had a sincere concern for the Vicar’s moral welfare ; but 
certain it is she had two marriageable daughters on hand, and considered she 
had a prescriptive interest in the Rev. Marmaduke Canticle as the only 
desirable bachelor in the place. So Mrs. Flisky concluded it was time to 
agitate, and she sent a ‘‘ private communication ” to the Bishop. 

It was raining pretty smartly one day, and the Rev. Marmaduke Canticle 
sat eating his dinner in his snug diggings. He was innocent of all that was 
going on against himself—practically the only ‘‘respectable” person in his 
parish who was. He ate his meat and potatoes and he glanced out at the rain, 
and no doubt he did both with a glad heart. Presently there came a ring at 
the door-bell ; it was repeated ; and, as nobody else answered the summons, 
the Vicar did—with no very pleasant expression, by the way, for he believed 
his caller was a traveller in sewing-machines. Lo, standing beneath a dripping 
umbrella, there was Dr. Tinkledell, the Bishop aforesaid ! 

The Rev. Marmaduke paled and trembled. To a vicar a bishop is an awful 
thing—especially when wet. And then he knew that Mrs. Brasque had been 
an actress, and that he had called frequently ; for it was a little unfortunate 
that the fame of Dr. Tinkledell had strayed beyond the limits of Church prints 
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but once, and that had been when he had very fiercely denounced the stage, 
for no perceptible reason—nobody had asked him for his opinion—but chiefly 
from the standpoint of having never himself been inside a theatre, but having 
once late at night walked down the Strand and through Leicester Square. 

However, the Bishop was there, and the Vicar had to make the best of him. 
Dr. Tinkledell entered, and graciously stated that he was ‘‘ not very wet.” He 
did not seem put out at having been kept waiting on the door-step ; on the 
contrary, his manner was a little apologetic. Rather as though he were bound 
to say something about it now he was there, than as though he wished to make 
a case of it, he at length vaguely referred to a scandal—a scandal—he did not 
specify very much. Of course the Rev. Marmaduke was hugely surprised. 
** But it has all blown over,” the prelate hastened toadd. ‘‘ A certain beautiful 
lady in your parish, having heard of the action your other parishioners were 
about to take, came over to the Castle to see me, gave me her hearty co-operation 
and loving help, and convinced me, to my heartfelt joy, that there was no 
ground for complaint—no ground whatever.” And the ‘beautiful lady,” it 
quickly appeared, was Mrs. Brasque. 

The ostensible object of his visit off his mind, the learned doctor proceeded 
to ask many and most searching questions about the lady of Holly Dene. The 
Vicar answered them with enthusiasm ; his admiration was increased by the 
interest she had shown in his welfare, and he hardly knew what to say sufficiently 
strong in her favour. When he had finished the Bishop grunted complacently, 
and appeared satisfied. 

‘* H’m—ye-es,” he said, looking straight out of window. ‘‘ Of course, at 
one time, you know, I was a leetle opposed to the stage. I find, however, that 
there is a wide difference in its—h’m—exponents—Mrs. Brasque, for example. 
I have ascertained that she never sang a—a comic song, nor—h’m—rode round 
a circus. And, you know, J read Shakespeare. He really wrote some very 
excellent things—of their kind, you know ; and it seems to mea grand thing, 
and one wholly to be tolerated—nay, heartily to be extolled—to portray his 
beautiful characters for the benefit of others.” 

The Rev. Marmaduke was certain that it was a grand thing to do this ; and 
in a very short time the two divines had worked themselves up into a high pitch 
of excitement. The merits of the stage grew in magnitude—but always they 
distilled to the merits of Mrs. Brasque. 

‘* And don’t you think,” the Bishop said tentatively, ‘‘ that such a lady 
would make a grand helpmeet? Don’t youthink her broad influence and loving 
co-operation would be—h’m—enormously beneficial in, for example, our 
sphere!” ‘I do, Ido!” exclaimed the Rev. Marmaduke. ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
Bishop softly, ‘‘and so do I.” 

The Bishop stayed a good while, and when he left they parted really as 
warm friends, the junior finding himself promised the fat living of Shookley, 
** for it was best,” the Bishop said, ‘‘ that he should leave Skiffington.” 

Now, a fat living was naturally what the Rev. Marmaduke wanted. The 
Bishop firmly refusing the offer of his escort to the station—refusing it with 
rather unnecessary firmness, perhaps, though it did not strike the Vicar so at the 
time—he was at liberty to think about it. Amongst many self-congratulations, 
he told himself that to avoid another scandal—he had been left with the fixed 
impression that this one had connected him with Mrs. Flisky !—he must certainly 
take a Mrs. Canticle with him to Shookley parish. Who should this Mrs. 
Canticle be? Why, who but the lady of whom his Bishop had approved so 
highly? Nay, had not the Bishop practically pointed to his properchoice? Of 
course he had! He blushed, but his resolution was come to. He put on a 
fresh collar, brushed his coat, donned his pot-hat, and, chiefly on tiptoe, picked 
his way in the mud to Holly Dene. He was well received ; but was there a 
touch of patronage in Mrs. Brasque’s manner? He thought so. But after all, 
that was fully accounted for by the success of her recent intercession in his 
behalf. He began by telling her of, and extolling, that fat living; but to his 
surprise she replied quickly: ‘‘I have heard all about it. Accept my 
congratulations.” 
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** You have heard all about it? How?” ‘ The Bishop has just called on 
me.” ‘*Oh!” ‘You are surprised. Well, of course he said some silly things 
about the stage ; they are all liable to that, and really nobody minds. But | 
think I have converted him.” 

**T am sure you have, Mrs. Brasque. The estimate he has formed of you is 
clad in joyous hues. Indeed, what he said decided me upon—to—come here at 
once and : 

** What you said decided him, probably. It seemed so sad his being a 
widower, and living in that great place all alone. But,” glancing at the clock 
and rising, ‘‘ perhaps some day I may see you at the Castle.” 

The Rev. Marmaduke rose and his head fairly swam. ‘‘ At the Castle?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘*Certainly. Iam going to marry the Bishop!” 


ommend 


“dlith the Palace Search-Light.” 


BY ALFRED W. MARNHAM. 


im T is a well-known fact that the majority of men are attacked at various 

»° periods of their lives with strange and peculiar fancies. For instance, 

I once knew a man who had a decided wish to be placed in a barrel 

and rolled down a hill, simply to discover the sensation it would 

cause ; and I am afraid I cannot plead being an exception to the 
fore-mentioned rule, as only the other day I suddenly developed a 

strong desire to spend an hour upon the roof of the Palace Theatre, 

for the purpose of having a closer look at the powerful electric search- 

light which for the past few months has been such a familiar sight 

to theatre-goers and travellers Westward. 

Accordingly I wrote to Sir Augustus Harris requesting permission to satisfy 
my wish ; and the fates were certainly propitious, or else he—or his manager 
was in a very good humour, as I promptly received permission to ascend to the 
light whenever it suited me. So within a week, behold myself and friend 
presenting my card at the box-office, and in company with an under-manager 
being duly ushered towards the upper regions. 

For about three minutes we steadily climbed innumerable stairs, until at 
last we reached a mighty dressing-room—now disused—where we were told over 
a hundred girls used to dress ; through this room, and up a narrow spiral staircase 
on to the lower roof ; along the roof and round a gutter-spout until we faced 
a brick wall rising perpendicularly ; this we scaled by means of a vertical iron 
ladder, and then, after being nearly decapitated by a perfect net-work of telegraph 
wires, we turned a corner, and were almost blinded by the ray from the search- 
light flashing across our eyes. We had reached our destination at last. 

Our first impulse was to look downwards. It must be remembered we wero 
standing fully fifteen feet higher than the gridiron, so the reader can imagine 
the elevation of our position. From below we heard the peculiar humming 
sound of an amalgamation of noises of every description. Lights of all kinds 
were flashing around us. From the west, the Earl's Court lighthouse was 
cleaving the heavens with its rays; whilst our own light was sweeping and 
twisting like some unearthly being endowed with supernatural life. For the 
moment a weird, uncanny feeling crept over us—it seemed so terribly unreal ; 
but as the subdued strains of comic songs ascended from the interior of the 
theatre their awful incongruity swiftly dispelled the illusion of unreality. 

We turned to the light. It was enclosed in a case similar to an oblong 
drum, the said case being about 3 ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. Gin. in diameter ; at 
one end was the reflector, and at the other powerful magnifying-lenses, whilst 
the carbon was fully 1}in. through. The light itself was of 30,000 candle- 
power, and threw a beam a mile in length, while the whole of the apparatus 
worked on a swing pivot, thus enabling the electrician to direct his light 

K 
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wherever he pleased. A most peculiar effect was caused by the casting of a 
vertical ray into the clouds. This was brought about by a swing mirror being 
horizontally placed about two feet away from the lamp. The light was then 
thrown upon the mirror, and instantly was deflected upwards. A massive column 
of light, nearly nine feet in circumference, shooting vertically into the sky is 
most emphatically a sight that must be seen to be properly appreciated, as one gets 
but a poor impression of its stately beauty by simply reading a description. 

After this the electrician proceeded to give a display for our own special 
benefit. Pointing to a tall, dark column, standing faintly out against the sky, 
he assured us it was the Nelson Column, and as we could not see it sufticiently 
distinctly to be able to contradict him, we took his word for it. Suddenly his 
light swung round and fell full upon the statue of the gallant old sailor. The 
effect was positively remarkable ! All around was hidden in a shadow of inky 
blackness, but there, bathed in a sea of light, the figure seemed like some 
ghostly being thrust into prominence. Every portion was as clear to our eyes 
as though it was but thirty yards away, and unconsciously we began to think of 
the old fellow’s gallant deeds, of his magnificent heroism, when we were 
once more ruthlessly brought to earth by the classic strains of ‘‘ Daddy wouldn’t 
buy me a bow-wow,” which gently bubbled up from the realws below ; so we 
turned our attention to other objects. We were able, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, to see the time by church clocks that were quite half a mile away, while 
the clock at St. Pancras station simply seemed across two or three houses. 

All at once we beheld a scene which was almost dramatic. We were leaning 
against the tower, chatting, smoking, and holding on to our hats—-it was very 
windy at the time—when our guide asked us to look over to the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. We did so. Instantly the light swept round and illuminated the 
front and balconies of the house. It was between the acts, and several of the 
audience had sought the cooler air of the open in preference to that of the 
auditorium. It was quite a pretty picture. There were gentle women in 
evening gowns—‘‘ divinely fair”—waited upon by men whom, for courtesy’s 
sake, we will call brave and manly, all of whom were laughing merrily at the 
surprise evinced by some of their number at the unexpected intrusion of our 
powerful light. ‘ 

Suddenly the scene was changed. Obeying instructions, we turned away 
from the Shaftesbury ; the lights swung round and dipped into some slums 
which lay a little to the rearof the Palace, and we saw a picture such as old 
Hogarth would have loved to have painted. 

Reeling along the centre of the narrow street came a man about forty-five 
in a state of utter drunkenness ; a woman about thirty, in a similar condition, 
was clinging to his coat ; and under her arm was a baby, its head hanging 
downwards, and crying pitifully, while she herself was loudly singing the refrain 
of an old-time popular song. The children who were lounging about the streets 

children in years, but old men and women in vice and understanding—hurled 
dirt and refuse at the well-matched pair, until the man turned and chased his 
tormentors down the precincts of some squalid court. And our light suddenly 
moved, and the grim picture was blotted out of our sight for ever. 

And then, as though it would free itself from the sordid picture it had helped 
to illuminate, the light shot off at a tangent across the sky. Then, describing 
a wide elliptical arc, it suddenly illumined a great smoke-cloud, giving it the 
appearance of some vast onrushing mountain. Under the experienced hand of the 
electrician it became like a living being. One could almost fancy they were on 
the summit of Goethe’s Brocken on Walpurgis Night, and that the beam of 
light was some lost tortured soul, vainly striving to escape. Backward and 
forward, from side to side, twisting, writhing, leaping, darting, it suddenly struck 
the horizontal mirror ; instantly the light was deflected upwards ; and there, its 
massive beam vertically penetrating the clouds, there in all its stately majesty 
we left it; and, I am afraid, reluctantly descended once more to terra firma. 

As we came down we heard an amusing anecdote from the gentleman who 
had kindly escorted us. It appears that when the search-light first commenced 
its explorations from the Palace roof it used to occasionally illumine the 
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London parks. But its efforts were not exactly appreciated ; for, after a short 
time the Palace officials received a long letter from the Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, to the effect that he would be obliged if they would abstain from 
throwing their light into the parks, as it awakened the various specimens of 
rare wild-fowl which belonged to the authorities, with the result that when 
mid-day arrived the aforesaid birds were quite worn out, and, in fact, half dead. 
Consequently the light no longer shines into the parks as it did at first ; and 
the wild-fowl sleeps peacefully, and, let us hope, dreams happily of his early 
days spent ’mid the pleasures of his native swamp. 





—_—— > — —- 


Att—iwith a Capital “3.” 


BY FRANK 





PRICE, 


AMES DE BEERS was an exceedingly cultured young man. He 
wore his hair in negligent confusion, and a collar which had evaded 
the laundry-woman too long. He had an unhealthy skin and a 
pince-nez, and he wrote dramatic criticisms for the Slocwm Flashlight. 
{t was in the columns of this enlightened organ that his culture 
found free play. He adopted the style of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism,” 

>» and full many a time his pen played havoc with the authors of 

carpi money-making melodramas. 

‘** Educate the public!” was the war-cry of de Beers. ‘* Give 
them refined literary feasts and they will be pleased ; or, if they are not pleased, 
ram literature down their throats and make them have it willy-nilly!” James 
was not the only dramatic critic who voiced this cry. There are others filling 
more important chairs than the broken-legged one with the doubtful seat in 
the Flashlight oftice who say the same thing. 

Crude melodrama was James’s horror. He could not endure the broad 
lines defining vice and virtue, and the obvious morals. So he unmercifully 
slated all the popular plays that came his way. He denounced The Grasp of 
Steel ; hurled contempt and scorn at The Fast Female; or, Saved by a Hat Pin ; 
poured an ink-bottleful of sarcasm over Un the Front Tier; derided Sims, 
pooh-poohed Pettitt, and even doubted the literary genius of Sir Augustus 
Harris. Nothing was sacred to him. He would have written an essay on the 
literary weakness of a pantomime joke ! 

It worried him inexpressibly to see managers making money. He tried 
with all his might to impress on them the fact that they were high priests of 
Art rather than business men, and he was never tired of dwelling on the 
glorious contentment that would fill their breasts if they lost all their money 
in the endeavour to raise and refine the public taste. But somehow the 
managers didn’t seem to be taking it on. I don’t believe they even read his 
articles! But when the inartistic dramas filled their theatres from floor to 
ceiling, they shook hands with the travelling manager, stood him a drink, and 
asked him what dates he had open for next year. ‘They are an abandoned lot, 
those managers ! 

All this cut James de Beers to the heart. He let his hair grow longer, and 
the fringe at the heels of his trousers got thicker, and his finger-nails went 
deeply into mourning. Altogether, as a flippant actor without much soul for 
Art told him, ‘* he was looking awful dégagé.” 

‘*No wonder if Lam,” he said. ‘* Look at the state of things in the dramatic 
world! Nobody cares for art, nobody tries to elevate the tone of popular 
entertainments. What have we to show that is worthy of a great nation? Is 
The Tempter the best of our poetry? Is The Second Mrs. Tanqueray a measure 
of our morals! Is 4 Woman of No Importance asample of our drama? Is—” 

‘* Look here, old chap,” said the actor in his free-and-easy way, ‘‘ if you’re 


going to cackle this sort of slush to me, you'll have to put your hand down or I 
shall choke. I'll have a beer.” 
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‘*Two beers !’’ said James. They were supplied. ‘‘ The drama of the day 
is a mockery,” continued the critic. ‘‘ It is a poor, weak, empty thing, without 
interest, without literature, and without a mission. The ideal drama is — ” 

‘**In your desk at home,” interrupted the actor. 

** How did you know that!” asked James, in amazement. 

* Couldn’t help it,” was the reply. ‘‘ 1 never knew a man talk as you do 
who hadn't got the ‘ideal drama’ up his sleeve somewhere. I’m willing to bet 
drinks it has been returned by all the managers of standing in the country.” ~ 

‘* The managers are clods!”’ exclaimed James. ‘‘ Senseless, soulless, degraded 
huxters! They have rejected me as they would reject Shakespeare if he came 
to earth again and wrote a new play. But they shall repent! A time may 
come when I shall be in a position to produce my play myself, and then where 
will those who refused it be ?” 

‘*Simply paralysed!” said the actor. ‘‘ You'll kill ’em dead !” 

** Well, look here,” said James, taking the actor by the button-hole, ‘ it isn’t 
everybody I’d do it for in this age of plagiarism, but I can trust you. Come 
home with me and I'll read my play to you.” 

‘*Oh, thanks awfully, old chap,” said the actor, ‘‘ but you see—er—fact is, 
you know—got a lot of letters to write—excuse me now—some other time— 
delighted—ta-ta !” and he was gone. 

** Well,” soliloquised James, ‘* he doesn’t know what he’s missed.” 

It happened some time after this that a maiden aunt of James’s left this 
world for a brighter sphere, and the critic found himself the possessor of a few 
hundred pounds to do what he liked with. He at once made up his mind to 
regenerate the stage, the process to commence with the production of As We 
Ave; a Drama of Every-day Life, his own beloved drama. 

‘* There it is,” he said to his friend the actor. ‘‘ The title tells you what to 
expect. It shows us as we are, not as the preposterous drama of to-day makes 
us appear to be. There are no pistol-shots in drawing-rooms, no bloodshed in 
broad daylight in busy London streets, no ‘ situations’ painfully and unnaturally 
worked upas never seen in life. All is real and as it might have happened.” 

‘* Want a stage-manager!/” said the actor. 

**T shall require both a stage and a business manager, as I don’t know much 
about the technicalities of the profession,” said James. 

** Right, Pll do the stage management for ten quid a week,” said the actor, 
**and you can’t do better than engage my brother for business management 
same terms.” 

‘** Are those the usual terms?” asked James. 

** Well, of course, they vary. Some good crowds pay more, but as I know 
you, it will be all right.” 

** Very well, then,” said James, ‘‘ consider it settled.” 

So the actor and his brother got a company together, and rehearsed them 
under the direction of James. Somehow dates didn't come in very well. 
Managers were not longing for As We Are to visit their theatres, but finally 
Hopton-on-the-Cut was booked for the opening date. The Theatre Royal was 
a wooden building, the approach to which led through mud, ankle-deep ; the 
floors of the dressing-rooms were composed of earth, and the waters of the canal 
washed with a melancholy swish against one end of the building. 

‘* This is terrible !” said James, as he surveyed the theatre before opening. 

‘** It is a bit off,” said the stage-manager, ‘“‘ but we had to go somewhere.” 

About one hundred and twenty people paid at the doors that night, and as 
prices ranged from threepence to a shilling, the house was worth nearly four 
pounds. For a quarter of an hour after the rising of the curtain the audience 
were fairly quiet ; but as character after character walked on the stage, discussed 
some topic of no great interest to anybody—the state of the navy, the Home 
Rule Bill, Direct Veto, Theosophy, science, literature, and so on ad infinitum, 
without any sign of a plot or story, the pit and gallery first began to murmur, 
and then to shout, and presently the resident manager approached James and 
his business manager and said, ‘‘ Is there much more of this rot?” 

“* Rot!” exclaimed James. ‘‘ What do you mean by rot, sir?” 
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** Why, this bally cackle. How long does it last? When are they going to do 
something ?” 

‘* They are doing something,” said James. ‘‘ They are acting the daily life of 
the average man and woman. They are holding the mirror up to nature ; they 
are educating the audience, because they are showing them the most beautiful 
of all things—Truth ! ” 

** Well, all I’ve got to say is, that if they don’t alter soon the audience will 
educate them with the backs of the seats, and I shall expect compensation for 
any damage that’s done. So I give you fair warning!” and the resident 
manager walked away. 

** Did you hear that ?” said James to his business manager. ‘ Isn’t hea pig?” 

‘**D’m afraid what he said is true,” said the business manager. ‘ Kither 
something must be done or there’ll be a riot.” 

‘* Tl soon quiet them !” exclaimed James. He made his way behind, and 
walking on to the stage, said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am surprised and 
grieved—er—to—er—see that you do not appear to—er, er—appreciate the 
purpose of my—er—play.” At this point a boy in the gallery said, ‘‘ Get 
orf!” and most of the rest of the audience made rude noises of a varied and 
disconcerting character. James lost his head; called them ‘ Brutes, fools, 
ignorant idiots !’’ and other uncomplimentary names, and was then forced off the 
stage by the stage-manager and the carpenter, just as the audience began to 
throw gingerbeer bottles at him, and have a really good time. The curtain was 
dropped, and after the public had broken most of the seats, they went home 
saying that they had enjoyed themselves immensely. That finished James’s 
appearances in Hopton. He took the company on to the next town, convinced 
that he had not educated the Hopton playgoers much. 

They played six nights at Dukestown to total receipts of ten pounds nine 
and sixpence. The Dukestown people said they had ‘‘ never seen such rubbidge 
in their theatre afore, and they hoped to Gaud as how they never would again !” 
Somehow, James didn’t think that as an educational medium his play was 
becoming a serious rival to the University Extension Scheme. 

After they had gone on for a month like this the stage-manager went to 
James one day, and said, ‘‘ Well, guv’nor, what’s your opinion of educating the 
public now ?” 

‘** It seems to me,”’ said James, ‘‘ that it is a fraud.” 

‘*That’s what I told you all along !” said the stage-manager. (As a matter of 
fact, he hadn’tsaid anything of the sort, but that is a detail.) ‘‘ You'll go on 
like this till you drop all your oof, and then we shall be stuck somewhere in the 
Dicky Birds and have to foot it home. That's a silly thing to de.” 

** But how can | help it?” asked James. 

** Just let me have five rounds with the script,” said the stage-manager. 
‘* Pll slice the dialogue, chuck in some situations, jerk in a few chestnuts, and 
buy four revolvers and a hundred cartridges. You won't recognise your piece, 
but I'll make it go—see if I don’t !” 

‘* But that would be going against all my principles !” said James. 

**Can you afford to drop tifty quid a week for your principles?” asked the 
stage-manager. 

**No, 1 can’t,” said James. 

** Then let me do what I ask,” said the stage-manager. 

They played the new version on the following Monday. It was called 
Murder most Foul ; or, a Feast of Blood! It contained three attempted and 
nine accomplished murders, four dagger fights, one suicide, one drugging of 
innocence by villainy, thirty-seven pistol shots, and about eighty assorted situa- 
tions. Six farces had been disembowelled to provide the comedy scenes. 

Is it necessary to record the result!) Business went up every night. The 
gross receipts for the week were £57. 14s. 9d.—an absolute record for Stretton- 
le-Cavity, where the company were appearing that week. 

James de Beers has never looked back. He soon became a wealthy manager, 
wearing diamond rings and fur-lined coats, and caring not a pin about Art with 
a capital A. He does his own business management now, and he doesn’t pay. 
his stage-manager ten pounds a week —by a long way ! 
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A Strange Experience. 


° 

C E burst at K , over 1,000 miles from New York. For a week 

\ A, or two previous the ‘‘ ghost ” had been somewhat eccentric ; con- 
sequently we had not been able to save fortunes, and when the 
crash came I don’t believe there was a dollar in the crowd. We 
were stranded, and had but little hope of ever reaching the 
Atlantic on one side or the Pacific on the other. When amummer 
has to part with his props. for food it’s hard, but it’s harder still 
when you can’t sell those props. and can get no food. 

The Yankee boys quickly disappeared—where we never found 
out —but three Britishers stuck together. Two of us got a job sawing wood. 
You can’t go on sawing wood for ever, and splitting rails is not so easy as at first 
glance appears, so when a bullock caravan halted for the night about a mile out- 
side the town we made it our business to interview the ‘‘ boss,” and so success- 
ful were we that at daybreak we rode away engaged amongst the armed escort. 
We had resolved to keep secret both our profession and our real position, but, 
of course, we unconsciously began to talk shop, and then good-bye to peace. 
Instead of the boys enlivening those long monotonous prairie rides with their 
wild songs, or with quaint imitations of negro minstrelsy, one or other of the 
‘*actor coons” had to turn in the saddle—i.e., ride backwards—and recite. 
Whoever happened to hit their taste was the lion of the day, and when halt was 
called for the night his duty or duties would be very light. One evening, about 
a week or so after we joined, and just as we were recovering from the painful 
effects consequent upon remaining in the unaccustomed saddle, the first whistle 
calling a halt had just gone when suddenly it was countermanded. A little 
settlement had been discerned at no great distance, so we urged our cattle for- 
ward, and were rewarded by finding a liquor saloon, store, chapel, and judge’s 
chambers combined, and some half-dozen rough timber shanties. After every- 
thing had been ‘‘ fixed up” for the night, we, the “actor coons,” were 
requested to assist at an impromptu entertainment of a miscellaneous character. 

Someone had seen Forrest play ‘‘ Richard I1I.,” and suggested that if we 
couldn’t play the ‘‘hull” of it, we’d oblige the company with all we could 
remember, and wound up with the everlasting **Thit’s just ’bout what’s the 
matter!” It was a quaint sight, and one we Britishers are not likely to forget. 
A motley group of men, varying in age and complexion, habited as taste or 
circumstances permitted, all tanned by the sun, and all more or less bearded— 
drinking, smoking, chewing, expectorating crew, who ‘‘ never used a big, big 
D.” We first had a song or two, given with stentorian force, but utterly 
innocent of music. Three casks were placed in a row, a shutter-door laid on the 
top, and one of the boys indulged in a terpsichorean performance, the entire 
audience supplying the music, and the one who could whistle the loudest shared 
the honours with the dancer. 

At last came our turn. Of what avail was it to say we had not played in 
the piece for a long time? Protestations were met by derisive cheers. It was 
useless to argue we had no swords, and so could not give the fight. The 
audience suggested that an apology should be made to them for our short- 
comings, and as to swords, the audience would not be baulked of a fight 
because the ‘‘ actor coons” had no swords. Richard and Richmond would have 
to ‘‘settle it up” with revolvers! The solution of this difficulty was received 


BY PRESTON MARCIIANT. 











with acclamation, and out came cartridge cases and clasp knives; the bullets 
were removed from ten cartridges ; two revolvers were selected. Numerous 
were the remarks given with a boisterous good humour as the cup passed from 
hand to hand. 

Richard was dubbed pro tem. ‘‘ Mr. Forrest” ; Richmond, ‘‘ Mr. Booth” ; 
and the unfortunate fellow who had to play all the remaining parts—ladies 
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included—was chaftingly called ‘*‘ Macready.” ‘‘ McCullough” was suggested, 
but two of the boys had seen John McCullough, one down New Orleans way, 
and the other ‘*‘ somewhar’ on the ’Frisco route,” and didn’t care for so big a 
favourite to go on for ‘‘ anythin’ less nor crook-back’d Dick!” I’ve been in 
some strange shows in my little experience, but ‘‘ this licked creation ! ” 

As turbulent a lot of white devils as could be got together quieted down and 
with bated breath devoured every line as, in measured tones, our Richard rolled 
out speech after speech. As the tragedy progressed—of course, with enormous 
gaps—the enthusiasm worked up until ‘‘ The Story of the Life and Death of 
King Richard 111.,” hacked and mutilated, and terminating in the strangest 
Richard fight ever witnessed, literally brought down the house; for the 
audience, hitherto so well behaved, now rushed at us, and insisted upon 
‘*shake,” ‘‘ shake,” until we inwardly rejoiced that our audience had not been 
more numerous. <A few weeks before we should have grumbled over the poor 
house ; now, our stiffening right arms and aching fingers were uncomfortable 
reminders of the masculine force and pronounced enthusiasm of those rough, 
large-hearted, devil-may-care boys who formed our audience. 

‘** Everything comes to him who waits,” and after a time we saved enough 
money to reach civilisation. But if the boys who were with me see this, 1 
reckon they'll yell over the remembrance of our strange experience. 


———— 


“ Second Low Comedy and Utility.” 





BY ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 





N those halcyon times popularly known as the ‘‘ palmy days of the 
British Drama,” when stock seasons were the rule, and “lines of 
business” were rigidly adhered to, the second low comedian 
nourished a silent sorrow. Much to his disgust, he was frequently 
required to combine the responsible business known as ‘‘ utility” ; and 
so small were the opportunities thus afforded him of distinguishing 
himself that he was always on the look-out for his little bits of 
‘fat’ in the shape of the crumbs that fell from the principal 
comedian’s table. To be sure, they were only crumbs; but, from 

the nature of the feast, it was long odds that he found an occasional chestnut 

amongst them. 

As an instance of the second low comedian’s enterprise, I am reminded of 
an incident which occurred some twenty-nine years ago at one of the leading 
theatres in Scotland. The ambitious gentleman who was entrusted with the 
onerous and thoughtful part of the ‘‘Second Gravedigger” in Hamlet, having 
determined to score off his superior mummer, managed to do so most 
effectively. While Gravedigger No. 1 was appealing to the groundlings with 
the old-fashioned circus-clowning business of taking off about a dozen waist- 
coats of different sizes and colours, he was surprised to find that every laugh 
obtained in this manner was followed by a still greater roar of merriment ; and 
he began to think that he had imparted a subtle humour to the waistcoat 
business such as had never hitherto been achieved by less artistic drolls. 
The fond delusion, however, was promptly dispelled when, on looking round, 
he discovered that, as fast ashe was throwing the waistcoats off, his ingenious 
confrére was solemnly putting them on. The culprit pleaded that his business 
was quite as legitimate as the other's, and equally Shakespearean : a remark 
which certainly does not apply to the language subsequently indulged in by 
the aggrieved principal. 

I remember once playing ‘‘ First Gravedigger” with a genius of the same 
calibre as the waistcoat hero, a humorist who always did his deadliest to 
‘exist on a laugh.” When asked the question, ‘‘ What builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter?” instead of the orthodox, 
** Mass, I cannot tell!” he very kindly spoke my lines, and, lifting his cap, 
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with all the usual business, said: ‘‘ A gravemaker! The houses that he makes 
last till doomsday!” This was a ‘‘ sell,” and, being only too glad to get rid 
of him, I desired him, in accordance with the text, to get him to Yaughan 
and fetch me a stoup of liquor ; whereupon he mildly suggested that Yaughan 
might feel disinclined to do business unless [ left fourpence on the can ! 

This same young gentlenian also distinguished himself as the ‘* Apothecary ” 
in Romeo and Juliet. Whether he was overweighted with the part, or his land- 
lady was in front, | know not; but he was so nervous that he omitted to bring 
on the deadly potion ; and, on saying the lines, ‘‘ Put this in any liquid thing 
you will, and drink it off,” he gave “*‘ Romeo” the butter-boat with the candle 
init. Then, on ** Romeo” telling him to ‘‘ buy food, and get thyself in flesh,” 
he remarked, shaking the purse, ‘‘ Now, we are busy !” 

Another Shakespearean reminiscence occurs tome. Having the misfortune 
to be engaged by a bogus manager, I remember one Saturday the play was 
Macbeth, and my pal, the second droll, who had a multiplicity of parts to 
perform, had been brooding over his wrongs, and the five shillings received at 
treasury, with a brother ‘* General Humility” ; and as the brooding in question 
had been carried on at an adjacent hostelry, he and his comrade were, to quote 
the latter’s idiomatic language, ‘‘ full of lemons.” They had to appear during 
the evening as the two murderers ; and, in the scene with ‘‘ Macbeth” where he 
incites them to the murder of ‘‘ Banquo,” the second murderer has to say, ‘‘ I am 
one, my liege, whom the vile blows and buffets of the world have so incens’d 
that I am reckless what I do to spite the world” ; to which his companion 
adds, ‘*And I another so,” &c. On this occasion the second murderer, in « 
voice far more suggestive of Scotch than the scenic and costume accessories 
were suggestive of Scotland, bleated, ‘‘I am one, my liege, whom the vile 
blows and the buffets—bad parts—no screw—flutling about—have made so 
reckless and sick, | don’t care what becomes of me!” ‘* Macbeth,” losing all 
patience, finding the other gentleman did not speak, growled in an impressive 
undertone, ‘‘And you, sir!” to which slaughterer No. 1 replied in a 
hopeless and imbecile manner, ‘‘ Same school as his nibs!” 

I can call to mind another instance in which my friend, the second low 
comedian, paraded his inventive talents, independently of the author. The piece 
was a drama which would have been described on transpontine bills as being 
‘‘of strong sensational and emotional interest,” entitled, The Ghost Lover, 
and the particular scene with which I am dealing was laid in the ward of a 
hospital during the Franco-Prussian war. The ‘‘ heavy gent.,” who played the 
part of an army surgeon, was not on absolutely fraternal terms with my friend, 
who appeared as his attendant, inasmuch as they had had a few words in the 
dressing-room previous to their entrance. The cause of dispute is not material ; 
but the heavy one had delicately hinted that a good shoemaker had been spoilt 
when the second low com. entered the profession, to which that facetious 
individual had responded that the heavy gent. ought to be quite at home in 
the ‘‘ principal wicked villains,” as his acting in that line of character was 
principally villainous and wholly wicked. Their relations being established 
on this friendly basis, it may be imagined that they’ attacked the scene from 
different standpoints ; but, answering to his cue, the ‘‘ wheeze manufacturer ” 
followed the heavy man on to the stage witha basin, lint, and other surgical appli- 
ances. Approaching the bed where the wounded hero was reposing, the villain’s 
purpose was to open a vein in his arm, so that he should bleed to death. 
Advancing stealthily, to pizzicato music, he muttered: “ He sleeps! Now, 
Madeline, you are mine!” ‘‘Now’s my chance,” thought the malicious 
second com., and, darting forward with the basin, he said in a solemn voice : 
** Who'll catch the blood? ‘I,’ said the fish, ‘with my little dish’!” an 
impromptu which effectually dished the scene and the funny man’s future 
chances. 





Grorce, the brother of the celebrated David Garrick, was particularly attentive to him, 
and on coming behind the scenes usually inquired, “Has David wanted me?” When it was 
asked how George came to die so soon r the demise of his distinguished relative, somebody 

~- a ; ed him.” TS 
rejoined, “ David wanted him RESTISH 
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Cadbury's 


“ The Typical Cocoa of English Manufacture, 0 CHEMICALS 
Absolutely Pure.” —The Analyst. USED 


(As in many of the so-called Pure Foreign Cocoas.) 


Testimonial from Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


Tue Famous Nite Exprorsr. 


BLAIR’S. GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


“Newton Abbot, Devon, 
“ Dear Sirs, * Ist October, 1893. 

“T have delayed my thanks as I wished to test the effects of Blair's Pills by a sufficient interval of time. 

“ For ten years I had suffered acutely from Gout, and life had lost its attraction owing to the uocertainty of 
health and the sudden visitations of the enemy, which prostrated me for months or weeks, according to the 
virulence of the attacks. 

“ Blair's Pills have rendered me immense service, as I no longer fear an attack of Gout. 

“If taken exactly according to your directions upon the first insidious symptom without anv delay, the enemy 
is invariably conquered before it has obtained sufficient hold of the system to become formidable. 

“For the last twenty months I have been comparatively free, as one or two attempted visitations have been 
immediately stamped out by the assistance of Blair's Pills. “Truly yours, 

“(Signed) Sami. W. BAKER.” 


THE CAFE MONICO, 
{9, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, and 46, REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
5s. TABLE D’HOTR DINNER, 


SERVED DAILY IN THE RENAISSANCE SALON, 
FroM 6 To 9 P.M. 


BAND PLAYS DURING DINNER. LARGE AND COMMODIOUS SALONS FOR 
BANQUETS, REGIMENTAL DINNERS, BALLS, &e., &e., &e. 
MASONIC ROOMS FOR LODGE MEETINGS AND BANQUETS. 
CAFE SALON, GRILL ROOM, and BUFFET OPEN UNTIL 12.30 am. 


MACNIVEN&CGAMERONS PENS 


FLYING “J” PEN. 


6d. and 1s, [Se 


“ They are a treasure.” Per Box. Writes 100 words with one dip 
Standard. of ink, 


WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURCH. 
( SAMPLE BOXOF ALL THEIR PENS 1/1 hia 
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LAMBERT, 


Goldsmiths, Jewellers, & Silversmiths. 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND 


SHOOND-BAWD PLATA 
IN THE WORLD. 


10, Il, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 


BIiIREBBECH BAN KE 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. . 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum montkly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Vor the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of 
THREE PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


| 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. | FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
rhe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 








LONDON AND COUNTY ADVANCE AND DISCOUNT COMPANY, | 


it b oe 2. 2D. 


1 From £10 to £500, 
AT MODERATE RATES. 
BILLS DISCOUNTED. 


Forms Gratis. 


57 & 58, CHANCERY LANE. 


JOHN STONE, Sec. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL 
ARTIFICIAL EYES, LEGS, ARMS, and HANDS. 


GROSSMITH’S PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL LEGS—with patent action Knee and Ankle Joints—enable 
the Patient to walk, sit, or ride with ease and comfort, wherever amputated. They are lighter in weight, les 
expensive, and more durable than any self-acting Leg hitherto introduced, and are worn by Ladies and Children 
with perfect safety. They were awarded the highest meals at the London and Paris Great International Exhi- 
bitions, and pronounced by the Surgical Juries to be “excellent in manufacture, well constructed, and on & 
system superior to all others.” . 

THE PRIZE MEDAL ARTIFICIAL EYES have now been brought to the greatest perfection, and are s0 
easy of adaptation that they are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or operation, ia any case where sight has 
been lost. The colours are perfectly matched, and a movement obtained precisely in accordance with the action 
of the natural eye. They are the only Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
International Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Dublin, 


Adires to MR. GROSSMITH, Manufactory, 175, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 
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CHOLERA. CHOLERA. 


T is the best known remedy for Coughs, 
° Colds, Consumption, Whooping Cough, 
Bronchitis, and Asthma. 


It effectually checks and arrests those 
too-often fatal diseases — Diphtheria, 
Diabetes, Fever, Croup, Ague, &e. 


It acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is 
the only known specific in Cholera and 
Dysente "Y. 


It effectually cuts short all attacks of 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Con- 
vulsions, and Spasms, 


It is the only Palliative in Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


It is extensively used by Medical Men in 
their official and private practice, at 
Home and Abroad, who have given 
numerous written testimonials of its 
wonderful efficacy. 


Sold by Medicine Dealers all over the World, in bottles 1s. 1}d.; 2 07., 28. 9d.; 402z., 48, 6d. ; 


half-pints, 11s, ; and pints, 20s, each ; and by the inventor: 


RICHARD FREEMAN, 
70, Kennington Park Road, London, S.E. 


N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James, and Lord Justice Mellish 
decided in favour of Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne, and against Brown and Davenport, 
compelling them to pay all costs in the suits.—See ‘* Times,’’ July 24th, 1878. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND CONSUMPTION ARE IMMEDIATELY 
RELIEVED AND RAPIDLY CURED BY 


Pamela ea) 
V-PULMON 
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For more than half-a-century Dr. Lococx’s PuLMonic WAFERS have been the most successful and reliable 
remedy for ASTHMA, ConsumrTion, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROATS, COLDs, Coucus, and all disorders of the Chest 
md Lungs. No other medicine cures so quickly, safely, and pleasantly, 


> SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
They are invaluable. They rapidly remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of 
the Voice. They have a pleasant taste. 


Price 1s, 1}d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


Warranted to cleanse the blood from 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” - all Impurities, from whatever cause 
Ge) a arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and 
Sores of all kinds, its effects are mar- 
vellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic pains, for it re- 
moves the cause from the blood and 
bones. Thousands of Testimonials, 

In bottles, 2s. 9d, and 11s. each, of all Chemists, 

Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by the Proprietors, 


LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN. 


Ask for Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and do not be persuaded to take an imitation. 
TRADE MARK—“ BLOOD MIXTURE.” 
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LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, SE. 
Established 1803. } [ Enfranchised 185; 


PATRONS : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
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Tuis Institution clothes, maintains, and educates 250 children of deceased or | 


distressed Licensed Victuallers, at a cost of £7,500 per annum. 2,619 children 
have been admitted since its foundation. Duly qualified children are eligible 
at 7 and remain until 15. 


GENTLEMAN’S Lire SUBSCRIPTION ... ... £10.10s. 4 Votes, 
Lapy’s Lire SuBscripTion ... ove aw ae eee fo 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION aoe och ~~ Jk en 23a 


Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited, and will be very 
thankfully received at the Offices of the Institution, 127, Fleet Street, London; 
or by the Bankers, Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, 19, Fleet Street, Londen. 


JOHN DOUGHTY, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


‘ INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED YICTUALLERS, 


127, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 





Member's Entrance Fee — aoe £10. 10s. 


Amone the benefits in active operation is the distribution of upwards of 
ELGHTY-FIVE POUNDS WEEKLY, in allowances of 5s. 6d. to 12s., to 26] 
aged and distressed Members of the Society. 

From the establishment of the Society to December last the sum of 
£353,320. 7s. has been distributed in weekly allowances to aged and 
indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during the last year was 
£4,622. 4s. 

JOHN DOUGHTY, Governor. 


EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, 


ASYLUM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD, 


Consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain's Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erecte! 
upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of £28,400 PER ANNUM, A weekly allowance « 
5s, is also granted to the whole of the 91 Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 

Founded 1827, Incorporated 1842 and 1884, 


Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution for a QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most solic 


Chairman—Mr. ROWLAND HIRST, “ Three Crowns,” 237, Mile End Road, E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


BEER IN BOTTLE, 


WHITBREAD & CO.. 
LIMITED, 
LONDON COOPER, 
STOUTS, 


AN 


D 
ALES, 
IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the name of 
the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


FROM is. Gd. to 4s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON COOPER 


Is a Light Stout; quality between London Porter and 
London Stout. 


Carer Orrice anv Stores... 277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
( 170, LEWISHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
42, HIGH STREET, ' 
BIRMINGHAM, 

Derots 4 21, GREAT CHARLES STREET, } = ae 

THE CALLS, LEEDS. 

THE ARCHES, PALL MALL, LIVERPOOL. 

ROBERT BAEER, Sole Agent. 


OBSERVE—AIl Corks Branded ‘‘ Whitbread & Co., Limited.”’ 
THE SCREW STOPPERS CAPPED WITH PAPER CAPSULES, WITH TRADE MARK. 
LABELS—Chocolate Letters on Orange Ground. 


All the above Beers are brewed by WHITBREAD & CO., LIMITED, at Chiswell 
Street, E.C., and bottled by them at their Stores, 277, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


A ll A. S. LLOYD'S 
For SHAVING without SOAP,” 
Kasy WATER, or BRUSH, 
AND IN ONE HALF THE ORDINARY TIME. 
Soothing to the most trritable skin, Invaluable to Travellers. 


In pliable tubes, price 1s. 6d, (post free), by 


ena AIMEE LLOYD, 3, SPUR ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, 
e N.B.—In purchasing at Chemists or Stores, ask for the genuine 
6 Evxesis, and observe signature, “Aimée Lloyd,” in Red Jnk across 


Labels. Refuse all others. 





Quickly correct 
all nereenes, 
remove all obstruc- 
tions, and relieve 
the distressing 
Symptoms so pre- 
valent with the 


sex. 
oa 4 haw Bowxes,18.1 1d. §' 28.94, 
& (the latter size contains 


three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


FOR z=" OOOO. INJURIOUS & WORTHLESS 


Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Fem2'es will be sent anywhere on receipt 
of 15 or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF and Certain Cure for CORNS and Bunions! 


SAWYER’S 
Patent Mechanical Plasters 


A tight Boot or Shoe may at once be rendered easy to the wearer by the application of one 
of these simple inventions; and so instantaneous is the change that the foot, which previously 
dreaded to alight on the ground, shall now unhesitatingly receive the weight of the body. 


Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 18. 14d. each. 
N.B.—See that you get SAWYER’S Corn or Bunion Plasters. 




















Gives Health, Strength, and Comfort to Old and Young, and Quiet Nights to Mothers and Nurses 
Sarisryinc, STRENGTHENING, SooTHING, AGREEABLE, AND DicEst1sxR. 
Dr. Ridge’s Patent Cooked Food contains all the essentials of a pure dietary necessary to secur 
a healthy and natural development of bone and muscle—a vital necessity to growing infants, and 
comfort to all. Soip Every WHERE. 


Refuse all Imitations. The genuine has the words “ Ridge’s Food, London,” on the wrapper of all Tins and Pack ts, 
“send for Pamphlet on the “ Management of Children,” post tree, from Ridge’s Royal Food Mills, London, N. 
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THE wma 4 ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


_ THE “DUCHESS” CORSET. 


THOMAS’S PATENT. 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the present style of dress, the 
shape being permanently retained by a series of narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, gradually curving in and contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size of the figure is reduced 


the outline improved, a permanent support afforded, and a fashionable and 
elegant appearance secured. 

Made in Black, White, Dove, and Grey. Prices, 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d., 
Black Satin, 15s. 6d. and 21s., and Super (Long Waist Style), 21s. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in these Corsets is the MOST 
SUPPLE and COMFORTABLE of ALL BUSKS, and ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE, In purchasing, it is necessary to see that the name of 
W. THOMAS is stamped on each Corset. 


OF ALL Drarers AND LADIES’ OUTFITTERS, 
Manufacturers (wholesale only) : 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL, 


117 & 118, WOOD STREET, LONDON, 


To whom please write for address of nearest Retailer if any difficulty in 
procuring. 
Specially suitable for Professional Ladies desirous of 


preserving the graceful outline of the figure with the 
greatest amount of ease. 


INVALUABLE TOILET REQUISITE FOR RESTORING WEAK AND FADED HAIR TO STRENCTH 
AND LUXURIANCE. 


OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF 
COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 1821) 
Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 


strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And preventing them turning grey. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 
For children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of 
hair (its action rendering it perfectly applicable and safe when used with the 


tenderest infant). It is free from all poisonous ingredients, and does not con- 
tain anything of a greasy nature to soil the head-dress. 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. 
“NEVER (2x) 0 FAILS.” 


Ingenious instrument anyone can use, Highest Surgical Testimonials. Post free, 13 stamps.’ 
BUNION AND CHILBLAIN OINTMENT. Absolutely Cures Tender Feet, 
Soft Corns, Enlarged Joints, &c. 15 stamps. All Diseases of the Feet (Speciali‘é—Nai/s) 
successfully treated, without pain, by C. Garpyer, Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, London, W. 











THE FRA ALMANACK ADVERTISER 


DECORATION OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


AND 


Stained Glass. 


CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 


Have made the above work a special study, and respectfully call attention 
to the List of Works below :— 

HOTELS. —Grand ; Métropole ; First Avenue ; Holborn Restaurant; Prince’s 
Restaurant; Albemarle; Shaftesbury ; Star and Garter, Richmond; 
Grand and Métropole, Brighton ; Torbay, Torquay. 

CLUBS.—Constitutional; Junior Constitutional; Naval and Military ; City of 
London; Lyric; Prince’s ; Meicestersinger’s ; Century; St. Stephen's ; 
Pelican; Eccentric; Conservative ; National Liberal; Cocoa Tree, &c. 

TOWN HALLS.—Dover; Hull; Reading; Northampton; Redhill, &c., &c., 
and all the priucipal THEATRES and MUSIC HALLS in London and 
the Provinces. 

C. 8. & Co, will send to any part of the United Kingdom and give Scheme and 

Kstimate Free of Charge. 


75 to 78, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Works: BERNERS MEWS, 








« Assurance bless your thoughts,’—Timon or ATuens, ii. 2. 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
“ The Company parts.”—-Two GENTLEMEN OF Verona, iy. 2. 
For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 


Professions can insure — 


£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 
£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 


putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 
£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Foot, or the Total and Irrecoverable Loss 
of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 
£6 a week during Total Disablement. 
£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 


Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 
Prospectuses Post Free, Apply personally or by Letter to the Manager or Secretary. 





NS 


sical 


SCENIG ARTISTS. 


t All the above specially prepared dry, and ground in 


Water, at reduced prices. 


IFINEST QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Lists and Prices forwarded on application. 


J. H. SIMPSON & CO., 


Golour and Varnish Manufacturers, 


ONDON ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


pure Appress—“ KNOTTING, LONDON.” TsLePHongk Nomper—728 HOP, 


COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


tJ. ——; BROWNE'S 
| CHLORODYNE 


a oe Soin Ashanti Ex- 
GREAT t SPECIFIC pedition. I bought @ small bottle 
oY 8 eemmcad tO 
IARRHGA, DYSENTERY | )/ may somrudes with equal suscoms 


ough some of them were very 
ARD of HEALTH: ). I should be very glad to re- 
¥ EPORT that it ACTS as |v t end it to anyone about to 
dose generally sutli- travel in a treacherous clima' 
where they are so _ exposed to 
Army Medica! | ‘his dangerous , malady 
: *2 DUSES Gratefully yours 
URED ME of -& a 
To J. T. Davenport. 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S Sept. 28. 1805, says: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
EL) DRODINE y rere ask CHLORODYNE rapidly outs 
— ay ~~ medicine rye! be short all attacks of 
A] 3 wes erally useful, to PILEPSY, SPASMS, 
TEDLY the xe. d COLIC, PALPITATION, 
reas the < . oe — without it and its app plica- HYSTERIA. 
nited | core i ee aliments png ronan CAUTION.— 
‘See The IMMENSE SALE of this 
.\ ip naomi actual Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork.| UNSCKLUPULOUS DiTATIONS 
a : is the ; Feb. 6th, 1896. Be carefu @ Trade Mark. 


Sos cela! 
‘DROWNED J. f. DAVENPORT, 
proved to several| 33, Great Russeun Srexer, W. 
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Btained Glass. 
CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 


Have made the above work a special study, and respectfully call attention 
to the List of Works below :— 

HOTELS. — Grand ; Métropole ; First Avenue ; Holborn Restaurant; Prince's 
Restaurant; Albemarle; Shaftesbury; Star and Garter, Richmond; 
Grand and Métropole, Brighton ; Torbay, Torquay. 

CLUBS.—Constitutional; Junior Constitutional; Naval and Military ; City of 
London; Lyric; Prince’s ; Meicestersinger’s ; Century; St. Stephen's ; 
Pelican; Eccentric ; Conservative ; National Liberal ; Cocoa Tree, &c. 

TOWN HALLS.—Dover; Hull; Reading; Northampton; Redhill, &c., &c., 
and all the priucipal THEATRES and MUSIC HALLS in London and 
the Provinces. 

C. 8. & Co, will send to any part of the United Kingdom and give Scheme and 

Estimate Free of Charge. 


75 to 78, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Works: BERNERS MEWS, 








« Assurance bless your thoughts,’—Timon or Arnens, ii. 2. 


MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS 


SHOULD INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
“ The Company parts. Two GenTLemeEN oF Verona, iv. 2. 


For an Annual Premium of Four Pounds, a Member of the Dramatic or Musical 
Professions can insure — 

£1,000 at Death by Accident of any kind. 

£1,000 in the event of Total and Irrecoverable Loss of Sight of both Eyes, or the Am- 
putation of both Hands or both Feet, or of one Hand and one Foot, through Accident. 

£500 in the event of Amputation of a Hand or a Foot, or the Total and Irrecoverable Loss 
of Sight of one Eye, through Accident. 

£6 a week during Total Disablement. 

£1. 10s. a week during Partial Disablement. 


Smaller Insurances at proportionate Rates of Premium. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


St. Swithin’s House, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Prospectuses Post Free, Apply personally or by Letter to the Manager or Secretary. 
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COLOURS FOR 
SCENIG ARTISTS. 


| All the above specially prepared dry, and ground in 
Water, at reduced prices. 


|FINEST QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Lists and Prices forwarded on application. 


~~ 


J. H. SIMPSON & CO., 


Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, 
_ LONDON ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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